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AND  COMMUNION  WITH 
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IS  DEDICATED,  WITH  A  BROTHER'S  LOVE, 
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METHOD  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

THEOLOGICAL:  LEGAL:  MEDICAL. 


The  reader  is  at  liberty  to  suppose  these  writings  to  have 
been  lately  discovered  in  the  library  of  the  Escurial,  and  to 
come  to  our  hands  destitute  of  any  extrinsic  or  collateral 
evidence  whatever  ;  and  the  argument  I  am  about  to  offer  is 
calculated  to  show  that  a  comparison  of  the  different  writings 
would,  even  under  these  circumstances,  afford  good  reason 
to  believe  the  persons  and  transactions  to  have  been  real, 
the  letters  authentic,  and  the  narration  in  the  main  to  be 
true. — Paley’s  Horce  Paulina. 

Coincidences,  when  sufficiently  numerous,  and  presented 
in  the  shape  of  undesigned  correspondency,  or  incidental 
allusion,  necessarily  produce  a  prodigious  effect  in  enforcing 
belief,  because,  if  the  witnesses  had  concocted  a  plot,  the 
coincidences  would  almost  inevitably  have  been  commuted  by 
cross-examination  into  contradictions,  and  if  collusion  is 
excluded,  and  no  deception  has  been  practised  on  the 
witnesses,  the  harmony  in  their  evidence  cannot  be  explained 
upon  any  other  hypothesis  than  that  the  statements  severally 
made  are  true.: — Taylor’s  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence. 

The  more  frequently  such  coincidences  occur  simul¬ 
taneously  or  consecutively,  the  sooner  will  their  merely 
accidental  character  be  excluded.  And  if,  in  a  study  like 
ours,  we  can,  for  the  numerous  reasons  already  mentioned, 
draw  no  conclusions  concerning  their  causal  connection 
itself,  it  is  still  very  important  to  know  that  certain  events 
have  occurred  a  certain  number  of  times,  under  certain  estab¬ 
lished  circumstances.  W e  have  thus,  at  least,  acquired  another 
fact,  another  law,  based  upon  experience.— Oesterlen’s 
Medical  Logic. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


“Dr.  Cowper,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  when  his  wife  had  burnt  all  his 
notes  which  he  had  been  eight  years  in  gathering,  lest  he  should  kill 
himself  with  overmuch  study  (for  she  had  much  ado  to  get  him  to  his 
meals),  shewed  not  the  least  token  of  passion,  but  only  replied,  ‘  Indeed, 
Wife,  it  was  not  well  done.’  So  falling  to  work  again,  he  was  eight 
years  more  in  gathering  the  same  notes,  wherewith  he  composed  his 
useful  dictionary.” — Clark’s  Mirrour . 

All  who  read  the  following  work  are  earnestly 
requested  first  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  its  aim,  its  argument ,  and  its  arrangement. 

AIM. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  add  one  more  to  the  books 
that  expose  “  Popular  Superstitions.” 

It  would  be  idle  to  interest  or  amuse  the  reader 
by  recording  stories  attractive  from  their  strange¬ 
ness,  and  not  from  their  truth. 

It  would  be  unpractical  to  relate  tales  of  wonder 
as  poets  and  painters  do,  treating  them  as  if  they 
were  authentic,  yet  all  the  while  denying  their 
truth. 
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It  would  be  presumptuous  to  ignore  all  such 
stories  after  the  manner  of  popular  preachers  and 
writers  of  the  present  day ;  or  to  offer  the  fancies 
of  my  own  brain  as  the  basis  of  my  argument. 

It  would  be  too  clever,  and  far  beyond  my  skill, 
to  force  all  tales  of  wonder  into  a  narrow  groove ; 
and  to  attempt  an  adequate  solution  of  all  by  any 
one  theory,  mechanical,  mental,  medical,  theo¬ 
logical,  or  otherwise. 

My  aim  is  more  modest.  I  am  not  worthy  to 
travel  in  the  company  of  the  learned  men  whose 
labours  I  have  described.  With  great  diffidence  I 
choose  a  path  almost  untrodden.  I  propose  to 
enter  upon  a  calm,  earnest  search  after  the  truth ; 
desiring  to  be  limited  by  Divine  Revelation,  and  to 
be  utterly  reckless  of  all  other  censure. 

I  confess  a  further  aim.  I  am  not  without  hope, 
that  others  who  have  more  leisure  and  ability, 
may  be  tempted  to  assist  me  in  my  researches. 
I  may  be  able  to  indicate  a  plan  of  inquiry,  safe  in 
itself  and  fertile  in  its  results.  Others  who  like 
my  aim  may  adopt  my  argument  and  arrangement. 

ARGUMENT. 

I  argue  throughout  on  the  principle  of  Unde¬ 
signed  Coincidence.  The  argument  has  been  tried 
before ;  its  necessity  in  this  case  is  proved  by  the 
following  considerations : — 

i.  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  stories  of  alleged 
supernatural  facts  are,  as  such,  to  be  rejected  as 
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untrue  ;  and  that  those  who  relate  them  are  either 
knaves  or  fools.  The  hesitating  way  in  which 
people  plead  for  exceptions  to  the  rule  is  the  best 
proof  of  its  acceptance. 

2.  I  cannot  begin  to  argue  respecting  facts  al¬ 
leged  to  be  supernatural,  till  I  have  agreed  to  meet 
the  opponents  of  those  facts  upon  some  common 
ground.  For  the  sake  of  argument,  then,  let  it 
be  granted  that  all  the  “  records  of  superstition  ” 
are  false.  We  are  all  agreed  on  this  point :  the 
discussion  may  now  begin. 

3.  To  begin — All  tales  of  wonder  are  false. 
But  what  is  falsehood  ?  It  is  the  denial  of  truth. 
There  can  be  no  falsehood  where  there  is  no 
truth  ;  and  superstition  is  deemed  so  “  debasing”  a 
falsehood,  that  it  must  be  the  denial  of  great  and 
elevating  truth.  Again,  the  falsehood  itself  is  not 
a  pure  unmixed  lie.  There  must  be  “  some  truth 
in  it.” 

4.  Hence  we  see  a  double  duty  from  which  we 
must  not  shrink.  We  have  to  search  for  the 
truth  which  has  helped  the  falsehood  to  pass 
current ;  and  we  have  also  to  find  out  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  truth  underlying  the  falsehood  itself. 

5.  We  are  now  in  this  position — We  have  to 
distinguish  “Truth  and  Error;”  but  we  cannot 
ask  Truth  to  show  itself,  Error  only  is  to  speak. 
There  is  a  truth  to  be  discovered,  but  no  true  man 
can  give  evidence.  We  have  plenty  of  false  wit¬ 
nesses  who  know  the  truth,  if  only  they  would  tell 
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it.  How  can  we  make  the  best  of  a  bad  case  ? 
Dr.  Watts  says  : — 

“  But  liars  we  can  never  trust, 

Though  they  should  speak  the  thing  that’s  true.” 

We  cannot  trust  them,  but  we  can  find  out 
when  they  say  the  thing  that’s  true.  And  we  can 
trust  truth,  even  when  it  comes  from  a  man  that 
is  not  true.  Let  Archbishop  Whately  be  our  guide 
in  this  difficulty — “  It  is  evident  that  when  many 
coincide  in  their  testimony  (where  no  previous 
concert  can  have  taken  place),  the  probability 
resulting  from  this  concurrence  does  not  rest  on 
the  supposed  veracity  of  each  considered  sepa¬ 
rately,  but  on  the  improbability  of  such  an  agree¬ 
ment  taking  place  by  chance.  For  though  in 
such  a  case  each  of  the  witnesses  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  unworthy  of  credit,  and  even  much 
more  likely  to  speak  falsehood  than  truth,  still 
the  chances  might  be  infinite  ^  against  their  all 
agreeing  in  the  same  falsehood.”* 

6.  In  going  on  to  adopt  the  “  forlorn  hope  ”  of 
undesigned  coincidence,  let  us  understand  the 
strength  of  the  argument.  It  does  not  in  the 
least  depend  on  the  veracity  of  the  witnesses, 
but  is  rather  founded  on  the  presumption  of  their 
mendacity.  Witnesses  of  respectable  character 
might  have  proved  the  truth  of  facts  alleged  to  be 
*  Rhetoric,  chap.  i.  Compare  Dr.  Abercrombie’s  In¬ 
quiries  concerning  the  Intellectual  Powers ,  and  the  In¬ 
vestigation  of  Truth.  Parti.  Section  3. 
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supernatural.  That  sort  of  evidence  must  have 
been  more  or  less  satisfactory,  in  proportion  to 
the  respectability  of  the  witnesses.  But  now — 
thanks  to  the  writers  who  have  overthrown  the 
credit  of  our  witnesses — we  depend  not  on  any 
man’s  character,  but  on  a  safe  method  of  examining 
the  things  themselves .*  Any  witness  will  do  now. 
The  worst  men  may  be  the  best  witnesses.  And 
the  opponents,  who  forced  us  to  put  forward  these 
witnesses,  are  the  best  friends  of  our  cause. 

7.  The  argument  leads  us  one  step  more.  We 
have  already  seen  that  the  employment  of  false 
witnesses  does  not  compromise  us.  Stupidity 
and  mendacity  help  us,  each  in  its  own  way ;  for 
imbeciles  do  not  invent  clever  and  consistent 
stories;  and  “  a  lie  has  no  legs.”  More  than  this 
— the  follies  and  falsehoods  contained  in  stories 
of  facts  alleged  to  be  supernatural,  do  not  com¬ 
promise  us.  By  the  supposition  agreed  on,  the 
whole  story  is  false ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  part  of  the  story  till  we  have  separated  it 
from  the  other  parts  ;  and,  by  undesigned  coin- 

*  Directing  our  attention  to  the  principles  of  scientific 
proof,  we  shall  find  that  in  Science  there  is  no  resort  to  an¬ 
tiquity,  and  no  credit  given  to  bare  human  assertion,  but  that 
the  mind  itself  is  brought,  by  the  agency  of  the  senses,  into 
direct  communication  with  the  facts  of  Nature  ;  which  are 
shown  to  be  facts  by  sensible  observation,  or  by  aggregate 
experience ,  or  by  actual  experiment.  —  A.  Elley  Finch’s 
Sunday  Lecture  on  the  “  Pursuit  of  Truth  as  Exemplified  in 
the  Principles  of  Evidence,”  pp.  16,  17. 
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cidences  have  proved  it  to  be  true.  All  other 
parts  are,  by  the  supposition,  untrue.  And  the 
worse  they  are,  the  brighter  will  be  the  truth  that 
shines  near  the  blackness  of  their  falsehood. 

ARRANGEMENT. 

From  the  nature  of  the  argument,  it  follows  that 
this  book  must  chiefly  consist  of  narratives,  and 
that  everything  depends  on  their  judicious  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  most  cases  the  connection  will  be 
obvious :  in  others  the  chief  points  of  similarity 
or  contrast  will  be  easily  discovered  by  a  careful 
reader.  Comment  will  be  unnecessary:  I  “re¬ 
serve  my  defence.” 

The  stories  thus  arranged  are  collected  from 
three  sources. 

I.  Holy  Scripture. 

II.  General  Literature. 

III.  Personal  Experience. 

I.  “  Our  duty  towards  God”  should  dispose  us 
to  believe  the  evidence  of  Holy  Scripture.  But  I 
cannot  quote  the  Bible  in  this  case.  Those  who 
profess  to  believe  that  it  is  from  God,  have  no 
scruple  against  denying  its  supernatural  facts.  And 
those  who  accept  the  facts,  have  no  difficulty  in 
explaining  them  away. 

II.  “  Our  duty  towards  our  neighbour”  should 
dispose  us  to  believe  the  evidence  of  General 
Literature.  But,  in  this  matter,  common  modesty 
in  judging  men’s  words  is  as  completely  laid  aside 
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as  reverence  in  believing  God’s  words.  Each 
sceptic  is  an  Athanasius  “  against  the  world.” 
The  moderate  proposal  of  such  unbelievers  as 
Salverte  and  Mitchell  will  not  do  now.  We  may 
not  compare  ancient  and  modern  stories  with  a 
view  to  proof  or  disproof.  Both,  by  the  terms 
of  our  supposition,  must  be  classed  together, 
and  alike  rejected  as  false. 

III.  “  Our  duty  towards  ourselves”  should  dis¬ 
pose  us  to  believe  the  evidence  of  Personal  Expe¬ 
rience.  But  all  we  say  on  this  point  is  met  by 
one  objection.  It  is  deemed  sufficient  to  say  of 
each  case  that  it  “  wants  dates,  names,  medical 
observations,  circumstances,  analyses  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  spiritual  characters  of  the  seers,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  narrators,  and  all  those  searching 
details  that  are  necessary  to  a  methodical  com¬ 
parison  of  instances.”*  A  “short  and  easy  method  ” 
with  the  believers  !  Multiply  your  “  details  ”  as 
you  will ;  the  modesty  of  science  will  always  find 
something  more  “searching”  to  ask  for!  You 
may  even  have  furnished  a  duly  certified  analysis 
of  your  physical  and  spiritual  character ;  but  there 
is  sure  to  be  always  something  uncertain  about 
the  medical  observations,  for  “  Doctors  differ.” 

“  At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  at  the 
mouth  of  three  witnesses  shall  the  matter  be 
established. ”t  We  have  three  witnesses — Holy 

*  British  Quarterly  Review ,  ix.  398. 
f  Deut.  xix.  15. 
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Scripture,  General  Literature,  and  Personal  Ex¬ 
perience.  But  by  the  general  consent  of  the  un¬ 
believing  world,  religious  and  irreligious,  all  are 
false  witnesses  when  they  speak  of  the  supernatural. 
If  their  witness  does  not  agree,  we  are  in  a  diffi¬ 
culty.  But  if  it  does  agree,  the  principle  of  unde¬ 
signed  coincidence  will  help  us  in  some  of  our 
difficulties. 

We  now  see  in  what  way  to  conduct  our  argu¬ 
ment,  and  what  materials  to  use.  With  differing 
views  of  the  relative  value  of  the  three  witnesses, 
we,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  deal  with  them  as 
if  all  were  equally  unreliable. 

When  my  attention  was  called  to  this  subject, 
some  years  ago,  I  sketched  out  a  plan  which  I 
earnestly  desired  might  be  followed  by  a  competent 
investigator — not  for  a  moment  dreaming  of  at¬ 
tempting  the  work  myself.  In  the  course  of 
subsequent  inquiries  which  I,  unwillingly,  seemed 
forced  to  undertake,  I  found  that  the  very  same 
plan  had,  in  general  terms,  been  suggested,  and  the 
same  desire  expressed  by  several  writers  who  differ 
widely  from  one  another  in  their  views  of  truth. 
And  I  have  now  to  carry  out,  as  far  as  I  can,  their 
scheme  and  my  own — because  no  one  else  will  do  so. 

In  obedience  therefore  to  the  authority,  whose 
aim,  “with  regard  to  religion,”  is  to  “present  the 
old  Truth  in  its  just  relation  to  Modern  Mind,”*  I 
maintain  that  it  may  be  time  to  be  “collecting 
*  Prospectus  of  the  British  Quarterly  Review. 
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instances  and  classifying  them.”  *  It  will  be 
part  of  my  object,  with  Dr.  Mayo,  to  “ authen¬ 
ticate  ”  modern  stories,  and  to  investigate  those 
“  already  current,”  with  the  view  of  placing  them 
all  at  the  service  of  ”  future  speculators.”  t  With 
Mather’s  sanction,  I  attempt  “the  addition  of 
parallel  stories.”  J  Salverte  will  have  his  sugges¬ 
tion  carried  out  in  the  comparison  of  “analogous  ”§ 
stories  of  ancient  and  modern  date.  Ennemoser’s 
idea  must  be  adopted ;  having  collected  our  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  three  sources  indicated,  we  will 
“place  them  in  rows,  side  by  side  for  inspection,” 
and  so  “  make  prominent  ”  their  “  harmony  or  con¬ 
trast.”  ||  Dr.  Newman  sees  the  likeness  between 
“  holy  legends  ”  and  “  ghost  stories  ;”  and,  though 
he  says  that  they  are  “  very  different  things,”  it 
seems  only  wise,  even  in  such  cases,  to  bring  out 
their  harmony  or  contrast  by  “reverential  study” 
and  “observant  classification  ”  of  all, *11  while  at 
the  same  time  with  Dr.  Oesterlen  “we  must  first 
of  all  group  and  be  able  to  place  side  by  side  those 
which  belong  to  a  certain  series.”**  Dr.  Bushnell 
therefore  sees  the  need  of  asking  for  what  he  sees 
never  can  be  obtained — “  a  full  consecutive  inven- 

*  Vol.  ix.  p.  398. 

f  Truths  contained  in  Popular  Superstitions ,  p.  66. 

{  Remarkable  Providences ,  Preface. 

§  Philosophy  of  Magic,  vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

||  History  of  Magic ,  vol.  i.,  p.  13,  Preface. 

%  Lives  of  the  English  Saints.  S.  Bega.  p.  173. 

**  Medical  Logic ,  p.  83. 
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tory”*  of  alleged  supernatural  events.  The  “im¬ 
pression”  which  he  desires  to  make  is  perhaps 
attained  by  carrying  out  Mitchell’s  proposal :  he 
reiterates  the  demand  of  all  the  rest ;  and  main¬ 
tains  that  “an  accurate  examination”  of  “as 
nearly  as  possible  parallel  cases,  past  and  present,” 
is  not  only  the  best,  but  is  even  “  the  only  way  ”  t 
to  conduct  our  inquiry. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  state  the  course 
which  I  propose  to  adopt  in  the  investigation  that 
is  to  follow.  I  have  to  adduce  a  multitude  of 
cases  that  may  carry  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
three  classes  of  readers — those  I  mean  who  believe 
none ,  or  one ,  or  two ,  of  my  three  witnesses. 

i.  He  who  believes  none,  may  be  startled  when 
he  sees  the  agreement  of  all.  It  is  not  only  that 
the  various  writers  of  the  Bible  utter  one  voice  on 
the  subject  of  the  supernatural.  It  is  not  even 
that  that  voice  is  echoed  by  the  consenting  tes¬ 
timony  of  all  sorts  of  writers,  of  all  ages  and  all 
nations.  It  is  not  that  the  evidence  of  our  own 
day  and  of  our  own  observation  is  added  to  this. 
Three  false  witnesses  may  agree  together  in  a 
simple  story;  but  the  chances  are  infinite  against 
the  agreement  of  innumerable  witnesses  in  the 
details  of  this  “vast  and  complicated  order  of 
neglected  and  misunderstood  phenomena.”  J 

*  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  pp.  322,  333. 
f  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  Ghosts,  p.  410. 
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2.  He  who  believes  any  one  witness  cannot  rest 
in  this  belief.  If  he  believes  “the  Bible  only,”  he 
will  be  prepared  to  yield  to  analogous  facts  of 
historical  or  personal  interest.  If  he  believes  the 
general  testimony  of  mankind,  the  Bible  and  his 
own  experience  will  confirm  the  truth  of  what  he 
holds.  If  he  “  believes  only  what  he  sees,”  he 
may  learn  here  how  the  personal  experience  of 
others  like  himself  coincides  with  all  history,  sacred 
and  profane. 

3.  He  who  believes  any  two  witnesses  is  not 
far  from  being  a  believer  in  the  supernatural. 
But  he  has  the  less  excuse  for  rejecting  testimony 
coincident  with  that  which  he  receives. 

The  “parallel  stories”  placed  “in  rows  side  by 
side  for  inspection”  are  arranged  chiefly  for  the 
convenience  of  the  third  class — those  who  believe 
or  think  they  believe  two  of  the  witnesses.  We 
commonly  reject  the  testimony  of  General  Lite¬ 
rature  when  it  speaks  of  the  supernatural ;  while 
we  give  a  kind  of  half  assent  to  the  testimony  of 
Holy  Scripture  and  Personal  Experience.  It 
seems  best  therefore  to  put  the  narratives  in 
pairs.  The  former  will  be  taken  from  General 
Literature,  the  latter  from  either  Holy  Scripture 
or  Personal  Experience.  This  plan  will  suit 
those  who  believe  no  witness,  and  those  who 
believe  one;  the  accumulation  of  consistent  evi¬ 
dence  will  go  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  facts  and  of 
their  witnesses.  But  my  chief  anxiety,  let  me 
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say  again,  is  to  provide  for  Bible  Christians,  who 
half  believe  what  the  Bible  says  of  the  super¬ 
natural,  and  who  half  believe  what  they  are  told 
by  their  own  experience  and  by  the  experience  of 
their  friends.  For  them  the  plan  adopted  will  be 
specially  appropriate.  They  will  be  ready  to  give 
some  credence  to  the  stories  from  General  Litera¬ 
ture  which  are  parallel  to  those  in  Holy  Scripture. 
They  will  also  give  credence  to  the  stories  from 
the  same  source  which  are  parallel  to  those  derived 
from  Personal  Experience ;  for  in  many  instances 
they  can  substitute  their  own  Personal  Experiences 
for  those  given  here. 

Evidence  thus  gained  is  irresistible.  The  in¬ 
quirer  begins  by  taking  nothing  for  granted.  He 
finds  order  and  consistency  which  no  contrivance 
could  have  brought  about.  He  knows  that  nothing 
but  truth  could  have  guided  so  many  witnesses, 
when  giving  their  testimony  on  a  subject  so  intri¬ 
cate  and  mysterious.  In  the  endless  variety  of 
detail  he  sees  concurrent  evidence  of  leading  truth ; 
and  that  truth  he  unreservedly  accepts. 

Each  pair  of  narratives  recorded  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  may  be  a  stepping-stone  to  truth.  And 
the  pairs  lie  so  close  together  that  the  forward 
movement  will  be  natural,  perhaps  inevitable. 
The  most  timid  passenger  may  be  encouraged  by 
the  additional  narratives  lying  between  the  pairs 
to  connect  them  or  to  corroborate  their  evidence. 
And,  as  by  the  supposition  all  the  narratives  are 
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false,  no  embarrassment  can  arise  from  any  circum¬ 
stances  contained  in  them,  except  those  in  which 
the  coincidences  appear. 

I  am  quite  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
task  which  I  have  undertaken.  I  know  well  that 
“in  an  age  of  controversy,  those  who  speak  on 
difficult  questions  incur  a  new  danger,  of  being 
misunderstood  from  the  sensitiveness  with  which 
earnest  men  not  unreasonably  watch  them.  The 
attitude  of  suspicion  may  cause  impartiality  to 
be  regarded  as  indifference  to  truth  ;  fairness  as 
sympathy  with  error.”  * 

“  Dead  and  Gone”  is  an  “  Appeal  to  men  of 
reason  and  candour,”  who  espouse  the  inadequate 
theories  of  Drs.  Tyndall  and  Carpenter.  I  invite 
unprejudiced  readers  to  examine  the  narratives, 
and  to  say  how  far  what  is  true  in  them  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  those  theories.  “  Dead  and  Gone”  is 
an  appeal  to  religionists  who  ignore  supernatural 
facts — and  still  more  to  those  who  confine  to  their 
own  communion  what  God  has  given  to  the  evil 
and  the  good.  Indeed,  I  may  best  take  away  an 
occasion  of  stumbling,  if  I  ask  the  reader  to  bear 
in  mind  that  God’s  supernatural  Providence  does 
not,  in  this  life,  forsake  the  unworthy ;  and  that 
God  gives  such  help  as  we  are  able  to  .  bear.  In 
other  words :  The  unworthy  are  sometimes 
favoured;  arid  the  favours  are  sometimes,  in 
appearance,  unworthy  of  God. 

*  Farrar’s  Bampton  Lectures ,  p.  53. 
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A  quaint  old  writer  says :  “  When  a  certain 
Frenchman  came  to  visit  Melancthon,  he  found 
him  in  his  stove,  dandling  his  child  in  the  swad¬ 
dling  clouts  with  the  one  hand,  and  in  the  other 
hand  holding  his  book  and  reading  it.”  I  ask  no 
indulgence  for  my  book  because  I  have  been 
constantly  engaged  in  pastoral  work.  The  two 
go  well  together  :  in  this  case  one  has  helped  the 
other. 

Mr.  Ruddle  ends  his  story  of  an  apparition 
thus :  “  I  being  a  clergyman,  and  young,  and  a 
stranger  in  these  parts,  do  apprehend  silence  and 
secresy  to  be  my  best  security.”  I  want  no 
security  for  myself.  For  “  Dead  and  Gone”  I 
desire  some  such  success  as  this :  “  Some  bought 
my  book  on  purpose  to  laugh  at  it,  and  then  lent 
it  to  others  for  them  to  do  the  same,  to  whom 
God  blessed  it;  and  who,  instead  of  laughing  at  it, 
wept  over  it,  and  had  their  faith  encouraged  by 
it.”  * 

One  word  more.  I  must  recall  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  to  the  story  of  Bishop  Cowper’s  labours, 
and  define  the  limits  of  our  inquiry. 

A  great  Dictionary  of  supernatural  facts,  com¬ 
piled  with  wondrous  care,  has  been  committed  to 
the  flames.  I  claim  a  very  modest  share  in 
“  gathering  the  same  notes.”  I  do  not  pretend 
to  forestall  the  work  of  illustrious  researchers  yet 
to  come.  I  only  assert  the  claim  of  certain  words 
*  William  Huntington,  S.S.  (Sinner  Saved). 
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to  a  place  in  the  Dictionary :  I  presume  not  to  say 
what  they  mean. 

Objections  and  difficulties  innumerable  will 
arise,  of  course.  But  facts,  and  not  arguments, 
are  the  scope  of  the  present  volume.  “  I  there¬ 
fore  have  framed  my  whole  discourse  merely  to 
prove  that  such  things  are,  and  may  be,  by  such 
number  of  examples  as  I  show  to  be  possible  by 
reason,  and  keep  me  from  dipping  any  further  in 
playing  the  part  of  a  dictionary.”  * 

JAMES  S.  POLLOCK. 


S.  Matthew,  1874. 


*  Demonology :  by  King  James  I.  Works,  p.  133. 


SUMMARY. 

The  narratives  and  other  extracts  are  derived 
from  General  Literature,  Holy  Scripture,  and 
Personal  Experience.  General  Literature  con¬ 
tributes  253;  Holy  Scripture,  49;  and  Personal 
Experience,  197;  total,  499,  No.  145  being 
omitted  by  mistake.  The  first  are  compared 
with  the  second  and  the  third,  253  with  246. 
The  first  of  each  pair  or  group  of  narratives  is  one 
of  the  253 ;  the  second  is  one  of  the  246.  Any 
others  that  are  added  may  belong  to  either 
class. 

The  253  are  taken  from  99  books  of  various 
kinds.  A  rough  estimate  of  the  stories  gives  this 
result:  Church  of  England,  29;*  Church  of 
Rome,  29  ;  Methodists,  23  ;  t  Society  of  Friends, 
13  ;  X  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  29 ;  Spiritu- 
*  Including  quotations  from  Wesley’s  works, 
f  Including  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Society, 
which  is  represented  by  Will’s  Spiritual  Register ,  3  vols. 
1787  to  1795. 

X  Contained  chiefly  in  Piety  Promoted ,  by  John  Tomkins 
and  others.  3  vols.  1812  to  1821. 
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alists,  30  ;  the  remainder  being  selected  from  all 
sorts  of  publications,  religious  and  secular. 

The  49  contain  37  from  the  Old  Testament. 
Reverence  limited  New  Testament  extracts;  there 
are  10  of  them  :  and  2  only  are  taken  from  the 
Apocrypha. 

The  197  are  derived  from  the  personal  expe¬ 
rience  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  have 
communicated  them,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  me. 
One  has  been  published  before ;  the  remaining  196 
appear ,  it  is  believed ,  for  the  first  time.  No  search 
has  been  made.  Very  few  intimate  friends  know 
anything  of  my  work.  Nearly  all  the  narratives 
have  come  unasked, — a  large  proportion  in  the 
course  of  pastoral  visitation  in  a  very  poor  town 
district  of  11,000  souls.  More  than  80  are  first¬ 
hand ,  having  been  told  to  me  by  the  persons 
whose  experiences  they  record. 

Let  me  answer  two  opposite  cavils  by  saying 
that  I  have  intentionally  mixed  up  the  most  trivial 
and  the  most  incredible  incidents — intentionally, 
because  the  line  of  argument  suggested  this  course. 
For  a  like  reason  I  connect  closely  the  evidence  of 
persons  differing  widely  in  character  and  creed. 

In  reply  to  an  obvious  objection,  let  me  further 
state  that  the  “  first-hand  ”  stories  are  not  the  most 
trivial :  they  include  Nos.  11,  39,  42,  60,  73,  142, 
151,  194,  230,  286,  299,  310,  331,  341,  392,  405, 
422,  427,  439,  444,  448,  462,  483,  488. 


TO  THE  READER. 


All  the  Narratives,  at  the  end  of  which  no 
authority  is  quoted,  are  derived  from  Private 
Sources. 


CHAPTER  L% 

SIGNS  BEFORE  DEPARTURE. 

PRESENTIMENTS  —  THE  YEAR — MONTHS,  WEEKS, 
AND  DAYS — THE  DAY — THE  HOUR — THE  MANNER. 

Presentiments. 

1.  It  is  recorded  of  Sir  Anthony  Wingfield, 
slain  at  Brest,  in  Britain,  in  the  year  1594,  that 
at  his  last  going  into  Britain,  he  so  disposed  of 
his  estate  as  if  he  were  never  to  return  ;  and  the 
same  day,  or  day  before  his  death,  took  such  order 
for  his  debts,  as  if  he  had  a  presage  of  his  end. 
Some  have  foretold  the  day  of  their  death  ;  others 
have  dropped  such  passages  at  times,  when  no  vis¬ 
ible  signs  of  death  then,  as  after  have  been  better 
understood  by  their  sorrowful  friends. — Crane’s 
Isagoge ,  p.  267. 

2.  And  Elijah  said  unto  Elisha,  Tarry  here,  I 
pray  thee ;  for  the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  Bethel — 
the  Lord  hath  sent  me  to  Jericho — the  Lord  hath 
sent  me  to  Jordan.  Ask  what  I  shall  do  for  thee 
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before  I  be  taken  away  from  thee. — 2  Kings  ii.  2, 

4.  6.  7- 

3.  As  I  live,  saith  the  Lord  God,  surely  in  the 
place  where  the  king  dwelleth  that  made  him 
king,  whose  oath  he  despised,  and  whose  covenant 
he  brake,  even  with  him  in  the  midst  of  Babylon 
he  shall  die. — Ezek.  xvii.  16. 

4.  There  was  something  in  the  tone  of  his  voice 
that  day  [of  his  embarkation  for  the  Crimea] 
which  struck  like  a  distant  knell  upon  our  hearts. 
It  was  a  foreboding  tone.  However  strongly  hope 
may  have  sprung  up  afterwards,  we  felt  at  that 
moment  that  it  was  our  last  parting. — Memorials 
of  Captain  Hedley  Vicars,  pp.  145,  146. 

5.  Thus  saith  the  Lord  touching  Shallum  the 
son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah,  which  reigned  in¬ 
stead  of  Josiah  his  father,  which  went  forth  out 
of  this  place ;  He  shall  not  return  thither  any 
more. — Jer.  xxii.  11. 

6.  Mrs.  D - was  going  with  her  husband  to 

Australia.  As  she  parted  from  her  relations  at 
the  ship  which  was  to  take  her  away,  she  felt  a 
conviction  that  one  of  them  would  die  before  her 
return,  and  her  presentiment  was  fulfilled.  Yet 
the  brother  who  died  was  at  this  time  one  of  the 
youngest,  and  was  apparently  the  strongest  of  the 
party.  _ 

7.  As  that  ripened  Christian  wrote  and  spoke 
of  peace  and  comfort  of  soul,  of  a  strengthening 
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and  refreshing  by  a  partaking  of  the  sacred  feast 
of  love  in  remembrance  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  was  he 
not  lifted  up  in  spirit  beyond  this  world  to  the 
next,  when  he  recorded  this  occasion  as  “  Pro¬ 
bably  the  last  time  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
receiving  it  in  anything  like  a  church”? — Memoir 
of  Captain  M.  M.  Hammond,  p.  331. 

8.  Miss  D - insisted  on  having  a  likeness  of 

her  youngest  sister  taken  on  a  certain  day.  The 
day  was  inconvenient,  and  as  other  things  had 
to  be  attended  to,  her  persistence  was  considered 
unreasonable.  She  carried  her  point.  Her  sister 
was  delicate,  and  had  been  so  for  many  months. 
No  one  was  alarmed  about  her.  Her  likeness  was 
taken  that  day.  She  went  back  to  her  lodgings, 
and  never  went  out  again. 


9.  Sir  John  Davies  was  nominated  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King’s  Bench  in  1626.  Before  he 
was  inducted  into  the  office,  Lady  Eleanor  [his 
wife] ,  sitting  with  him  on  Sunday  at  dinner,  sud¬ 
denly  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears.  Sir  John 
asked  her  what  made  her  weep.  To  which  she 
replied,  “  These  are  your  funeral  tears.”  Sir  John 
turned  off  the  prediction  with  a  merry  answer. 
But  in  a  very  few  days  he  was  seized  with  an 
apoplexy  of  which  he  presently  died. — Wood’s 
Athence  Oxonienses,  vol.  ii.  p.  507. 

10.  Also  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto  me, 
saying,  Son  of  man,  behold  I  take  away  from  thee 
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the  desire  of  thine' eyes  with  a  stroke.  So  I 
spake  unto  the  people  in  the  morning,  and  at  even 
my  wife  died. — Ezek.  xxiv.  15,  16,  18. 

11.  Mrs.  K - -writes:  “The  last  funeral  my 

father  took,  I  well  knew  was  to  be  his  last.  He 
was  then  quite  well,  but  I  knew  the  next  funeral 
I  followed  would  be  his.  I  cannot  tell  how  I 
knew  it.  I  never  took  my  eyes  off  him  the  whole 
time,  and  wept  as  if  my  heart  would  break.  I 
quite  rudely  pushed  by  the  mourners  to  get  nearer 
to  him,  longing  to  hear  him  say  once  more,  ‘  I 
am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.’  When  I  came 
in,  my  mother  was  surprised  to  see  the  state  I  was 
in,  and  to  cheer  me,  said  that  they  had  made  up 

their  minds  to  go  to  W - ,  and  to  take  me  with 

them ;  but  I  wept  more  than  ever.  I  knew  no¬ 
thing  about  the  man  who  was  buried,  nor  do  I 
even  now  know  his  name.  The  next  I  followed 
to  the  grave  was  my  father.” 


12.  [Cromwell  was  at  Hampton  Court.  G. 
Fox  says:]  “I  met  him  riding  in  the  park,  and 
before  I  came  to  him,  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of 
his  life  guard,  I  saw  and  felt  a  waft  (or  apparition) 
of  death  go  forth  against  him  ;  and  when  I  came 
to  him,  he  looked  like  a  dead  man. — The  next  day 
he  was  sick,  and  one  Harvey,  who  waited  on 
him,  told  me  the  doctors  were  not  willing  I  should 
speak  to  him.  So  I  passed  away,  and  never  saw 
him  more.” — Life  of  George  Fox,  pp.  168,  169. 
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13.  A  lady  writes :  “  I  was,  as  you  know,  very 
fond  of  D.  W.  One  day  I  was  in  a  shop  in 

L - .  I  saw  him  walking  by  very  fast,  and 

some  one  with  him.  I  had  no  time  to  speak  to 
him.  I  came  home  late  for  dinner,  looking  so 
hot  and  excited,  that  my  mother  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  I  replied,  4  D.  W.  is  very  ill.’ 
‘  Have  you  seen  him  ?’  *  Yes,  but  only  passing  ;  I 
had  not  time  to  speak  to  him.*  *  Then  why  do  you 
think  he  is  ill  ?’  ‘  I  cannot  tell  you,  but  I  know  he 
either  is  ill,  or  going  to  be  ill,  and  I  mean  to  go 

to  L - in  the  morning  to  inquire.’  And  so  I  did, 

and  mother  with  me.  We  went  into  the  surgery, 
and  he  was  there,  and  mother  said  to  him,  *  My 
silly  girl  fancied  you  were  ill,  and  there  you  are, 
looking  well  as  usual.’  He  laughed  merrily,  made 
us  sit  down,  and  every  time  we  got  up,  he  said, 
‘  Sit  down  again  and  we  talked  a  long  time,  and 
he  told  us  all  about  his  mother’s  death,  and  was 
so  nice.  He  opened  the  door  for  us  as  we  came 
out,  and  said,  4  What  a  cold  day  it  is!’  We 
thought  this  rather  odd,  as  the  day  was  unusually 
warm.  At  ten  o’clock  that  night  my  father  was 
sent  for  to  see  D.  W.  We  sat  up  for  him,  and  on 
his  return  he  told  us  that  D.  W.  had  been  taken 
very  ill  with  scarlet  fever,  and  that  he  feared  he 
would  not  recover.  Three  days  after  this  he 
died.” 
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The  Year. 

14.  “  Before  I  went  to  sleep,”  said  he  [St. 
Cyprian],  “there  appeared  to  me  a  young  man 
of  a  very  uncommon  stature,  who  led  me  to  the 
palace,  and  placed  me  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
proconsul,  who,  as  soon  as  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
me,  began  to  write  a  sentence  in  a  pocket-book. 
The  young  man  who  stood  behind  him  signified 
to  me  by  signs  the  substance  of  it ;  for  stretching 
out  his  hands  at  full  length,  so  as  to  represent  a 
sword,  he  made  a  cross  stroke  over  one  hand  with 
the  other,  imitating  the  action  of  beheading  a 
person,  so  that  no  words  could  have  made  the 
thing  more  intelligible.  I  immediately  appre¬ 
hended  that  this  was  to  be  the  death  which  was 
prepared  for  me ;  and  I  addressed  myself  to  the 
proconsul  for  a  short  reprieve,  till  I  could  settle 
my  affairs.  He  wrote  again  in  his  pocket-book, 
and  I  guessed  that  he  granted  my  request  of  a 
reprieve  till  the  morrow,  by  the  evenness  of  his 
countenance  and  the  openness  of  his  brow.  This 
the  young  man  intimated  to  me  by  twisting  his 
fingers  one  behind-  another.”  The  reprieve  of  a 
day  signified  a  year ;  and  the  bishop  suffered  on 
the  same  day  in  the  following  year  ! — Butler’s- 
Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  ii.  p.  466. 

15.  Thou  shalt  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  house 
of  Judah  forty  days  :  I  have  appointed  thee  each 
day  for  a  year. — Ezek.  iv.  6. 
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16.  Then  said  the  prophet  Jeremiah  unto  Ha- 
naniah  the  prophet,  Hear  now,  Hananiah  ;  The 
Lord  hath  not  sent  thee ;  but  thou  makest  this 
people  to  trust  in  a  lie.  Therefore  thus  saith  the 
Lord ;  Behold,  I  will  cast  thee  from  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  :  this  year  thou  shalt  die,  because  thou 
hast  taught  rebellion  against  the  Lord.  So  Ha¬ 
naniah  the  prophet  died  the  same  year  in  the 
seventh  month. — Jer.  xxviii.  15-17. 


Months,  Weeks,  and  Days. 

17.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  Switzers  that 
their  chief  preacher  (and  such  was  Zwinglius) 
should  go  out  with  them  to  battle.  About  four¬ 
teen  days  before  the  engagement  in  which  he 
fell,  he  foretold  in  a  sermon  his  own  death.  — 
Burnham’s  Pious  Memorials ,  p.  30. 

18.  Miss  H - in  a  dream  saw  Mr.  A - lying 

in  his  coffin.  He  died  about  a  month  after  the 
dream.  Miss  H -  had  no  reason  for  antici¬ 

pating  her  friend’s  death ;  she  had  lately  been  in 
his  company,  and  he  seemed  quite  well. 

19.  He  [W.  Symons]  made  good  to  me  the 
story  which  Luellin  did  tell  me  the  other  day,  of 
his  wife  upon  her  death-bed  ;  how  she  dreamed  of 
her  Uncle  Scobell,  and  did  foretell,  from  some 
discourse  she  had  with  him,  that  she  should  die 
four  days  thence,  and  not  sooner,  and  did  all  along 
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say  so,  and  did  so. — Diary  in  the  Memoir  of 
Samuel  Pepys,  F.R.S.,  Jan.  8th,  1663-64. 

20.  And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  Aaron 
in  Mount  Hor,  by  the  coast  of  the  land  of  Edom, 
saying,  Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto  his  people. — 
And  Aaron  died  there  in  the  top  of  the  mount. — 
Numb.  xx.  23,  24,  28. 

21.  He  [St.  Sebbi]  died  at  London,  in  great 
joy,  about  the  year  697,  having  been  forewarned 
by  God  of  his  last  hour  three  days  before. — 
Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints,  vol.  ii.  p.  375. 

22.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Get  thee 
up  into  this  Mount  Abarim,  and  see  the  land 
which  I  have  given  unto  the  children  of  Israel. 
And  when  thou  hast  seen  it,  thou  also  shalt  be 
gathered  unto  thy  people,  as  Aaron  thy  brother 
was  gathered. — Numb,  xxvii.  12,  13. 

23.  Bishop  Horne  died  1792.  On  the  Friday 
before  the  bishop’s  death,  he  asked  on  what  day 
of  the  week  the  seventeenth  day  of  the  month 
would  fall.  When  he  was  answered,  on  Tuesday, 
“  Make  a  note  of  that,”  said  he,  “  in  a  book.” 
This  proved  to  be  the  day  on  which  he  died. — 
Buck’s  Practical  Expositor, 'p.  17. 

24.  About  three  or  four  days  before  he  [John 
Ormston]  died,  he  inquired  of  his  sisters  the  day 
of  the  month,  which  being  told  him,  he  answered, 
“The  twenty-second  shall  be  my  day,”  which 
proved  true  [1682] . — Piety  Promoted ,  vol.  i.  p.  225. 
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25.  Bradford,  the  night  before  he  was  going  to 
Newgate,  dreamed  that  the  chain  for  his  burning 
was  brought  up  to  the  Compter  gate,  and  how  the 
next  day  he  should  be  led  to  Newgate,  and  on  the 
Monday  after  burnt  in  Smithfield  ;  which  came  to 
pass  accordingly. — Turner’s  Remarkable  Provi¬ 
dences,  part  i.  chap.  8. 

26.  One  day,  as  the  duke  went  in  his  horse- 
litter  out  of  his  castle,  with  a  great  retinue,  to 
see  certain  fortifications  which  die  had  prepared, 
being  advertised  by  his  father,  the  pope  (by  the 
help  of  magic  which  he  practised),  to  look  dili¬ 
gently  to  himself  the  tenth  day  of  September,  in 
which,  notwithstanding,  he  was  slain.  For  as  he 
returned  into  his  castle,  the  conspirators,  to  the 
number  of  thirty-six,  marched  before  him,  as  it 
were  to  do  him  honour,  but  indeed  to  do  him 
villany ;  for  as  soon  as  he  was  entered  the  castle, 
they  drew  up  the  drawbridge,  for  fear  of  his  retinue 
that  were  without,  and  coming  to  him  with  their 
naked  swords,  cast  in  his  teeth  his  tyranny,  and 
so  slew  him  in  his  litter;  and  this  befell  upon  the 
tenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1547. — Beard’s  Theatre  of  God’s  Judgments,  p.  390. 

27.  Mrs. - was  awake  in  bed  one  night,  and 

heard  a  voice  saying  to  her,  “  The  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.”  She  replied,  “  I  am  ready.”  Two  or 
three  times  afterwards  she  heard  the  same  voice. 
She  told  her  husband  that  she  would  die  on  the 
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day  named.  She  was  going  upstairs  on  September 
28,  heard  a  ring  at  the  door,  turned  round  to  see 
who  it  was,  and  fell,  injuring  her  spine.  She 
rallied,  but  said  always  that  she  would  not  survive 
the  30th  of  September.  She  died  at  a  quarter  to 
twelve  on  that  day. 

28.  One  day  after  matins,  as  the  saint  [Ger- 
manus]  was  talking  with  the  bishops  of  religious 
matters,  he  said  to  them,  “  My  brethren,  I  recom¬ 
mend  my  passage  to  your  prayers.  Methought 
I  saw  this  night  our  Saviour,  who  gave  me  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  journey,  and  told  me  it  was  to  go  into 
my  native  country,  and  to  receive  eternal  rest.” 

A  few  days  after  he  fell  sick.  He  died  at  Ravenna, 
on  the  seventh  day  of  his  illness. — Butler’s  Lives 
of  the  Saints ,  vol.  ii.  p.  140. 

29.  When  the  chief  baker  saw  that  the  inter¬ 
pretation  was  good,  he  said  unto  Joseph,  I  also 
was  in  my  dream,  and,  behold,  I  had  three  white 
baskets  on  my  head  :  and  in  the  uppermost  basket 
there  was  of  all  manner  of  bakemeats  for  Pharaoh  ; 
and  the  birds  did  eat  them  out  of  the  basket  upon 
my  head.  And  Joseph  answered  and  said,  This  is 
the  interpretation  thereof:  The  three  baskets  are 
three  days :  yet  within  three  days  shall  Pharaoh 
lift  up  thy  head  from  off  thee,  and  shall  hang  thee 
on  a  tree  ;  and  the  birds  shall  eat  thy  flesh  from 
off  thee. — Gen.  xl.  16-19. 

30.  A  third  [youth]  in  London  told  his  parents,  / 
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a  little  before  Christmas,  1705,  that  the  skeleton 
of  a  man  seemed  to  appear  to  him  in  his  dream, 
and  to  acquaint  him  that  he  should  not  live  above 
six  days,  which  was  exactly  verified  on  the  sixth 
day. — Dr.  Woodward’s  Fair  Warnings  to  a  Care¬ 
less  World ,  p.  137. 

31.  The  lady,  at  supper,  perceiving  him  [James 
V.  of  Scotland]  serious,  began  to  comfort  him, 
and  willed  him  to  take  the  work  of  God  in  good 
part.  “  My  portion  of  this  world,”  said  he,  “is 
short,  for  I  will  not  be  with  you  fifteen  days.” 
His  servant  repaired  unto  him,  asking  where  he 
would  have  provision  made  for  his  Yuill  (Christ¬ 
mas),  which  then  approached.  He  answered,  with 
a  disdainful  smirk,  “  I  cannot  tell:  choose  ye  the 
place.  But  this  I  can  tell  you,  ere  Yuill-day  you 
will  be  masterless,  and  the  realm  without  a  king.” 
He  returned  to'  Falkland,  and  took  bed.  And 
albeit  there  appeared  unto  him  no  signs  of  death, 
yet  he  constantly  affirmed,  “  Before  such  a  day 
I  shall  be  dead.”  [He  died  Dec.  18,  in  the  same 
year,  1542.]  —  Quotation  in  Boys’  Suppressed  Evi¬ 
dence,  p.  224. 

32.  A  lady  in  Scotland  told  her  sister  that  a 
coffin  would  leave  the  house  within  a  week  of  the 
day  on  which  she  spoke.  A  child  of  her  sister’s 
caught  scarlet  fever  and  died,  and  the  funeral 
took  place  before  a  week  had  passed  away.* 

*  One  of  this  lady’s  ancestors  was  burnt  as  a  witch. 
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33.  One  Sunday  night  I  was  deeply  impressed 
by  the  spirit  that  one  man  who  sat  in  the  dress 
circle  would  be  dead  before  the  next  Sunday.  I 
solemnly  warned  him  to  flee  at  once  to  Christ,  or 
he  would  perish  in  his  sins.  On  the  Wednesday 
morning  he  dropped  down  dead.  [Mr.  C.  was 
preaching  in  the  Surrey  Theatre.] — Carter’s 
Power  of  Truth ,  p.  8. 

34.  A  lady  writes:  “One  day  in  church,  at  even¬ 
song,  I  noticed  a  very  tall  young  man,  with  several 
little  ragged  boys  round  him.  I  think  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  -  school  of  that 
church,  but  I  did  not  know  it  then,  or  indeed  any¬ 
thing  about  him.  But  I  knelt  down  and  prayed 
for  him  with  all  my  heart,  from  a  feeling  I  could 
neither  resist  nor  understand.  Just  a  week  after 
this,  a  lady  informed  me  that  he  was  dead.  I  told 
her  that  I  had  been  led  to  pray  for  him,  mention¬ 
ing  the  time,  when  she  at  once  said,  *  How  strange ; 
I  also  was  praying  for  him  at  the  same  time  in 
another  church.’  We  neither  of  us  knew  him  per¬ 
sonally,  or  had  any  reason  to  think  him  ill,  or 
could  account  in  any  way  for  our  having  been  thus 
led  to  pray  for  a  stranger.” 


The  Day. 

35.  He  [Mr. - ,  “  called  at  the  eleventh  hour, 

at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  ”]  had  begged  his 
daughter  [“  Mrs.  W - n,  a  very  gracious  woman”] 
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a  little  before  that  she  would  not  leave  him  ;  she 
promised  him  she  would  not.  On  a  sudden,  when 
he  was  in  the  agonies  of  death,  he  pulled  her 
hand,  which  he  had  hold  of,  and  looked  up  to  the 
top  of  the  room,  and  said,  “  Oh,  Polly !  ”  and 
smiled  three  or  four  times.  —  Wills’  Spiritual 
Register ,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 

36.  One  of  Mr.  H. — — ’s  sons  was  ill.  Mr.  H - 

was  going  into  Birmingham,  about  a  mile  from  the 
house  where  he  lived,  at  about  nine  o’clock  one 
morning.  His  son  said  to  him,  “  Don’t  be  long.” 

Mr.  H -  therefore  returned  at  about  11  a.m. 

As  soon  as  he  came,  his  son  said,  “  Kiss  me, 
father;”  and,  as  soon  as  his  father  kissed  him,  he 
departed. 

37.  A  clergyman’s  widow  writes:  “We  lived 
in  a  small  country  village,  about  a  mile  from 
another  village,  and  both  parishes  were  under  the 
sole  care  of  my  husband.  His  father  lived  with 
us,  and  had  done  so  since  our  marriage,  his  wife 
dying  shortly  before  that  time.  He  had  been  with 
us  six  years,  and  was  a  strong  healthy  man.  On 
Christmas  Eve  we  had  had  a  tree  hung  with  pre¬ 
sents,  and  lighted  up,  and  all  the  children,  people, 
and  servants  in  to  see  it.  He  held  my  baby  to 
look  at  it,  and  was  as  merry  as  any  of  us.  The 
next  day  he  was  at  our  morning  service,  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  Holy  Communion.  We  had  our  Christ¬ 
mas  dinnertogether.  We  remembered  nothing  that 
passed,  but  my  husband  asking  him  if  he  was  cold 
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at  church,  he  said  yes:  but  as  the  snow  was  on 
the  ground,  that  was  to  be  expected.  The  minute 
dinner  was  over,  it  came  into  my  mind  to  say, 

*  Do  you  think  father  ought  to  go  to  B - to-day  ?  ’ 

I  chedced  myself,  thinking  how  strange  and  foolish 
they  will  think  me,  to  say  so  without  any  reason ! 
Does  he  not  always  go  ?  Is  he.  not  quite  well  ? 
etc.,  etc.  But  the  desire  to  say  it,  in  spite  of  all 
reason,  was  so  strong,  that  I  had  to  bite  my  lip 
until  it  bled  and  was  sore  for  days  afterwards,  to 
prevent  my  doing  so.  They  set  off,  but  I  never  can 
forget  what  I  felt  as  I  watched  my  father  get 
ready,  and  how  I  longed  to  keep  him.  I  had  a 
cold,  and  was  not  allowed  to  go  with  them.  My 
husband  soon  came  back,  looking  very  pale,  and 
his  first  words  were,  ‘  Poor  father  is  gone.”  I 
fainted  away,  and  when  I  came  to  myself  was  told 
that  he  had  gone  into  the  church,  taken  off  his 
great-coat,  found  his  place  in  his  prayer-book, 
placed  his  spectacles  on  it,  and  then  sat  down  and 
died,  without  falling,  without  a  groan,  preparing 
to  worship  God  in  His  courts  below,  but  called  to 
worship  Him  above.” 

38.  Arise  thou  therefore,  get  thee  to  thine  own 
house  :  and  when  thy  feet  enter  into  the  city,  the 
child  shall  die.  And  all  Israel  shall  mourn  for 
him,  and  bury  him:  for  he  only  of  Jeroboam  shall 
come  to  the  grave,  because  in  him  there  is  found 
some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  in 
the  house  of  Jeroboam.  And  Jeroboam’s  wife 
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arose  and  departed,  and  came  to  Tirzah  :  and 
when  she  came  to  the  threshold  of  the  door,  the 
child  died ;  and  they  buried  him,  and  all  Israel 
mourned  for  him,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  spake  by  the  hand  of  his  servant 
Ahijah  the  prophet. — 1  Kings  xiv.  12,  13,  17,  18. 

39.  Miss  W - writes:  “I  dreamt,  the  night 

before  the  day  on  which  my  nephew  met  with  his 
fatal  accident  in  North  Wales,  that  I  saw  him 
playing  with  a  number  of  his  schoolfellows,  and 
suddenly  a  few  of  them  left  their  game,  and  went 
towards  him  with  beautiful  wreaths  and  crowns 
of  white  flowers  in  their  hands,  and  placed  them 
on  his  head.  This  dream  was  on  Friday  night,  and 
on  the  Thursday  following  my  nephew  fell  asleep.” 

40.  The  Rev.  H.  E.  K - ,  of  E - ,  when  at 

Cambridge,  used  to  collect  for  the  Bible  Society, 
and  knew  several  of  the  poor  people  of  the  town. 
He  noticed  specially  one  poor  idiot  boy,  whose 
habit  it  was  to  attend  every  funeral  at  the  church 
near  his  house.  One  day  the  poor  boy  fell  down 

dead  at  a  funeral.  Mr.  K - •  and  a  friend  went 

to  his  mother,  to  break  the  sad  news  to  her.  To 
their  surprise,  she  was  not  in  the  least  shocked, 
though  she  was  extremely  fond  of  her  child.  She 
explained  that  she  had  been  quite  prepared  for 
the  boy’s  death:  in  fact,  she  knew  of  it  beforehand. 

The  exact  form  of  the  intimation  Mr.  K - did 

not  learn  from  her. 
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41.  February  16.  1735. — Having  heard  a  con¬ 
fused  account  from  a  place  near  Camelford,  in 
Cornwall,  I  wrote  to  a  friend  near  it,  and  received 
the  following  answer: — “According  to  your  desire  I 
have  inquired  into  the  particulars  of  the  late  affair 
at  Delabole  quarry.  On  Monday,  Dec.  2,  William 
Lane,  John  Lane,  William  Kellow,  and  five  more 
of  the  [nine]  partners,  met  in  the  morning,  and 
sent  one  of  their  number  for  Theophilus  Kellow  to 
come  to  work.  He  came,  but  was  so  uneasy  he 
could  not  stay,  but  quickly  returned  home. — These 
[seven  of  the  men]  wrought  on  when  the  rest 
withdrew,  till  in  a  moment  they  were  covered  with 
stones  of  all  sizes,  falling  about  ten  yards,  some 
of  which  were  thought  to  be  three  tons  weight. — 
Five  were  entirely  dashed  to  pieces.”— Wesley’s 
Journal :  Works ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  323,  324. 

42.  Mr.  D - was  superintending  some  large 

railway  works  in  Scotland.  One  morning  he 
observed  that  one  man’s  work  was  not  being  done. 

On  inquiry,  he  was  told  that  Larry - had  had  a 

dream  of  being  killed,  and  he  refused  to  work  that 

day.  Mr.  D - said  if  Larry - did  not  do  his 

work  some  one  else  must  be  found  to  take  his 

place.  Some  time  after,  Mr.  D - was  looking  out 

of  his  window,  which  gave  him  a  view  of  the  work, 
and  saw  a  number  of  men  carrying  something.  It 

was  Larry - .  The  men  had  pfersuaded  him  to 

come  to  work.  The  first  truck  he  filled  was  being 
tilted  over;  it  fell  on  him  and  killed  him. 
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43.  Though  he  [Nicholas  Saunders]  was  strong, 
and,  in  the  judgment  of  all  near  to  him,  far  from 
the  approach  of  death,  yet  in  the  beginning  of  the 
night  he  desired  Cornelius,  the  Bishop  [titular]  of 
Killaloe,  to  give  him  the  extreme  unction  ;  for, 
saith  he,  “  This  night  I  shall  die,  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  call  from  my  Creator.”  Whereupon 
Cornelius  made  answer  that  there  was  no  need 
of  it,  seeing  that  his  body  was  strong,  and  no 
sign  of  death  near  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  his 
disease  pressing  forward,  he  was  anointed  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  and  about  the  time  of  cock- 
crowing  he  surrendered  up  his  soul  to  God. — 
Wood’s  A  thence  Oxonienses,  vol.  i.  p.  206. 

44.  The  Roman  church  in  T -  is  dedicated 

to  All  Saints,  and  it  was  the  eve  of  that  festival. 
The  people  were  busy  preparing  for  it,  and  were 
just  going  to  have  a  full  practice,  from  which 
their  priest  would  for  no  light  matter  absent  him¬ 
self,  as  he  was  musical  and  took  unusual  pains 
with  his  choir.  He  was  seen  to  come  into  the 
church,  take  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  go  out 
again.  They  looked  at  each  other  in  surprise, 
and  wondered  who  was  dying;  as  in  quiet  country 
places  the  sick  are  generally  known  to  the  congre¬ 
gation.  He  had  received  a  message  to  say  that  one 

who  lived  in  his  other  parish  of  K - ,  two  miles 

off,  was  not  very  well,  and  would  like  to  see  him. 
The  message  sounded  so  unimportant,  that  the 
priest’s  first  thought  was  to  go  the  next  day;  but 
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he  could  not  rest;  he  must  start  at  once,  and  take 
with  him  all  he  needed  for  the  last  sacraments. 
The  man  he  went  to  see  was  a  soldier,  who  had  been 
in  India,  and  had  been  sent  home  invalided.  The 
doctor  who  examined  him  said  there  was  organic 
disease,  but  that  with  care  he  might  live  many 
years.  When  the  priest  reached  the  house,  he  was 
told  the  man  was  in  bed  and  much  as  usual.  But 
the  priest  still  felt  the  same  call  as  before,  and  he 
went  upstairs,  and  advised  the  poor  man  to  make 
a  confession,  as  if  it  were  his  last.  He  seemed 
rather  startled  at  first,  and  unwilling  to  do  so;  but 
on  the  priest  assuring  him  that  it  could  not  in  any 
way  hasten  his  end,  and  that  he  would  help  him, 
he  agreed.  He  made  his  confession,  received  all 
the  last  sacraments,  even  to  the  blessing  for  the 
dying,  and  the  priest  left  the  house.  The  man 
died  just  half-an-hour  after  he  had  gone.  At  first, 
his  friends  said,  he  had  seemed  better,  was  very 
cheerful,  and  had  had  some  tea  and  toast,  and 
then  he  sank  quite  suddenly. 


The  Hour. 

45-  The  grand-daughter  was  prepared  by  her 
relative  for  the  bereavement  that  awaited  her. 
The  evening  before  her  death  she  called  the 
sorrowing  girl  to  her  side,  and  said:  “This  night 
I  am  going  to  my  heavenly  home;  at  midnight 
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my  Saviour  will  come  to  fetch  me.”  She  ex¬ 
pired  at  the  hour  she  had  thus  foretold. — Dorothea 
Trudel ,  p.  20. 

46.  A  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  her 
little  boy  in  the  Bible  after  he  was  in  bed.  It  was 
what  he  liked  better  than  anything  else ;  so  that 
when  he  was  naughty  his  mother  punished  him  by 
not  reading  to  him.  One  day  this  was  the  case, 
and  she  refused.  He  begged  very  hard  that  she 
would,  but  as  she  still  persisted,  he  began  to  sing, 
“  Before  the  morning  light,  all  in  the  still  midnight, 
I  shall  die  to-night.”  After  his  mother  had  left 
him,  the  nurse  came  into  the  room ;  and  he  en¬ 
treated  her  to  read  to  him,  but  she  refused  also, 
saying  she  could  not  do  so,  as  his  mother  had  not. 
He  began  to  sing  again  the  same  words  :  “  Before 
the  morning  light,  all  in  the  still  midnight,  I  shall 
die  to-night.”  He  sang  these  words  over  and 
over  again.  His  mother  was  taken  ill  that  night, 
and  the  nurse  being  obliged  to  attend  to  her,  had 
forgotten  the  little  boy  for  some  hours ;  but  the 
words  he  had  been  singing  coming  to  her  mind, 
she  went  to  look  at  him.  It  was  just  “the  still 
midnight,”  12  o’clock,  and  the  little  boy  was  dead  ! 
The  sad  news  was  too  much  for  his  mother ;  she 
died,  after  giving  birth  to  a  dead  child,  and  the 
nurse  also  died  soon  after,  from  the  shock  and 
distress,  so  that  there  were  four  all  dead  together 
in  that  house. 
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47.  On  the  seventh  day,  in  the  morning,  he 
[Richard  Hubberthorn,  Quaker]  asked  for  the 
mistress  of  the  house,  and  said,  “  This  night,  or 
to-morrow,  I  shall  depart  hence.”  And  the  next 
morning  he  said  to  one  sitting  by  him  :  “  Do  not 
seek  to  hold  me,  for  it  is  too  straight  for  me,  and 
out  of  this  straightness  I  must  go;  for  I  am  wound 
into  largeness,  and  I  am  to  be  lifted  up  on  high,  far 
above  all.”  [Died  that  evening.]  — Piety  Promoted , 
vol.  i.  p.  44. 

48.  I  will  say  to  my  soul,  Soul,  thou  hast  much 
goods  laid  up  for  many  years ;  take  thine  ease, 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry.  But  God  said  unto  him, 
Thou  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall  be  required  of 
thee. — 5.  Luke  xii.  19,  20. 

49.  One  of  those  same  handmaids  of  God  being 
ill  of  the  same  disease,  and  reduced  to  extremity, 
began  on  a  sudden,  about  midnight,  to  cry  out 
to  them  that  attended  her,  desiring  that  they 
would  put  out  the  candle  that  was  lighted  there; 
which,  when  she  had  often  repeated,  and  yet  no 
one  obeyed  her,  at  last  she  said :  “  I  know  you 
think  I  speak  this  in  a  raving  fit,  but  let  me  inform 
you  it  is  not  so;  for  of  a  truth  I  tell  you  that  I  see 
this  house  filled  with  so  much  light,  that  your 
candle  there  seems  to  me  to  be  wholly  dark.” 
And  when  even  yet  no  one  regarded  what  she 
said,  or  complied  with  her  request,  she  added: 
“  Let  that  candle  burn  as  long  as  you  will,  but 
take  notice  that  it  is  not  mine,  for  my  light  will 
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come  to  me  at  the  dawn  of  the  day.”  Then  she 
began  to  tell  that  a  certain  man  of  God,  who  had 
died  that  same  year,  had  appeared  to  her,  telling 
her  that  at  the  break  of  day  she  should  depart  to 
the  eternal  light.  The  truth  of  which  vision  was 
established  by  the  death  of  the  girl  as  soon  as 
the  day  appeared.  —  Bede’s  Ecclesiastical  History, 
book  iv.  chap.  8. 


50.  He  [John,  Earl  of  Rochester]  told  me  of 
another  odd  presage  that  one  had  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  death,  in  the  Lady  Warre’s,  his  mother-in-law’s 
house.  The  chaplain  had  dreamt  that  on  a  certain 
day  he  should  die,  but  being  by  all  the  family  put 
out  of  the  belief  of  it,  he  had  almost  forgot  it,  till, 
the  evening  before,  at  supper,  there  being  thirteen 
at  table,  according  to  a  fond  conceit  that  one  of 
these  must  soon  die,  one  of  the  young  ladies 
pointed  to  him  that  he  was  to  die.  He,  remem¬ 
bering  his  dream,  fell  into  some  disorder,  and  the 
Lady  Warre  reproving  him  for  his  superstition, 
he  said  he  was  confident  he  was  to  die  before 
morning ;  but  he  being  in  perfect  health,  it  was 
not  much  minded.  It  was  Saturday  night,  and  he 
was  to  preach  next  day.  He  went  to  his  chamber 
and  sat  up  late,  as  appeared  by  the  burning  of  his 
candle,  and  he  had  been  preparing  his  notes  for 
his  sermon,  but  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  the 
next  morning.  These  things,  he  said,  made  him 
inclined  to  believe  the  soul  was  a  substance  dis- 
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tinct  from  matter,  and  this  often  returned  into 
his  thoughts. — Bishop  Burnet’s  Life  of  John , 
Earl  of  Rochester. 

51.  Mrs.  H -  is  a  “  medium.”  At  a  seance 

she  was  entranced,  and  said  that  a  young  man, 

who  was  then  in  the  L - Infirmary,  would  die 

before  three  o’clock  next  morning.  She  said  this 
one  Tuesday.  It  seemed  most  unlikely  to  come 
to  pass,  for  the  )7oung  man  was  apparently  re¬ 
covering,  and  had  got  so  much  better  that  it  had 
been  arranged  that  he  should  be  removed  from  the 
infirmary  on  the  following  Saturday.  His  father 
became  anxious  on  account  of  what  passed  at  the 
seance,  and  went  next  morning  to  the  infirmary. 
His  son  was  dead.  When  the  nurse  went  round 
at  three  o’clock,  as  usual,  she  found  that  he  had 
departed.  The  account  of  this  youth  at  the 

seance  was  professedly  given  through  Mrs.  H - , 

by  a  spirit  calling  herself  E.  K.  This  spirit  always 
gives  her  inspirations  in  rhyme.  On  this  occasion 
the  medium  repeated  a  lengthy  description  of  the 
young  man’s  last  hours  :  all  its  particulars,  as 
far  as  could  be  ascertained,  were  strictly  correct. 


52.  [In  1624,  died  Jacob  Bohme,  at  Gorlitz.] 
Asking  what  time  it  was,  he  was  told  it  was  two 
o’clock.  “  My  time,”  he  said,  “  is  not  yet:  three 
hours  hence  is  my  time.”  When  that  time  had 
arrived,  he  died. — Howitt’s  History  of  the  Super¬ 
natural,  vol.  ii.  p.  382. 
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53.  In  May,  1869,  died  a  man  of  the  name  of 

Evans,  in  H -  street,  Birmingham.  Having 

remained  unconscious  for  some  time,  he  wakened 
up,  and  asked  what  time  it  was.  He  was  told 
that  it  was  5  p.m.  He  replied  that  he  had  two 
hours  to  live.  He  died  at  7  p.m. 

54.  About  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  which 
was  the  30th,  he  [Samuel  Emlen]  inquired  the  time, 
and  when  he  was  told  it,  he  said,  “  The  conflict 
will  be  over  before  five.”  About  half-past  four  he 
gave  up  the  spirit. — Piety  Promoted,  vol.  iii.  p.  127. 

55.  About  the  eleventh  hour  in  the  morning,  he 
[George  Chalkley]  inquired  how  the  tide  was, 
which  nobody  then  present  could  exactly  tell. 
Some  time  after  he  asked  again.  His  man  then 
went  out  to  see,  and  told  him  it  would  be  high 
water  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  He  then  lay 
still  awhile,  as  if  considering,  and  spake  cheerfully 
out  aloud,  so  that  all  in  the  room  might  hear,  “  I 
shall  go  off  about  five.”  His  man  asked  him, 
“  Master,  how  dost  know  ?  ”  To  which  he  an¬ 
swered,  “  Know,  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe  it.” 
[Died  “  in  sweet  peace  just  as  the  clock  went  five.” 
1725.] — Piety  Promoted,  vol.  ii.  pp.  173,  174. 

56.  At  the  full  of  the  moon  this  damsel  fell  in  a 
fit,  the  recurrence  obeying  the  regular  periods  of 
the  tide.  During  the  flood  she  lay  in  a  speechless 
trance,  and  revived  from  it  on  the  ebb.  Her 
father  was  engaged  on  the  Thames,  and  so  struck 
was  he  with  the  regularity  of  these  attacks,  that 
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on  his  return  from  the  river  he  correctly  antici¬ 
pated  the  condition  of  his  daughter ;  and  even  in 
the  night  he  has  arisen  to  his  work,  as  her  cries 
on  recovering  from  the  fit  were  always  a  cor¬ 
rect  monitor  to  him  of  the  turning  of  the  tide. — 
Dendy’s  Philosophy  of  Mystery ,  p.  377. 

57.  Mr.  George  Hughes,  B.D.,  of  Plymouth, 
died  [July  3]  1665,  aged  64.  Though  persecuted 
for  his  Nonconformity,  he  continued  preaching 
privately  to  the  last,  which  he  did  twice  the  Lord’s 
day  before  he  died,  but  concluded  with  these 
memorable  words,  “  And  now  all  my  work  is 
done.”  The  evening  before  he  died  he  ordered 
his  watch  to  lie  by  him,  and  desired  a  relation  to 
observe  when  it  was  two  o’clock;  for,  says  he, 
“  That  is  my  hour.”  And  accordingly  just  then  he 
expired. — Buck’s  Practical  Expositor ,  pp.  209,  210. 

58.  A  fever  seized  on  Father  Francis,  on  the 
20th  of  November,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was 
endued  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  day  and 
hour  of  his  death,  as  he  openly  declared  to  the 
pilot  of  the  vessel,  Francis  d’Aghiar,  who  after¬ 
wards  made  an  authentic  deposition  of  it  by 
solemn  oath. — Father  Dominic  Bohur’s  Life  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  p.  328. 


The  Manner. 

59.  A  lady  lately  married  saw  one  day  at  noon 
in  a  vision  her  unborn  child  rise  to  an  elevated 
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situation  in  the  world,  having  the  command  of 
soldiers,  dragged  to  a  dungeon,  tried  for  murder, 
condemned,  pardoned,  but  soon  after  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  populace.  After  this  she  imagined 
much  confusion  arose  in  the  country,  till  the  name 
of  her  son  became  odious  and  detestable  to  almost 
the  whole  nation.  [Her  son  was  Captain  Por- 
teus:  the  dream  was  fulfilled  in  him.] — Ottway’s 
News  from  the  Invisible  World ,  p.  44. 

60.  Mrs.  D - ,  wife  of  a  clergyman,  writes  : 

— “  The  night  after  my  child  was  born  I  awoke 
out  of  a  sound  sleep,  very  much  frightened  and 
screaming.  The  nurse  came  to  know  what  was  the 
matter,  and  I  asked  her  where  my  child  was,  as  I 
dreamt  he  was  grown  up  a  big  child,  and  had  been 
thrown  from  a  carriage  and  killed.  This  terrible 
accident  did  happen  when  he  was  fifteen.  I  never 
dream  anything  that  I  recollect  afterwards  with¬ 
out  a  sort  of  feeling  that  my  child  is  always  by 
my  side,  and  I  have  frequently  awoke  with  the 
impression  that  he  is  sitting  by  me.” 

61.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Gray  [“minister 
of  the  Outer  High  Church  of  Glasgow,”  born 
about  1634]  often  longed  for  the  twenty-second 
year  of  his  age,  wherein  he  expected  to  rest  from 
his  labours.  According  to  his  desire  it  was  granted 
to  him  by  death  to  pass  unto  the  Author  of  life, 
being  only  twenty-two  years  old. — Scots  Worthies , 
vol.  i.  pp.  212,  213. 

62.  The  Prince  de  Radswil  had  adopted  an 
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orphan  niece.  He  inhabited  a  chateau  in  Galicia, 
in  which  was  a  very  large  room,  which  separated 
the  apartments  of  the  prince  from  those  occupied 
by  the  children,  so  that  in  order  to  communicate 
it  was  necessary  either  to  pass  through  this  room  or 
go  through  the  courtyard.  The  little  Agnes,  five 
or  six  years  old,  uttered  piercing  shrieks  whenever 
she  was  taken  through  the  apartment.  She 
pointed  with  an  expression  of  terror  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  picture  that  hung  over  the  door,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Cumsean  Sibyl.  Many  attempts  were  made 
to  vanquish  this  repugnance,  which  was  attributed 
to  childish  obstinacy ;  but  the  attempts  led  to 
such  serious  consequences,  that  the  point  was 
yielded,  and  for  ten  or  twelve  years  the  young 
girl  preferred,  during  all  weathers,  traversing  the 
vast  courtyard  or  the  gardens,  to  passing  through 
that  door  which  gave  her  such  painful  impressions. 
Having  arrived  at  marriageable  age,  the  young 
countess  was  introduced  at  the  chateau.  During 
the  evening  the  company,  desiring  some  merry 
game,  repaired  to  the  large  parlour,  where,  more¬ 
over,  the  wedding  ball  was  to  take  place.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  the  cheerful  scenes  around  her,  Agnes 
did  not  hesitate  to  follow  the  guests.  Scarcely 
had  she  reached  the  portal  than  she  drew  back  and 
acknowledged  her  fear.  According  to  custom,  she 
had  led  the  way,  and  her  bridegroom,  her  friends, 
and  uncle,  laughing  at  her  childishness,  closed  the 
door  on  her.  But  the  poor  girl  resisted,  and  the 
door  being  violently  shaken,  the  picture  that  hung 
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over  it  fell  down.  An  angle  of  the  enormous  mass 
crushed  her  skull,  and  killed  her  on  the  spot. — 
De  Boismont  on  Hallucinations ,  pp.  201,  202. 

63.  A  farmer  in  Worcestershire  dreamt  that  his 
little  boy  of  twelve  years  old  had  fallen  from  the 
waggon,  and  was  killed.  The  dream  recurred 
three  times  in  one  night ;  but,  unwilling  to  yield 
to  superstitious  fears,  he  allowed  the  child  to  ac¬ 
company  the  waggoner  to  Kidderminster  fair.  The 
driver  was  very  fond  of  the  boy,  and  he  felt  as¬ 
sured  would  take  care  of  him ;  hut  having  occa¬ 
sion  to  go  a  little  out  of  the  road  to  leave  a  parcel, 
the  man  bade  the  child  walk  on  with  the  waggon, 
and  he  would  meet  him  at  a  certain  spot.  On 
arriving  there  the  horses  were  coming  quietly  for¬ 
ward,  but  the  boy  was  not  with  them,  and  on 
retracing  the  road,  he  was  found  dead,  having 
apparently  fallen  from  the  shafts,  and  been  crushed 
by  the  wheels. — Mr.  Crowe’s  Night  Side  of  Nature, 
pp.  40,  41. 

64.  Mrs.  R - ,  a  widow,  lives  in  F - Street, 

Birmingham.  Her  husband  heard  a  voice  saying 
to  him,  “  Set  thine  house  in  order,  for  thou  shalt 
die,  and  not  live.”  A  month  after  this  he  was  on 
the  top  of  a  stack,  and  said,  “  I  won’t  die  to-day,  for 
last  night  I  dreamed  I  fell  off  a  wheat  stack  and 
was  killed,  but  this  is  a  barley  stack.”  He  had 
scarcely  said  the  words  when  he  fell  off  the  stack 
and  was  killed. 
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65.  It  is  not  the  least  curious  feature  in  this 
extraordinary  scene,  that  another  noble,  far  more 
highly  gifted,  but  almost  as  wayward,  Lord  Byron, 
should  have  been  present  at  Lord  Camelford’s  fall 
[in  a  duel  with  Mr.  Best].  At  a  dinner-party 
which  took  place  afterwards  at  Douglas  Kin- 
naird’s,  in  May,  1814,  the  poet  volunteered  the 
following  strange  statement.  “  Is  there  any 
one,”  said  Kinnaird,  “  who,  if  he  was  forced  to 
speak  honestly,  would  not  confess  he  had  his  own 

superstition?”  “Oh,”  said  - ,  “you  Scotch 

have  a  right  to  second-sight,  and  ghosts,  and  all 
that.”  “  I  suppose  it  is — at  least  I  am  proud  to 
hail  it  as  such,”  said  Lord  Byron,  “  I  suppose  it 
is  a  proof  of  my  Scotch  blood  that  I  believe 

I  may - -”  He  paused,  and  looked  round  at  us. 

His  countenance  was  at  this  time  more  agree¬ 
able  than  I  think  I  ever  saw  it  before  or  after  ;  it 
had,  from  the  serious  and  high  tone  of  our  con¬ 
versation,  an  exalted  expression,  totally  opposite 
to  that  virulent  sneer  which  usually  belonged  to  it; 
and  there  was,  as  he  looked  around,  a  sort  of 
youthful  confidence  and  candour  that  was  for  the 
moment  real.  “  I  am  speaking  to  men  of  honour, 
and  in  strict  confidence.  When  I  was  about  fifteen, 
I  dreamed  that  I  was  walking  in  a  wood,  and  the 
dried  leaves  crushed  under  my  feet.  Suddenly 
they  whirled  up  before  me  as  in  a  vortex,  and  as 
they  dispersed  I  saw  a  space  laid  bare,  and  on  it 
lay  a  ghastly  spectacle, — a  corpse, — the  dead  body 
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of  a  young  man,  tall,  handsome,  in  the  very  pride 
of  youth :  his  dress  was  rich  ;  but  it,  and  his  hair, 
and  the  ground  about  him,  were  all  clotted  with 
gore,  and  a  hideous  wound  in  his  breast  seemed 
bleeding  still.  I  raised  the  arm  ;  it  fell  dead  from 
my  hand,  and  I  awoke  with  a  groan.  Three  times 
did  I  dream  this  horrible  dream,  till  the  features, 
the  dress,  the  stiffening  limbs,  and  every  individual 
clot  and  gout  of  blood  were  as  vivid  to  my  sight  as 
you  are  now.  Time  passed.  The  impression,  the 
immediate  horror  of  the  dream,  had  began  to  fade, 
when  I  came  to  London.  I  was  one  day  intro¬ 
duced  to  a  young  man,  whose  countenance,  though 
handsome  and  interesting,  gave  me  so  painful  a 
feeling  as  I  looked  at  it,  that  I  involuntarily  turned 
away ;  but  why  I  felt  this  kind  of  terror  at  a 
stranger’s  face  I  could  not  comprehend.  It  was 
Lord  Camelford.  We  became  acquainted,  intimate. 
He  fought,  he  was  killed.  I  was  called,  I  went, 
I  saw — it  was  the  very  figure  of  my  dream.  So 
lay  the  arm,  so  the  tangled  bloody  hair:  the 
gashed  wound  still  bled,  and  where  the  gore 
had  dried  I  beheld  each  several  clot  and  gout  as 
I  had  seen  it  in  my  dream.”  Pale  as  ashes  had 
he  grown  as  he  told  his  tale,  and  his  lips  trembled 
as  he  spoke.  All  was  silent,  when  Lord  Byron, 
swallowing  a  tumbler  of  water  at  a  draught,  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  A  capital  hand  at  a  devilled  turkey 
was  Camelford.  I  have  always  cherished  an 
affectionate  regard  for  devils  on  his  account,  ever 
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since  that  last  night  when  he  supped  on  one.  Do 
let  us  have  one  now,  Kinnaird.” — Neale’s  Closing 
Scene ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  328-331. 

66.  The  Rev.  A.  E.,  now  a  dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  one  night  so  apparently 
distressed  in  his  sleep,  that  his  wife  awoke  him. 
He  had  been  crying  bitterly.  He  had  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  his  dream,  and  related  it  to  Mrs. 

E - .  He  thought  he  was  in  a  village  which  he 

had  never  seen  before.  He  observed  the  character 
and  position  of  the  houses,  and  described  the  whole 
scene  minutely,  when  telling  the  dream.  He  went 
up  to  the  door  of  a  house,  and  asked  the  servant 
for  his  brother,  who  also  was  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  answer  was,  “  He  is 

gone.”  Mr.  E - had  not  seen  anything  of  this 

brother  for  some  time ;  but  hearing  that  he  was 
to  preach  at  a  place  not  very  far  off,  thought  he 
would  like  to  see  him,  as  the  dream  made  him 
anxious.  When  he  came  to  the  place,  he  saw  the 
village  shown  him  in  the  dream.  The  houses, 
&c.,  were  just  as  they  had  appeared  to  him.  The 
house  at  which  he  had  inquired  was  in  the  exact 
position:  everything  so  far  was  fulfilled.  He  went 
up  to  the  door,  the  same  servant  said  the  same 

words,  “  He  is  gone.”  Mr.  E - ’s  brother  had 

died  very  suddenly  in  that  house. 


67.  Another  [youth]  about  the  same  age  [twelve 
years]  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  cried  out  in  the 
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like  manner  several  nights  in  the  month  of  May, 
1705,  that  a  horse  was  kicking  at  him  to  dash  out 
his  brains,  which  came  to  pass  the  same  week. — 
Dr.  Woodward’s  Fair  Warnings  to  a  Careless 
World,  p.  137. 

68.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D - purposed  visiting  some 

friends  at  a  distance.  Mrs.  D - announced  one 

morning  that  she  could  not  go.  Mr.  D — —  urged 
her  to  give  a  reason.  After  some  hesitation  she 
told  him  that  she  had  dreamed  that  he  was  killed 
by  a  horse.  He  laughed  at  the  idea  of  her  paying 
any  attention  to  a  dream.  After  a  while  he  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  go  to  K - ,  and  let  him  follow  her. 

Before  she  left,  she  extorted  from  him  a  promise 
that  he  would  not,  under  any  circumstances,  saddle 
his  own  horse  while  she  was  away.  This  promise 
he  kept  for  a  time,  fill,  having  to  go  out  one  even¬ 
ing,  he  did  not  disturb  his  man,  who  was  tired,  but 
saddled  his  horse  without  a  light.  The  girths 

were  not  tight  enough.  Mr.  D -  mounted  in 

the  stable  ;  the  horse  fell  with  him,  but  neither 

was  hurt.  Mr.  D - went  to  K - ,  where  Mrs. 

D - was.  A  friend  there  took  him  to  see  some 

young  horses  that  he  was  rearing:  one  of  them 

kicked  Mr.  D -  in  the  chest,  and  he  died  the 

same  evening. 

69.  In  the  year  1682,  Mr.  Peden  married  that 
singular  Christian,  John  Brown,  of  Priest  Hill, 
in  the  parish  of  Muirkirk,  to  his  second  wife, 
Isabel  Weir.  After  marriage,  he  said  to  the  bride, 
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“Isabel,  you  have  got  a  good  man  to  be  your  hus¬ 
band,  but  you  will  not  enjoy  him  long ;  prize  his 
company,  and  keep  linen  by  you  to  be  his  winding- 
sheet,  for  ye  will  need  it  when  ye  are  not  looking 
for  it,  and  it  will  be  a  bloody  one.”  This  was 
sadly  verified  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1685. — 
Soots  Worthiest  vol.  i.  p.  519. 


70.  She  [Elspeth  Cursetter]  spoke  dangerous 
words  to  a  child,  saying,  “  Wally  fall  that  gwhyt 
head  of  thine,  but  the  pox  will  tak  thee  away  frae 
thy  mother.”  As  it  proved,  for  the  little  white 
head  was  laid  low  a  short  time  after,  when  the 
small-pox  raged  through  the  land.  “  Thou  can 
tell  eneugh  yf  thow  lyke,”  said  the  mother  to  her 
afterwards,  “  that  could  tell  that  my  bairne  would 
die  so  long  befoir  the  tyme.”  —  Linton’s  Witch 
Stories,  pp.  70,  71. 

71.  And  a  certain  man  of  the  sons  of  the  pro¬ 
phets  said  unto  his  neighbour  in  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  Smite  me,  I  pray  thee.  And  the  man 
refused  to  smite  him.  Then  said  he  unto  him, 
Because  thou  hast  not  obeyed  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  behold,  as  soon  as  thou  art  departed  from 
me,  a  lion  shall  slay  thee.  And  as  soon  as  he 
was  departed  from  him,  a  lion  found  him,  and 
slew  him. — 1  Kings  xx.  35,  36. 


72.  It  was  said  that  at  the  very  instant  the 
king  [Henry  VII.]  expressed  the  wish  [“  to  see 
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and  converse  with  him”],  Nixon  was  by  super¬ 
natural  means  made  acquainted  with  it,  and  that 
he  ran  about  the  town  of  Over  in  great  distress  of 
mind,  calling  out  like  a  madman  that  Henry  had 
sent  for  him,  and  that  he  must  go  to  court  and  be 
clammed ,  that  is,  starved  to  death.  During  all 
the  time  of  his  residence  at  court  he  was  in  con¬ 
stant  fear  of  being  starved  to  death.  One  day  the 
king  went  out  hunting,  when  Nixon  ran  to  the 
palace  gate,  and  entreated  on  his  knees  that  he 
might  not  be  left  behind  to  be  starved.  After  his 
departure,  the  servants  of  the  palace  began  to  jeer 
at  and  insult  Nixon.  Nixon  complained  to  the 
officer  [in  whose  care  he  was],  who,  to  prevent 
him  from  being  further  molested,  locked  him  up 
in  the  king’s  own  closet,  and  brought  him  regu¬ 
larly  his  four  meals  a  day.  [The  officer  was  hastily 
called  away  to  the  king,  forgot  the  prophet,  came 
back  in  three  days,  and]  found  him  lying  upon  the 
floor,  starved  to  death,  as  he  had  predicted. — 
Mackay’s  Popular  Delusions ,  vol.  i.  pp.  197-199. 

73.  Mrs.  D — — ,  a  poor  woman,  says,  “  Next 
morning  we  got  up.  I  forget  whether  we  had  any 
food  or  not.  I  got  my  work  ready  to  go  to  market. 
My  husband  seemed  in  wonderful  low  spirits ;  he 
hardly  knowed  where  to  go  or  what  to  do.  Anna 
she  picked  up  every  bit  of  straw  about  the  house, 
and  told  him  not  to  play  with  fire,  for  fear  he’d 
get  burned.  When  he  was  a-going  out,  she  catched 
hold  of  him  as  well  as  she  could,  and  said,  *  Father, 
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wherever  you  go,  don’t  spend  your  money,  nor  get 
drunk.’  When  I  got  almost  home,  I  met  one  of 
my  neighbours  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Knight,  and 
she  stood  and  looked  at  me,  but  never  spoke. 
I  thought  to  myself,  I  wonder  what  I’ve  done  to 
Mrs.  Knight,  that  she  don’t  speak.  She  was  a  very 
intimate  friend  of  mine.  I  came  on  and  met  the 
publican  of  the  ‘  Old  Chequers.’  He  said  to  me, 

4  You  mustn’t  be  frightened.’  He  said  to  me 
again,  ‘  You  mustn’t  be  frightened.  Your  biggest 
girl  is  burnt  to  death  in  the  house.’  ” 

74.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1699,  a  youth  whom 
I  knew  in  the  county  of  Essex,  being  about  twelve 
years  of  age,  cried  out  several  nights  together, 
and  many  times  in  each  night,  that  he  should  be 
drowned,  which  followed  in  a  few  days  after. — Dr. 
Woodward’s  Fair  Warnings  to  a  Careless  World , 
P-  137- 


CHAPTER  II. 

potoersf. 

CAUGHT  UP — TRANCE — GIFT  OF  PRAYER — GIFT  OF 
PROPPIECY — PERFECT  PEACE. 

Caught  Up. 

75.  A  dying  girl  suddenly  opened  her  eyes,  and 
said,  “  Raise  me  higher  !  raise  me  higher  !  ”  Her 
loving  parents  sought  to  arrange  her  pillows 
better,  when  she  smiled,  and  said,  “Not  so;  I 
mean  something  far  different — higher,  higher  !  *** 
and  soon  she  was  borne  by  angels  into  the  joy  of 
her  Lord.  Her  tombstone  bears  the  inscription, 
“J.  B.,  aged  thirteen  years.  ‘  Raised  higher!’” — 
Quoted  in  the  Herald  of  Mercy,  Feb.  1873. 

76.  A  good  old  man,  on  his  death-bed,  who  had 
been  talking  about  the  “  living  waters,”  suddenly 

*  Far  different  from  this  case  : — “  On  the  last  day  which 
she  lived,  she  [Mary  Evens]  lay  pretty  easy  till  towards  noon, 
when  she  was  seized  with  violent  pain  in  her  side.  ‘  Dear 
mother/  said  she,  ‘  lift  me  up,  I  cannot  breathe.’”  [1 77°-]— 
Piety  Promoted ,  vol.  iii.  p.  19. 
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stopped,  for  a  message  had  been  sent,  which  he 
soon  told  us,  and  it  was  this  :  “  Thou  sayest,  Come 
up  hither;  thou  sayest,  Come  up  hither ;  ”  which 
words  he  went  on  repeating  until  his  tongue  ceased 
to  utter,  his  heart  to  beat,  and  his  eyes  were  closed 
in  death. 

77.  A  little  before  he  [William  Briggins]  de¬ 
parted,  he  sounded  forth  a  pleasant  harmony, 
which  made  all  the  room  admire.  He  after  some 
time  said,  “Lift  me  up,”  and  then  he  uttered  many 
heavenly  expressions.  [1688.]  — Piety  Promoted , 
vol.  i.  p.  506. 

78.  His  [James  Mitchell’s]  last  words  were 

these,  “  Lord,  open  the  gates,  that  I  may  enter 
in and  a  little  after  his  father  asked  what  he 
was  doing.  Whereupon  he  lifted  up  his  hands, 
and  caused  all  his  fingers  shiver  and  twirl,  and 
in  presence  of  many  honest  neighbours  yielded  up 
his  spirit,  and  went  to  his  rest  a  little  after  sun¬ 
rising  upon  the  nth  of  J une,  1643. — Scots  Worthies , 
vol.  ii.  p.  43.  _ _ 

79.  One  of  the  most  astonishing  passages  that 
I  myself  have  been  witness  of,  of  this  nature,  and 
which  happened  in  my  own  house,  is  this  which 
follows.  In  the  year  1683,  whilst  I  lived  at  Ship- 
ley,  my  wife  took  a  neighbour’s  daughter,  Mary 
Holland  by  name,  to  be  her  servant,  aged  about 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  jolly  and  corpulent, 
honest,  humble,  and  innocent,  free  from  all  pride 
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and  guile  naturally  (so  far  as  I  could  judge), 
but  of  no  sharp  intellectuals  nor  extraordinary 
knowledge,  constant  to  her  private  prayers,  as 
far  as  we  could  make  observation.  Her  parents 
were  persons  of  good  fame,  and  great  hospi¬ 
tality,  and  lived  fashionably  and  plentifully  as  any 
of  the  parish.  This  damsel  having  fetcht  in 
water  to  brew  with  the  next  day,  she  went  to 
bed  that  night,  fell  into  a  deep  sleep  (as  she 
was  by  nature  inclined  to  do)  presently;  but 
which  was  extraordinary,  next  morning  she  could 
not  be  awaked;  and  so  she  continued  all  that 
day  and  till  the  middle  of  the  third  night.  The 
physician,  taking  the  distemper  for  a  coma ,  gave 
his  advice  accordingly,  but  without  success.  I 
by  and  by  left  off  [praying] ,  and  with  my  pen 
in  my  hand  noted  down  these  following  expres¬ 
sions,  which  I  deliver  to  the  world  for  an  enigma, 
desiring  a  candid  solution  of  it.  Men  of  a  licen- 
tuous  wit  may  banter  anything,  the  Bible,  provi¬ 
dence,  and  God  Himself.  But  give  me  a  right 
judgment  upon  the  following  expressions  :  “  He 
comes,  the  serpent,  he  comes  in  now;  there’s 
nothing  now  but  devils.  I  can  beat  them,  Lord. 
I  am  Thy  child,  I  am  Thy  child,  I  am.  O  let 
me  in;  I  have  fenced  against  the  serpent,  and  now 
I  cannot  get  in.  Satan  would  have  me,  and  I 
have  much  ado  to  get  in  again.  Stay  for  me,  for 
Christ’s  sake,  stay ;  for  the  Lord’s  sake,  stay. 
Lend  me  your  hands.  For  Christ’s  sake  do  not 
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go  away  without  me.  For  Christ’s  sake  lend  thy 
hand.  I  believe  we  can  get  up  now,  cannot  we  ? 
Cannot  we  ?  I  believe  we  can  get  up  now,  can¬ 
not  we  ?  I  believe  we  can  get  up  now,  cannot 
we?  Oh,  ye  ha’nt  me  yet.  Cannot  ye  pull  me 
up  a  little  farther  ?  Pull  me  up  a  little  farther. 
Take  hold  of  my  hand,  and  get  me  through  there 
somewhere.  I’ll  go  round  to  the  door  and  meet 
you  there.  I  am  coming,  I  am  coming,  I  am 
coming.  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us.  Put  a  string 
down,  put  a  string  down,  put  a  string  down.  My 
dear  Christ,  my  dear  Christ,  pull  me  up,  pull  me 
up,  pull  me  up.  Have  me  in  somehow.  Oh, 
heaven  is  a  rare  place  !  And  now  Christ  is  come 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  to  fetch  away  my  body, 
but  how  will  Christ  get  my  body  thither  ?  ”  She 
died  within  a  few  hours. — Turner’s  Remarkable 
Providences ,  part  i.  chap.  2. 

80.  It  is  not  expedient  for  me  doubtless  to  glory. 
I  will  come  to  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Lord. 
I  knew  a  man  in  Christ  above  fourteen  years  ago 
(whether  in  the  body,  I  cannot  tell  ;  or  whether 
out  of  the  body,  I  cannot  tell :  God  knoweth),  such 
an  one  caught  up  to  the  third  heaven. — 2  Cor.  xii. 
1,  2. 


Trance. 

81.  She  [Mrs.  Lucy  Walton,  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing]  said  to  Brother  Smith,  who  was  sitting  by 
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her,  “  Do  you  see  that  blessed  company  ?  They 
are  glorious  angels  waiting  for  my  coming !  I 
thought  I  was  going  with  them,  but  I  dropped 
back  again.”  [On  the  day  of  her  departure,  the 
Wednesday  after  this,]  for  two  hours  she  was  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  with  her  eyes  and  hands 
lifted  up.  When  she  came  to  herself,  she  looked 
at  us  and  said,  “  Where  am  I  ?  What  am  I  doing 
here  ?  What  hath  brought  me  back  again  ?  ” — 
Arminian  Magazine,  April,  1793,  pp.  210,  211. 

82.  Miss  M - -,  aged  about  75  years,  died  at 

Birmingham  in  the  year  1873.  One  day,  when  a 

clergyman,  Mr.  A - ,  called  on  her,  she  was 

greatly  excited.  She  sent  for  her  sister,  and  when 
she  came,  urged  her  to  thank  God  “  for  this  op¬ 
portunity.”  She  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that 

all  should  praise  God  and  pray  silently .  Mr.  A - 

knelt  with  the  rest,  but  did  not  begin  to  pray  aloud 

for  some  time.  When  they  rose,  Miss  M - was, 

as  before,  in  transports  of  joy,  exclaiming  again 

and  again,  “Oh,  how  delightful !  ”  Mr.  A - 

thought  little  of  this  at  the  time,  but  when  he 
called  next  day,  a  lady  who  was  nursing  Miss 

M - repeated  some  words  used  by  Miss  M - 

to  her.  Miss  M - expressed  her  regret  at  being 

sent  back  again  into  this  world,  and  asked  why  God 
had  let  her  return.  She  departed  a  few  days  after. 

83.  It  pleased  God  to  give  him  a  tolerable  night, 
but  in  the  morning  he  moaned  greatly  “that  he 
had  come  back  to  the  world  again.”  [Mr.  Joseph 
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Shipman,  a.d.  1771.] —Wills’  Spiritual  Register , 
vol.  i.  p.  90.  _ 

84.  To-day  [Monday,  June  17,  1765]  I  received 
from  Prudence  Nixon  herself  the  strange  account 
of  her  late  husband: — In  November  last,  on  a 
Sunday  evening,  he  was  uncommonly  fervent  in 
prayer,  and  found  such  a  desire  as  he  never  had 
before  “to  depart  and  to  be  with  Christ.”  In  the 
night  she  awaked,  and  found  him  quite  stiff,  and 
without  either  sense  or  motion.  Supposing  him 
to  be  either  dying  or  dead,  she  broke  out  into  a 
vehement  agony  of  prayer,  and  cried  for  help  an 
hour  together.  “Lord  Jesus,  give  me  George!  take 
him  not  away.”  Soon  after  he  opened  his  eyes, 
and  said  earnestly,  “  You  had  better  have  let  me 
go.”  Presently  he  was  raving  mad,  and  began  to 
curse  and  blaspheme  in  the  most  horrid  manner. 
This  he  continued  to  do  for  several  days,  appear¬ 
ing  to  be  under  the  full  power  of  the  unclean 
spirit.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  week  she  cried  out, 

Lord,  I  am  willing ;  I  am  willing  he  should  go 
to  Thee.”  Quickly  his  understanding  returned. 
She  again  rejoiced  with  prayer  unspeakable.  He 
tenderly  thanked  her  for  giving  him  up  to  God, 
kissed  her,  lay  down,  and  died. — Wesley’s  Jour¬ 
nal  :  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  224. 

85.  Benjamin - was  employed  in  the  proof- 

house  in  G - .  At  the  time  he  died  he  was 

about  fifty-nine  years  old,  and  had  ten  children. 
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He  was  very  fond  of  his  eldest  child,  Rebecca.  On 
the  night  he  died,  she  and  her  mother  were  nurs¬ 
ing  him.  Mr. - urged  his  wife  to  take  the 

infant  and  go  to  rest.  Then  he  settled  himself  to 
sleep,  his  daughter  watching  by  his  side.  A  rattle 
was  heard  in  his  throat,  and  his  wife  sprang  to  the 
bed.  Rebecca  urged  her  not  to  disturb  him,  he 

was  sleeping  so  quietly.  Mrs.  -  told  her  it 

was  the  sleep  of  death.  She  then  seized  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  passionately  entreated  him  not  to  leave 
her  and  all  her  little  children.  He  said,  “  Oh,  why 
do  you  disturb  me  ?  I  was  just  entering  the  gates 
of  heaven.”  He  lingered  a  few  hours,  and  then 
departed. 

86.  James  Parnel  turned  his  head  and  said, 
“  This  death  I  must  die  further  saying,  “  I  have 
seen  glorious  things  and  said  to  his  friends  about 
him,  “  Will  you  hold  me  ?  ”  One  of  them  said, 
“  Dear  heart,  we  will  not  hold  thee.” —  [a.d.  1656. J 
— Piety  Promoted ,  vol.  i.  p.  21. 

87.  John  Hardoak  was  born  at  Yarmouth,  and 

brought  up  to  a  seafaring  life.  He  had  a  dream. 
In  it  “he  thought  he  saw,”  says  his  biographer, 
“  that  the  day  of  judgment  had  come.  The  trial 
of  the  crew  of  the  exploded  frigate  A -  com¬ 

menced.  Every  one  of  the  crew  had  been  shut  up 
in  hell,  and  John  Hardoak  was  left  standing  alone. 
Unable  to  bear  this  terrible  suspense  any  longer, 
he  walked  up  to  the  Judge,  and  said,  “Am  I 
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wanted  yet?”  Whereupon  the  Judge,  gazing 
upon  the  inquirer  with  a  look  which  thrilled  his 
inmost  soul,  replied,  “No,  not  now;  but  repent, 
or  you  will  soon  be  here.”  John  began  to  attend 
a  place  of  worship,  a  thing  which  he  had  not  done 
from  his  boyhood.  He  was  as  ignorant  as  a 
heathen.  The  first  time  he  went  to  the  house  of 
God  he  fell  asleep  ;  and  he  dreamed  he  was  in  a 
public-house,  and  awoke  himself  by  hitting  his 
hand  a  tremendous  blow  against  the  pew  in  front 
of  him,  whilst  raising  a  pot  of  beer,  as  he  thought, 
to  his  mouth.  But  God  had  mercy  upon  the  poor 
reprobate  mariner,  and  brought  him  at  last  to 
rejoice  in  the  blood  which  cleanseth  from  all  sin.” 
— Fleming's  Remarkable  Conversions ,  quoted  by 
Hood,  pp.  317,  318. 

88.  J.  C.,  about  thirty-three  years  old,  blue  eyes, 
married,  dying  of  “  lead  poisoning”  from  his  work, 
had  been  in-patient  of  both  Birmingham  hospitals, 
and  was  sent  home  to  die.  On  Tuesday,  May  24, 
1870,  at  night,  he  was  apparently  dying.  He  was 
awake,  his  eyes  were  open.  He  saw  a  door  covered 
with  a  hanging,  and  before  it  a  number  of  people 
with  black  caps  on,  praying  to  be  let  in.  He 
prayed  too,  and  had  also,  as  he  thought,  a  black 
cap  on  his  head.  All  were  admitted  but  him, 
though  he  tried  “  a  matter  of  about  ten  times.” 
Failing  in  this,  he  waked  up,  saying,  “  I’m  a-dying, 
I’m  a-dying,”  to  his  wife.  He  then  lay  nearly 
dead  for  twenty-four  hours  or  so,  till  some  said  that 
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he  was  dead.  On  Wednesday  night  he  saw  “a  beau¬ 
tiful  heaven”  with  “  slate-coloured  ”  [lead  ?]  hang¬ 
ings  before  it.  One  vision  taught  him,  as  he  said, 
the  need  of  prayer  and  striving,  the  other  gave  com¬ 
fort.  On  Sunday  he  said,  “  No,  it  was  not  a 
delusion.” 


Gift  of  Prayer. 

89.  Dr.  Dyce,  of  Aberdeen,  describes  the  case 
of  a  girl,  who,  during  her  attacks  [of  sleep-walk¬ 
ing]  ,  was  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  things  that 
seemed  to  pass  before  her  like  a  dream.  On  one 
occasion  she  repeated  the  entire  baptismal  service 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  concluded  with  an 
extemporary  prayer. — Lee’s  Lecture  on  Animal 
Magnetism ,  p.  18. 

90.  M.  A.  R.,  21,  T -  Street,  Birmingham, 

was  dying  of  typhoid  fever.  One  day,  shortly  be¬ 
fore  her  departure,  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
unconsciousness.  She  said  “  One — two — three  [a 
pause  after  each  word],  I  baptize  thee  in  the 
Name,”  etc.  She  repeated  the  whole  form  of 
baptism,  and  the  form  of  reception  into  the  Church, 
as  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Her  age  was 
fourteen  years  :  she  was  very  often  at  church  on 
Thursday  evenings,  when  children  were  baptised 
at  St.  A - !s  Church. 

91.  Richard  J - ,  aged  about  fifty,  residing  at 

113,  V - Street,  Birmingham,  was  dying  of  con- 
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sumption.  On  Feb.  — ,  1873,  he  became  uncon¬ 
scious,  and  remained  in  this  state  for  about  three 
hours.  Twice  during  this  time  he  prayed.  One 
of  the  prayers  lasted  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  the  other  about  half  an  hour.  His  wife 
described  the  prayers  as  being  like  those  offered  for 
him  by  the  clergyman  who  visited  him.  She  said 
he  went  on  without  hesitation  or  break,  and  with 
great  fluency.  When  consciousness  returned,  he 
remembered  nothing  about  the  prayers  he  had 
uttered. 


Gift  of  Prophecy. 

92.  King  Charles  I.,  after  he  was  condemned, 
did  tell  Colonel  Tomlinson  that  he  believed  that 
the  English  monarchy  was  now  at  an  end.  About 
half  an  hour  after,  he  told  the  Colonel  “  that  now 
he  had  assurance  by  a  strong  impulse  on  his  spirit 
that  his  son  should  reign  after  him.”  This  in¬ 
formation  I  had  from  Fabian  Philips,  Esq.,  of  the 
Inner  Temple,  who  had  good  authority  for  the 
truth  of  it.  I  have  forgot  who  it  was. — Aubrey’s 
Miscellanies ,  p.  114. 

93.  This  was  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  he 
§pake  unto  Jehu,  saying,  Thy  sons  shall  sit  on  the 
throne  of  Israel  unto  the  fourth  generation.  And 
so  it  came  to  pass. — 2  Kings  xv.  12. 

94.  And  Jacob  called  unto  his  sons,  and  said, 
Gather  yourselves  together,  that  I  may  tell  you 
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that  which  shall  befall  you  in  the  last  days. — Gen. 
xlix.  i. 


95.  On  his  death-bed  he  consoled  his  friends 
by  the  hope  of  better  times.  “  The  fury  of  the 
enemies  of  the  truth,”  said  he,  “  has  now  the 
ascendant.  But  this  will  not  always  be  so  :  for 
there  will  arise  a  people  without  display,  without 
sword,  and  without  power,  whom  they  will  not  be 
able  to  resist.”  He  added  that  there  would  be  but 
one  of  them  who  would  see  that  happy  time ;  and 
the  Brethren  observe  that  in  fact  an  individual 
named  Wenceslas  attained  so  great  an  age  that, 
sixty  years  after,  he  saw  the  Church  of  the 
Brethren  formed,  and  became  one  of  its  members. 
Janowsky  died  1394- — Quoted  in  Boys’  Suppressed 
Evidence ,  p.  76. 

96.  And  when  he  [Balaam]  looked  on  Amalek, 
he  took  up  his  parable,  and  said,  Amalek  was  the 
first  of  the  nations  ;  but  his  latter  end  shall  be 
that  he  perish  for  ever.  .  .  And  he  took  up  his 
parable,  and  said,  Alas,  who  shall  live  when  God 
doeth  this !  And  ships  shall  come  from  the  coast 
of  Chittim,  and  shall  afflict  Asshur,  and  shall 
afflict  Eber,  and  he  also  shall  perish  for  ever.— 
Numb.  xxiv.  20,  23,  24. 

97.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Knights  Templars,  by  the  decree  of  the  Pope, 
Anno  Christi  1300,  two  of  the  principal  of  them 
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being  unjustly  condemned  to  die,  because  they 
would  not  falsely  accuse  the  rest  of  their  order, 
two  cardinals  being  present  at  their  execution,  one 
of  them  said,  “  I  do  summon  Pope  Clement  before 
the  tribunal  of  God,  to  answer  for  the  unrighteous 
judgment  and  sentence  which  he  hath  given 
against  us ;  ”  and  accordingly  the  Pope  died  the 
same  day  to  which  he  wras  cited,  being  the  for¬ 
tieth  day  after  their  execution. — Clark’s  Mirrour , 
vol.  i.  p.  376. 

98.  They  conspired  against  him  [Zechariah  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  the  priest] ,  and  stoned  him  with 
stones  at  the  commandment  of  the  king  [Joash, 
king  of  Judah] .  And  when  he  died,  he  said,  The 
Lord  look  upon  it,  and  require  it.  And  it  came  to 
pass  at ‘the  end  of  the  year,  that  the  host  of  Syria 
came  up  against  him.  The  army  of  the  Syrians 
came  with  a  small  company  of  men,  and  the  Lord 
delivered  a  very  great  host  into  their  hand,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  forsaken  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers.  So  they  executed  judgment  against 
Joash.  His  own  servants  conspired  against  him 
for  the  blood  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  the  priest, 
and  slew  him  on  his  bed,  and  he  died. — 2  Chron. 
xxiv.  21-25. 

99.  Moreover  the  Spirit  lifted  me  up,  and 
brought  me  unto  the  east  gate  of  the  Lord’s  house, 
which  looketh  eastward :  and  behold  at  the  door 
of  the  gate  five  and  twenty  men  ;  among  whom  I 
saw  Jaazaniah  the  son  of  Axur,  and  Pelatiah  the 
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son  of  Benaiah,  princes  of  the  people.  And  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  fell  upon  me,  and  said  unto  me, 
Speak;  Thus  saith  the  Lord.  Ye  have  feared  the 
sword;  and  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  you.  Ye 
shall  fall  by  the  sword.  And  it  came  to  pass, 
when  I  prophesied,  that  Pelatiah,  the  son  of 
Benaiah,  died. — Ezek.  xi.  i,  5,  8,  10,  13. 


100.  He  [James  Durham,  born  1622]  named  Mr. 
David  Veich,  then  minister  of  Govan  [as  hissucces- 
sor] ;  but  afterwards  when  dying,  to  the  magistrates, 
ministers,  and  some  of  the  people  who  waited  on 
him,  he  named  other  three,  to  take  any  of  them 
they  pleased.  This  alteration  led  Mr.  Carstairs 
[“  his  colleague  ”]  to  inquire  the  reason,  after  the 
rest  were  gone,  to  whom  Mr.  Durham,  in  reply, 
said,  “  O  brother,  Mr.  Veich  is  too  ripe  for  heaven 
to  be  transported  to  any  church  on  earth ;  he  will 
be  there  almost  as  soon  as  I.”  This  proved  to  be 
the  case,  for  Mr.  Durham  having  died  the  Friday 
after,  the  next  Sabbath  Mr.  Veich  preached  ;  and 
though  knowing  nothing  of  this,  told  the  people 
in  the  afternoon  it  would  be  his  last  sermon  to 
them ;  and  the  next  night  taking  bed,  he  died 
next  Friday  morning  about  three  o’clock,  as  Dr. 
Rattray,  who  was  witness  to  both  their  deaths,  did 
declare. — Scots  Worthies ,  vol.  i.  p.  219. 

101.  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat  of  Abel-meholah, 

shalt  thou  anoint  to  be  prophet  in  thy  room.  — 
1  Kings  xix.  16. _ 
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Perfect  Peace. 

102.  Not  far  from  Wellingborough,  the  amiable 
daughter  of  a  Christian  woman  was  laid  on  her 
death-bed.  Not  long  before  her  departure,  her 
mother  was  much  distressed  in  mind,  owing  to  the 
sufferings  of  her  daughter.  In  a  few  moments 
she  exclaimed,  with  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  “  Mother, 
pray  for  my  release.  They  are  coming  !  they  are 
coming  !  I  shall  soon  be  in  heaven.”  And  then, 
after  one  tender  look  at  an  affectionate  mother, 
this  faithful  follower  of  Christ  passed  through 
death  triumphant  home.  —  Broughton’s  Spirit 
Disembodied ,  pp.  249,  250. 

103.  M.  A.  R.,  fourteen'  years  old,  suffered 
much  during  her  illness,  and  often  cried  out  in  her 
pain.  Her  mother  noticed  the  change  which  took 
place  shortly  before  her  departure.  She  then 
seemed  without  pain,  and  had  “  not  a  wry  look  ” 
on  her  face. 


104.  At  the  moment  of  her  death  her  counte¬ 
nance  assumed  a  beauty  even  greater  than  it  had 
worn  in  youth.  The  wrinkles  disappeared  which 
had  been  left  on  it  by  age  [67  years]  and  care,  her 
complexion  became  white  as  alabaster,  and  her 
limbs  flexible  as  those  of  a  child. — Life  of  St. 
Teresa ,  p.  437. 

105.  Eliza  N - ,  eleven  years  old,  died  of  fever 

in  the  year  1873.  The  day  after,  Mr.  A - ,  a 
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clergyman,  called  at  the  house.  After  seeing  Mrs. 

N - ,  he  went  upstairs.  As  he  looked  at  the 

face  of  the  departed  child,  he  thought  how  peace¬ 
fully  she  seemed  to  sleep  —  the  face  in  perfect 
repose,  with  no  trace  of  pain  or  grief.  While 
this  thought  was  passing  through  his  mind,  the 
woman  who  went  upstairs  with  him,  and  stood  at 
the  other  side  of  the  bed,  said,  “  She  suffered  a 
martyrdom.” 

106.  He  mentioned  the  conduct  of  one  of  our 
officers  as  having  particularly  struck  him.  He 
said  he  never  saw  so  brave  a  man ,  and  that  he  fought 
desperately.  He  went  up  to  him  after  he  was 
wounded,  and  found  that  he  was  killed  ;  but,  to 
use  his  own  words,  “that  he  looked  just  as  if  he 
was  asleep.”  From  the  description  he  gave,  I  am 
quite  sure  this  was  Maxy. — Letter  about  Captain 
M.  M.  Hammond,  in  his  Memoir ,  p.  355. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

©feffong  anti  l&efcelationsc 

HEAVENLY  THINGS — THE  GLORY  OF  GOD — KNOCK- 
INGS — SPIRIT  MUSIC — LIGHT  FROM-  HEAVEN- 
MAKING  THE  FACE  TO  SHINE. 

Heavenly  Things. 

107.  Mr.  G - [“pastor  of  the  dissenting  con¬ 
gregation  at  W - ”J  inquired  “how  it  was  with 

him?”  He  answered,  “No  hope,  no  mercy!” 

Mr.  G - asked  “  what  was  the  reason  of  his 

present  frame  ?  ”  to  which  he  replied,  “that  the 
night  before  he  dreamed  that  Satan  came  to  him, 
and  told  him  that  it  was  in  vain  for  him  to  expect 
mercy  ;  and  that  in  a  very  short  time  he  would  be 

with  him  for  ever.”  Mr.  G - reasoned  all  he 

could  upon  the  matter,  and  told  him  “  that  it  was 
only  a  chimera,  and  the  effect  of  a  distempered 
body.”  [Two  days  after]  found  him  quite  serene, 
and  rejoicing  in  his  interest  in  Christ,  of  which  he 

seemed  assured.  Mr.  G - asked  him  “what 

this  great  alteration  was  owing  to  ?  ”  He  an- 
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swered,  “  This  was  also  owing  to  a  dream.  He 
thought  Jesus  Christ  came  to  him,  and  told  him 
his  sins  were  forgiven  him,  and  that  Satan  was 
still  a  liar  ;  and  bid  him  fear  not.  And  now,  sir,” 
said  he,  “  you  may  think  this  is  all  a  chimera,  but 
I  give  you  this  as  a  sign.  It  is  now  Friday:  if 
this  is  true,  I  shall  die  at  three  o’clock  on  Lord’s-  4 

day  afternoon.”  Mr.  G - called  as  he  came 

home  [from  “meeting”  on  Sunday  afternoon], 
and  was  told  by  the  nurse  that  the  gentleman  died 
exactly  as  the  clock  struck  three  [1749] . — Wills’ 
Spiritual  Register ,  vol.  i.  pp.  88,  89. 

108.  Miss  A - was  watching  by  the  bed  of  a 

dying  friend,  one  who  in  life  had  looked  on  death 
with  horror  and  dread.  She  lay  motionless,  and 
all  thought  she  had  breathed  her  last.  They  were 
about  to  leave  her,  when  she  came  back  to  life  as 
it  were,  and  opening  her  eyes,  said,  “  I  have  seen 
heaven.  Oh,  it  is  so  beautiful ;  the  streets  all 
gold,  etc.  I  have  seen  you  there,  too.  I  don’t 
want  to  live  now  ;  I  long  to  go  ;  it  was  so  beauti¬ 
ful.”  In  an  hour  or  two  her  spirit  passed  away, 
repeating  her  Saviour’s  name. 

109.  When  he  [Dr.  Ames,  one  of  the  early 
Puritans]  lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  had  such  tastes 
of  the  first-fruits  of  glory,  as  that  a  learned  phy¬ 
sician,  who  was  a  Papist,*  wondering,  said,  “  Is 

*  Illustrative  Extracts. — Before  his  sister,  the  Lady  Harries^ 
who  was  a  Papist,  he  [John  Gordon,  Viscount  of  KenmureJ 

5  * 
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the  latter  end  of  Protestants  like  this  man’s  ?  ” 
The  event  happened  November  14th,  1633. — 
Sir  J.  B.  Williams’  Letters  on  Nonconformity , 
p.  18. 

no.  A  clergyman  went  to  the  General  Hospital 

at  B - ,  to  see  Mr.  D - ,  who  was  dying  of 

typhoid  fever.  Returning  from  the  hospital,  he 
met  the  sick  man’s  brother,  and  went  back  with 

him  to  the  fever  ward.  Mr.  D -  first  talked  a 

little  to  his  brother,  and  then  called  for  the  clergy¬ 
man,  and  said  to  him,  “  I  have  seen  a  glorious 
sight !  I  was  in  a  dark  cave,  and  could  see 
nothing,  till  at  last  I  saw  a  very  bright  light — 
the  Trinity  !  ”  These  were  almost,  if  not  exactly, 
his  words.  As  he  spoke,  he  raised  himself  up  in 
bed,  and  said  the  last  words  with  great  vehemence. 

testified  his  willingness  to  leave  the  present  world  ;  “  that 
Papists  may  see,”  said  he,  “  that  those  who  are  possessed  of 
true  religion,  both  see  and  know  whither  they  are  going, 
even  to  their  heavenly  Father’s  house. — Arminian  Magazine , 
February,  1797,  p.  78. — He  [Mr.  Thomas  Rutherford]  said? 
“  It  is  expected  that  preachers,  when  they  come  to  die,  should 
say  great  things.  Now  I  am  dying,  and  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  I  am  a  sinner  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  it  is  good  to  be 
there.” — Methodist  Magazine ,  November,  1808,  p.  492.— He 
[Richard  Andrews]  was  kept  in  a  most  sweet,  resigned  frame 
of  soul ;  being  by  his  bedside  was  like  being  in  a  well- 
replenished  [Quakers’]  meeting.  —  Piety  Promoted,  vol.  i.  p. 
307. — Can  religious  men  spend  an  hour  in  arranging  edify¬ 
ing  death-beds  [!],  or  working  miracles  at  their  own  tombs, 
without  their  being  essentially  lower  and  grosser,  vainer  and 
sillier  men,  than  they  were  when  the  hour  began  ? — Faber’s 
Growth  in  Holiness ,  p.  240. 
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He  then  sank  back  exhausted,  and  departed  a  few 
days  after. 

hi.  There  was  a  convent  brother  at  Lucka, 
who,  being  observed  to  smile  most  gaily  when 
just  about  to  depart  this  life,  was  asked  the  cause. 
“  How  can  I  do  otherwise,”  he  replied,  “when 
our  Lady  is  present  to  receive  my  soul  ?  ” — Cis¬ 
tercian  Legeitds,  p.  134. 


1 12.  Looking  fixedly  before  him,  he  [Dr. 
James  Hope,  physician  of  St.  George’s  Hospital, 
on  his  death-bed]  murmured,  “  Christ,”  “  angels,” 
“beautiful,”  “magnificent,”  “delightful;”  and 
then  turning  to  me  with  a  look  as  if  reassuring 
me,  “Indeed  it  is.” — Neale’s  Closing  Scene, \ ol. 
i.  p.  172. 

113.  Anna  D - ,  A - Street,  Birmingham, 

was  dying  of  consumption.  A  clergyman  was 
with  her  one  day,  when  she  looked  up  and  said, 
“  Oh,  beautiful  heaven  !  ” 


114.  Within  the  last  ten  years  an  authoress 
died,  whose  works  are  the  outpourings  of  a  mind 
full  of  graceful  and  lovely  images.  As  her  last 
moments  approached,  she  looked  up  with  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  great  delight,  repeating  thrice,  very 
softly,  the  words,  “  How  beautiful !  ”  —  Mrs.  De 
Morgan’s  From  Matter  to  Spirit,  p.  183. 

115.  Miss  N - ,  district  visitor,  went  to  see  a 

sick  woman.  It  was  one  of  the  first  cases  she 
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met  with  in  A - .  The  poor  woman  was  in  the 

midst  of  destitution  and  wretchedness.  She  was 
dying,  and  spoke  frequently  of  the  beautiful  things 
she  saw.  _ 

116.  I  once  knew  a  dear  little  boy,  only  four 
years  old.  He  died  of  scarlet  fever.  I  was  sitting 
by  his  bed-side,  and  I  said  quietly  to  his  mother, 
“  He  is  dying,”  when  he  suddenly  roused  up,  and 
said,  “  Oh  no  !  Georgie  is  not  going  to  be  dead ! 
Georgie  is  going  to  be  with  Jesus  !”  and  he  re¬ 
peated  the  words  a  second  time,  with  much  ear¬ 
nestness.  Then  he  said,  “  Do  you  see  that  little 
white  coat  ?  Do  you  see  those  pretty  flowers  ? 
Georgie  is  going  to  have  them.”  There  were 
neither  flowers  nor  coat  in  the  room,  but  his  eyes 
saw  what  we  saw  not  !  [Mr.  Denning’s  Address 
to  Mothers  and  Children  at  Bath,  Jan.  15th, 
1868.] — She  spake  of  Him,  p.  99. 

117.  Mrs.  D - ,  a  poor  woman,  was  ill-treated 

by  her  husband.  She  says,  “I  ran  out  of  the 
house,  and  to  the  squire’s  place,  to  a  lonesome 
road.  The  clock  struck  twelve  at  night.  Then  I 
came  back  again.  My  eldest  child  [a  girl  of  four 
years  old]  was  in  the  next-door  neighbour’s,  tell¬ 
ing  her  she  was  going  to  have  such  a  pretty  white 
frock  the  next  day.  She  said,  “  Who  told  you  you 
was  going  to  have  a  pretty  white  frock  ?”  She 
says,  “  Nobody.”  [Next  day  the  child  was  burnt 
to  death.] 
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118.  Louisa  Redford,  aged  thirteen  years,  the 
day  on  which  she  died,  she  called  her  mother 
(although  she  was  then  quite  blind),  and  said, 
“  Mother,  I  have'  seen  the  place  I  am  going  to;  it 
is  so  beautiful  ;  and  I  shall  wear  the  white  robe 
which  Jesus  wrought  out  for  me  and  added, 
“  Don’t  you  hear  the  beautiful  singing  ?  Oh,  it  is 
so  beautiful !  so  beautiful !  ” — Carter’s  Power  of 
Grace,  p.  44. 


The  Glory  of  God. 

1 19.  I  saw  her  one  day  ravished  out  of  her 
senses,  and  I  heard  her  speaking  in  an  under¬ 
tone.  I  approached  her,  and  heard  her  perfectly 
say  in  Latin,  “  Vidi  arcana  Dei ,”  “  I  saw  the 
secrets  of  God.”  [She  also  said,]  “  The  dis¬ 
tance  is  so  broad  between  what  my  spirit  contem¬ 
plated  when  ravished  in  God,  and  whatever  I 
could  describe  to  you,  that  I  should  think  that  I 
was  falsifying  in  speaking  to  you  of  them.  I  must 
therefore  not  attempt  their  description ;  all  that  I 
can  say  is,  that  I  saw  ineffable  things. — Life  of 
St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  p.  128. 

120.  A  working  man,  E.  J.,  T -  Street, 

Birmingham,  departed  on  Monday,  April  20th, 
1874.  For  about  two  days  before  he  was  nearly 
unconscious.  His  eyes  were  always  looking  up¬ 
wards.  He  spoke  little.  On  the  day  of  his  de¬ 
parture  he  said,  “  I  see - ,”  and  added  no  more. 
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121.  A  little  before  her  departure,  she  [Ruth 
Willan]  told  her  husband  she  had  a  sweet  dream, 
or  vision  and  sight  of  a  glorious  place  she  was 
going  to ;  and  that  she  should  have  an  easy 
passage  out  of  this  world. — Piety  Promoted ,  vol.  i. 
pp.  623,  624. 

122.  She  [Elizabeth  Barker]  also  in  the  time 
of  her  sickness  saw  a  vision  of  the  difficulty  of  her 
passage  out  of  this  world,  and  of  the  felicity  of  the 
place  she  was  at  last  to  arrive  at.  [1701.] — Piety 
Promoted ,  vol.  i.  pp.  182,  183. 

123.  Stretching  forth  his  arms,  and  looking 
Steadfastly  above,  he  [Rev.  Hugh  Stowell,  father  of 
Canon  Stowell]  said,  “  A  world  of  wonders  opens 
to  my  sight — a  world  of  glory  has  burst  upon  my 
view.  I  see  God  the  Father  upon  His  throne  ; 
the  precious  Saviour  at  His  right  hand — angels 
and  archangels,  cherubim  and  seraphim — all  our 
dear  departed  friends  that  died  in  the  Lord,  and 
the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect.” — Howard’s 
Sermon  on  the  Death  of  the  Rev .  Hugh  Stowell ,  in  his 
Plain  and  Practical  Sermons ,  pp.  348,  349. 

124.  But  he,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven,  and  saw  the 
glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  God,  and  said,  Behold,  I  see  the  heavens 
opened,  and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right 
hand  of  God. — Acts  vii.  55,  56. 

125.  Mr.  B - at  C - took  a  woman  of  bad 
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character  into  his  house,  and  turned  out  his  three 
daughters.  The  eldest  was  after  a  time,  as  she 
thought,  engaged  to  be  married.  But  when  she 
found  that  the  man  who  had  deceived  her  was  not 
going  to  marry  her,  she  poisoned  herself  before 
her  child  was  born.  The  second  sister  was  mar¬ 
ried,  and  died  in  childbirth.  When  her  father  was 
told  of  it,  he  said  they  might  do  what  they  liked 
with  the  living  and  the  dead,  for  he  would  not 
interfere.  The  third  sister  was  married,  and 
found  out  that  the  man  who  married  her  had 
another  wife.  She  determined  to  leave  him. 
Before  her  marriage  she  had  been  comfortably 
off,  and  had  maintained  herself  by  giving  lessons 
in  French,  &c.,  in  K - .  Now  he  took  his  oppor¬ 

tunity,  and  sold  all  her  goods.  She  went  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  was  about  to  throw  herself  from  one  of 
the  bridges  into  the  Thames.  A  gentleman  was 
just  in  time  to  save  her,  and  take  her  to  a  servants’ 

asylum.  She  returned  to  K - ,  and  there, 

after  a  time,  poisoned  herself,  being  unable,  as 
she  said,  to  endure  life  longer.  Not  long  before 
her  death,  a  tract  called  “  Who  cares  for  me  ?” 
or  something  of  that  sort,  was  left  for  her.  She 
begged  it  might  not  be  taken  away  again.  When 
she  was  dying,  she  was  asked  concerning  her 
hope.  Did  she  seek,  or  had  she  got  forgiveness  ? 
and  other  questions.  She  replied,  “  Yes,  I  know 
my  sins  are  forgiven.  Don’t  you  see  Jesus  there 
waiting  for  me  ?  ” — words  to  that  effect.  She  did 
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commit  suicide ;  but  what  were  her  trials  ?  Did 
she  receive  mercy  at  last  ? 


Knockings. 

126.  The  day  before  she  [Mary  Post]  was  taken 
ill,  her  mother  sending  her  out  on  an  errand,  and 
her  brother,  being  newly  come  out  of  the  country, 
she  desired  him  to  go  with  her,  which  he  refused  ; 
at  which  she  stood  by  him  a  while,  and  then  with 
a  solid  countenance  said,  “Wilt  thou  not  go  with 
me  ?  It  may  be,  the  next  time  thou  comest  up, 
thou  may’st  not  have  a  sister  to  go  with,”  as  if 
she  had  a  sense  of  her  death.  Her  mother  de¬ 
siring  her  to  take  something  (as  she  had  before 
done)  that  was  prepared  for  her,  she  seemed  to 
refuse,  and  said,  “  What  signify  doctors  and 
apothecaries,  if  the  Lord  please  to  take  one’s 
life  ?”  A  little  before  her  end  she  lamented  folks 
taking  pleasure,  and  not  considering  the  love  of 
God ;  and  the  last  words  she  was  heard  to  speak 
were,  “  Dear  Lord  God  Almighty,  open  the  door.” 
And  so  sweetly  departed  this  life  the  12th  of  the 
eleventh  month,  1711.  Aged  above  eight  years. — 
Piety  Promoted ,  vol.  i.  pp.  554,  555. 

127.  KateW — —was  between  thirteen  and  four¬ 
teen  years  old.  For  some  months  she  had  been 
more  than  usually  thoughtful.  As  her  mother  said, 
“She  understood  everything  that  was  said  to  her,” 
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was  a  very  great  help  to  her  mother,  was  kind  and 
loving  to  all.  Fever  came  to  the  house  :  all  the 
children  recovered  except  Kate.  Near  the  time  of 

her  departure  Mrs.  W - was  downstairs,  and 

heard  very  sweet  singing.  She  asked  who  was 
singing,  and  was  told  that  it  was  Kate.  She  was 
surprised,  for  Kate’s  voice,  though  not  harsh,  was 

unmusical,*  and  she  did  not  sing  well.  Mrs.  W - 

went  to  her  child.  Kate’s  eyes  were  not  fixed  on 
her,  or  on  anything  else  on  earth.  They  were 
raised  up  to  see  something  very  beautiful,  that 
was  revealed  to  her ;  and  as  she  gazed  she 
knocked  with  her  hand  three  times  on  the  wall 
near  her  bed,  and  as  she  knocked,  said,  “  Open  !” 
She  fell  back,  and  did  not  speak  or  look  for  a 
short  time.  Then  she  looked  again,  and  again 
knocked  three  times,  saying,  “  Open  !”  A  third 
time,  after  a  pause,  she  looked  and  knocked  three 
times,  and  said  “  Open  !”  Very  soon  after  it  was 
opened  unto  her. 


128.  The  Sunday  morning  before  our  precious 
child  [little  Margaret,  nine  years  old]  died,  my  dekr 
wife  was  sitting  by  her  side.  All  at  once  the  dear 
girl  said,  “  Mamma,  some  one  is  knocking  at  the 

*  The  chanting  or  singing  was  also  very  remarkable. 
J.  M.  D.’s  ordinary  voice  is  by  no  means  good,  and  in 
singing  is  particularly  harsh  and  unpleasing  ;  but  when  thus 
singing  in  the  spirit,  the  tones  and  the  voice  are  perfectly, 
harmonious. — Quoted  in  Brevior’S  Two  Worlds ,  p.  242. 
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door.”  “  No,  my  darling,  there’s  no  knock  at  the 
door.”  “  I  tell  you  there  is,  mamma.”  “  No, 
my  dear  child,  there  is  no  knocking,  the  door  is 
open.  Perhaps  it’s  Jesus  knocking,  my  darling.” 
“  Perhaps  it  is,”  she  said. — Carter’s  Power  of 
Truth ,  pp.  94,  95. 

129.  Sarah  R - ,  aged  about  twenty,  unmar¬ 
ried,  died  of  consumption  in  1872,  at  S - Lane, 

in  the  town  of  B - .  Shortly  before  her  departure 

she  said,  “  Do  you  hear  Him  knocking?”  When 
told  that  no  one  was  knocking,  she  again  declared 
that  she  was  right,  and  that  they  must  be  deaf  if 
they  did  not  hear  as  she  did. 


Spirit  Music. 

130.  I  was  also  told  at  Armington,  by  the  wor¬ 
shipful  Sebright  Repington,  Esq.,  that  a  noise 
somewhat  like  a  drum  was  heard,  about  eight  or 
nine  o’clock  at  night,  for  six  or  eight  weeks  toge.- 
ther,  in  a  stack  of  chimneys  of  his  house,  at  the 
death  of  his  first  lady;  which,  they  say,  is  always 
heard  upon  the  departure  of  any  of  the  family 
of  Burdett,  whence  that  lady  came. — Quotation 
from  Dr.  Plot’s  Staffordshire ,  in  the  Appendix 
to  Home’s  Incidents  in  my  Life ,  p.  281. 

131.  Mr. - was  staying  at  the  house  of  the 

Earl  of  K - -.  During  the  night  he  heard  a  drum¬ 

mer  beating  his  drum,  as  it  seemed,  in  different 
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parts  of  the  house.  In  the  morning  he  asked 
about  it.  Every  one  was  silent.  A  letter  came, 
announcing  the  death  of  one  of  the  family.  The 
drummer  is  always  heard  at  such  times. 


132.  A  faithful  servant  of  the  writer’s  family, 
who  attended  its  two  most  cherished  members  in 
their  last  illness,  declared  that  the  decease  of  both 
was  preceded  by  a  low  soft  tolling,  as  of  a  distant 
silver  bell.  On  the  second  occasion  it  had  been 
noticed  that  she,  alone  of  all  the  attendants,  anti¬ 
cipated  a  fatal  issue ;  and  this  it  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared  was  owing  to  her  having,  as  she  believed, 
distinctly  heard,  in  her  midnight  watch,  the  silver 
knell.  —  Spicer’s  Strange  Things  among  us,  pp. 
39>  40- 

133.  Mrs.  K - was  watching  by  the  bedside 

of  her  father  one  Good  Friday.  He  was  an  old 
man,  and  was  suffering  from  bronchitis.  But  the 
doctor  had  called  on  him  during  the  day,  and  had 
pronounced  him  better,  and  the  family  had  no 
serious  apprehensions  with  regard  to  his  recovery. 

As  Mrs.  K - sat  watching  him,  she  heard  a  bell 

tolling  in  the  room.  The  sound  was  full  and  clear, 
yet  she  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  stroke  of  the  bell, 
but  only  the  reverberation  of  each  stroke  as  the 
sound  died  away.  She  rushed  downstairs  into  a 
room  where  her  sister  was,  and  threw  herself  on 
the  sofa,  crying  that  she  knew  her  father  would 
not  recover.  Her  sister  in  vain  tried  to  quiet  her 
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by  speaking  of  the  different  view  of  the  case  enter¬ 
tained  by  all.  Four  days  after,  on  Tuesday,  the 

doctor  gave  up  Mr.  H - ’s  case  as  hopeless  ;  he 

died  on  Wednesday.  Mrs.  K -  was  fully  pre¬ 

pared  for  the  announcement.  She  was  not  at  all 
shocked;  for  she,  rightly  or  wrongly,  thought  she 
knew  it  all  on  Friday. 


134.  After  some  time  she  [Betty  Mayer]  said, 
“  I  don’t  hear  it  now ;  ”  and  being  asked  what 
she  had  heard,  replied,  “  Very  fine  music! — Oh, 
I  hear  it  again.”  Soon  after  she  said,  lifting  up 
her  eyes,  “  My  Jesus  !  My  King !  It  is  heaven  !  ” 
and  quietly  resigned  her  spirit  into  the  hands  of 
her  Redeemer,  June  27,  1794,  aged  twenty-one 
years. — Arminian  Magazine ,  June,  1795,  pp.  287, 
288. 

135.  Mrs.  D - ,  an  aged  widow,  living  in  D — 

Street,  Birmingham,  was  attacked  by  small-pox. 
Hers  was  a  very  bad  case,  and  little  hope  was 
entertained  of  her  recovery.  On  two  successive 
days  she  spoke  to  two  clergymen  of  the  beautiful 
singing  she  heard.  When  she  was  recovering,  she 
of  her  own  accord  gave  a  detailed  account  to  one 
of  those  clergymen  of  the  “  mysterious  ”  sounds 
and  sights  with  which,  as  she  believed,  God  had 
favoured  her  during  her  illness.  She  lay  “  amus¬ 
ing  herself,”  listening  to  the  music.  She  saw  also 
beautiful  white  things,  “  like  window  blinds.” 
Looking  to  the  side  of  her  bed,  she  saw  a  cradle, 
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and  an  infant  in  it.  She  said  to  herself,  “That’s 
our  little  Billy” — a  grandchild  that  died  some 
years  before. 

136.  St.  Servulus  was  a  beggar  and  a  paralytic 
from  his  childhood.  Before  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  the  year  590,  he  knew  nearly  the 
whole  Gospel  by  heart.  As  he  was  dying,  he  con¬ 
tinued  chanting  the  praises  of  God.  Suddenly 
he  ceased  to  sing,  and  said,  “  Hark !  do  you  not 
hear  that  sweet  melody  in  the  sky  ?  ”  and  with 
these  words  he  expired. — Anecdotes  and  Incidents , 
Ecclesiastical  and  Religious ,  p.  104. 

137.  On  the  9th  [of  December,  1807]  the 
brother  went  again,  and  found  him  [Joshua  Lord] 
sweetly  praising  God  for  the  numerous  mercies 
which  He  had  bestowed  on  him.  On  the  10th  he 
visited  him  again,  and  found  him  sweetly  rejoicing 
in  his  Saviour.  “  Oh,  ”  said  he,  “  what  sweet 
music  I  hear  !  I  keep  hearing !  I  keep  hearing  it 
still.”  [Departed  on  the  12th.] — Methodist  Maga¬ 
zine ,  October,  1808,  p.  460. 


138.  Now  we  are  talking  of  the  dying  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  one  that  died  some 
time  since  in  our  town.  The  man  was  a  gc^dly 
old  Puritan,  for  so  the  godly  were  called  in  times 
past.  This  man,  after  a  long  and  godly  life,  fell 
sick,  of  the  sickness  whereof  he  died.  And  as  he 
lay  drawing  on,  the  woman  that  looked  to  him 
thought  she  heard  music,  and  that  the  sweetest 
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that  ever  she  heard  in  her  life,  which  also  con¬ 
tinued  until  he  gave  up  the  ghost.  Now,  when 
his  soul  departed  from  him  the  music  seemed  to 
withdraw,  and  to  go  further  and  further  off  from 
the  house,  and  so  it  went  until  the  sound  was 
quite  gone  out  of  hearing. — Bunyan’s  Works,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  653,  654. 

139.  Dr.  E - ,  his  family,  and  his  schoolboys 

were  at  supper.  Suddenly  a  sound  was  heard 
like  the  breaking  of  a  harp  -  string.  Some  one 
who  heard  it  said  it  was  a  warning  of  death.  Mrs. 

E - turned  to  one  of  the  tutors,  and  said  to  him 

that  if  so  the  warning  was  for  him,  for  the  sound 
seemed  nearest  to  him.  There  was  no  apparent 
reason  for  the  remark,  but  next  post  brought 
news  of  the  tutor’s  father. 

140.  As  one  Rees,  a  religious  man,  residing 

near  Carmarthen,  was  leaving  this  worlds  those 
who  were  in  the  room  heard  some  sweet  singing, 
as  if  of  angels. — Howell’s  Cambrian  Superstitions , 
p-  65.  _ 

141.  The  death  of  this  gentleman’s  [Dr.  Kinealy] 
only  brother  left  a  lasting  impression  on  his  mind. 
His  brother’s  bedroom  opened  on  a  large  and  far 
extending  tract,  bounded  by  green  hills.  In  this 
apartment  most  of  the  members  of  the  family 
— the  doctor  among  them  —  were  sitting  about 
noon,  the  sun  streaming  beautifully  through  the 
thin  transparent  air,  when  suddenly  a  strain  of 
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melody,  more  divinely  sweet  than  any  earthly 
music  they  had  ever  heard,  rose  near  at  hand. 
It  was  the  melancholy  wail  of  a  woman’s  voice,  in 
accents  betokening  a  depth  of  woe  not  to  be  de¬ 
scribed  in  words.  It  lasted  several  minutes,  then 
appeared  to  melt  away  like  the  ripple  of  a  wave — 
now  heard,  now  lost  in  whispers — till  “  nothing 
lives  ’twixt  it  and  silence.”  As  the  song  com¬ 
menced,  the  dying  boy  fell  into  the  last  agony. 
As  the  last  note  became  inaudible,  the  child’s  spirit 
passed  away. — Spicer’s  Strange  Things  among  us, 
p.  115. 

142.  Mr.  C - ,  a  farmer  in  the  Isle  of  Man, 

departed  in  February,  1872.  St.  Luke’s  Church, 
where  he  is  buried,  is  near  his  house,  and  is  at 
the  foot  of  Garrahan,  a  mountain  near  the  central 
point  of  the  island,  a  wild,  remote  district.  Miss 

P - ,  who  has  a  farm  near  Mr.  C - ’s,  one  of 

her  servants,  Mrs.  G - ,  the  wife  of  the  farm 

steward,  Mrs.  C - ,  and  another  neighbour, 

Mrs.  K - ,  attended  the  funeral :  they  all  knew 

the  departed  well.  The  four  women  walked 
behind  the  rest  as  the  procession  moved  through 
the  fields  to  the  church.  The  men  in  front  sang 
hymns  as  they  went.  All  the  four  women  heard 
another  choir.  That  it  was  another  choir,  and  a 
reality,  they  knew  by  these  marks:  1.  The  tune 
was  not  the  same  as  that  sung  in  the  procession. 
2.  The  second  choir  sang  most  sweetly,  now  softly, 
now  loudly,  with  “expression”  such  as  they  never 
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heard  before  or  since.  3.  The  sweet  music  went 
on,  while  the  men  in  the  procession  made  pauses 
in  their  singing.  4.  The  singers  did  not  go  on 
with  the  procession,  but  seemed  to  be  on  one  side 
at  a  little  distance,  and  the  voices  died  away 
gradually  as  the  funeral  went  on.  Inquiries  were 
made  afterwards,  but  no  one  could  explain  the 
mystery. 


Light  from  Heaven. 

143.  While  speaking  of  the  rapturous  views  he 
had  of  the  heavenly  world,  he  [Rev.  Dr.  Payson] 
was  asked  if  it  did  not  seem  almost  like  the  clear 
light  of  vision,  rather  than  that  of  faith.  “  Oh,” 
he  replied,  “  I  don’t  know,  it  is  too  much  for  the 
poor  eyes  of  my  soul  to  bear ;  they  are  almost 
blinded  with  the  excessive  brightness.  All  I  want 
is  to  be  a  mirror,  and  reflect  some  of  those  rays 
to  those  around  me.”  —  Bonar’s  Last  Days  of 
Eminent  Christians ,  p.  273. 

144.  The  widow  of  a  clergyman  writes :  “  A 

farmer’s  daughter,  whom  I  knew  intimately, 
but  who  is  now  dead,  told  me  that  when  her 
mother  was  in  her  last  illness,  she  used  to  pray 
every  night  that  God  would  show  her  plainly, 
when  her  time  came,  whether  her  mother  had 
died  in  peace ;  and  yet  sometimes  she  said, 
‘  Will  God  answer  such  poor  prayers  as  mine  ?  ’ 
Yes,  He  did.  For  when  her  mother  was  dying 
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she  sent  for  all  her  children,  and  looking 
earnestly  at  her  daughter,  said,  ‘  Light,  light, 
all  light !  ’  and  with  a  happy  smile  on  her  face, 
she  died.” 

145.  Having  continued  his  meditations  on  Ro¬ 
mans  viii.,  thus  read  to  him,  for  two  hours  or 
more,  on  a  sudden  he  [Mr.  John  Holland]  said  : 
“  Oh,  stay  your  reading.  What  brightness  is  this 
I  see  ?  Have  you  lighted  up  any  candles  ?  ”  “  To 
which,”  says  Mr.  Leigh,  “I  answered,  No;  it  is 
the  sunshine”  (for  it  was  about  five  o’clock  in  a 
clear  summer’s  evening).  “  Sunshine  !  ”  said  he, 
“  nay,  my  Saviour’s  shine.” — Burnham’s  Pious 
Memorials ,  p.  140. 

146.  A  similar  instance  is  published  concerning 
the  death  of  the  son  of  a  pious  man  named  Field. 
The  narrative  says  :  “  His  whole  soul  seemed  en¬ 
gaged  in  looking  up,  and  his  eyes  were  steadily 
fixed  on  a  corner  of  the  room ,  from  which  place  he 
scarcely  ever  turned  them  for  three  hours.  He 
soon  after  exclaimed,  ‘  I  see  heaven.’  ‘  Do  you 
see  anything,  my  son?’  said  his  father.  ‘Yes,’ 
said  he,  ‘  I  see  heaven ;  it  brightens  to  my  view.’ 
In  a  few  minutes  he  exclaimed,  ‘  Brighter  and 
brighter  still.’  He  then  conversed  with  his  father. 
His  whole  soul  seemed  drawn  out  after  God.  His 
eyes  were  still  turned  towards  the  same  spot ,  and 
his  soul  seemed  struggling  to  escape  from  the 
body,  and  join  the  happy  band  which,  by  the 
power  of  God,  he  saw  before  him.  Soon  after- 
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wards  he  died. — Broughton’s  Spirit  Disembodied , 

p.  121.  _ u 

147.  The  following  night  she  had  no  enemy  to 
contend  with.  I  said  to  her,  “  Did  you  sleep  ?  ” 
She  replied,  “  I  cannot  say,  I  know  not  what  it 
was :  the  room  has  been  full  of  light,  like  soft 
light  clouds ;  and  from  out  the  clouds  such  eyes 
of  love  looked  down  upon  me.  I  felt  heaven  was 
near.”  Satan  harassed  her  no  more  during  her 
long  illness,  and  the  Lord  raised  her  up  again. — 
Faith's  First  Conflict,  pp.  25,  26. 

148.  Mrs.  E - ,  65,  K -  Street,  Birming¬ 

ham,  was  dangerously  ill,  suffering  from  dropsy 
and  heart  complaint.  On  Wednesday,  Oct.  9, 
1872,  she  was  visited  by  a  clergyman,  and  she 
told  him  a  dream  she  had  the  night  before.  In 
her  sleep  she  was  anxious  about  her  soul,  and 
earnestly  desired  peace  with  God.  A  voice  seemed 
to  say  to  her,  “  Pray,  and  you  will  be  forgiven.” 
She  prayed,  and  then  a  countenance  of  exceeding 
brightness  looked  upon  her  and  smiled.  She 
smiled  too,  and  almost  laughed  with  joy.  She 
awoke  with  a  happy  smile  on  her  face,  and  with  a 
joy  she  had  never  felt  before.  She  spoke  herself 
of  her  dream,  and  thought  it  a  Divine  consolation. 

Making  the  Face  to  Shine. 

149.  An  illustration,  confirmed  to  me  by  an  eye¬ 
witness,  is  the  death  of  a  lad  of  five  years 'old, 
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related  in  the  “  Kleinen  Barmer  Missionsfreund,” 
1858,  No.  9: — “About  half-past  one  o’clock  he 
bowed  his  dear  head :  the  eye  appeared  broken. 
Then  at  once  he  folded  his  hands,  raised  his  head, 
opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  looked  in  silent  amaze¬ 
ment  for  about  two  minutes  upwards.  An  inex¬ 
pressible  loftiness  sat  upon  his  countenance,  his 
eye  lightened,  and  his  face  was  overflowed  with  a 
bright  gleam.  Full  of  amazement,  and  with  a  cry 
of  astonishment,  we  stood  around  his  bed.  None 
of  us,  although  some  had  already  stood  by  many 
hundred  death-beds,  had  ever  seen  such  a  one.  It 
was  a  lightning  flash  of  eternity,  granted  bodily 
for  a  few  minutes,  according  to  God’s  gracious 
pleasure,  to  mortal  sinful  eyes.  —  Delitzsch’s 
Psychology,  p.  472,  note. 

150.  Miss  K— — writes:  “On  Easter  Monday, 
many  years  since,  I  went  to  rest  very  early,  in 
order  that  I  might  rise  between  three  and  four,  to 
take  the  place  of  those  who  watched  by  my  sister 
Charlotte  during  the  former  part  of  the  night. 
But  I  was  aroused  earlier  than  had  been  arranged, 
and  told  to  hasten  to  her  room,  for  she  appeared 
to  be  dying.  On  entering,  I  found  her  still  lying 
on  our  mother’s  bed,  where  we  had  lately  placed 
her  for  a  few  hours  daily,  removing  her  at  night, 
this  being  the  only  change  her  great  weakness 
allowed.  She  was  perfectly  motionless,  and  seemed 
to  have  fainted.  My  eldest  sister  was  gently  fan¬ 
ning  her  and  slowly  repeating  texts  of  Scripture, 
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when  Charlotte  faintly  whispered,  ‘  Pray  for  me.’ 
My  father,  mother,  three  sisters,  and  one  servant 
were  present,  beside  myself.  My  eldest  sister,  still 
standing  by  her  side,  repeated  some  collects  and 
other  Church  prayers,  when  suddenly  Charlotte 
gently  raised  her  hand,  as  if  to  request  a  pause* 
We  wrere  all  standing  round  the  bed,  breathless 
with  deep  feeling,  for  we  thought  she  was  going ; 
when  she  raised  her  eyes  (which  were  most  beau¬ 
tiful)  to  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  large  four- 
post  bed,  and  fixing  a  most  intense  gaze,  appeared 
to  lose  all  consciousness  of  things  around  her. 
Gradually  there  stole  over  her  face  a  light  which 
may  well  be  spoken  of  as  brilliant.  A  bright 
golden  glory  entirely  surrounded  her  head,  covered 
her  face,  and  even  rested  on  the  pillow.  The  ex¬ 
pression  of  her  countenance,  meanwhile,  was  quite 
unlike  anything  of  earth — a  strange  and  beautiful 
admixture  of  joy,  amounting  to  rapture,  reverence, 
humility,  adoration,  and  ineffable  surprise.  This 
may  have  lasted  either  minutes,  or  only  seconds, 

I  cannot  tell.  It  gradually  passed  away,  and  she 
said,  1  Praise  Him,  praise  Him,  help  me  to  praise 
Him  !  ’  and  then  closed  her  eyes,,  and  lay  as  before, 
afterwards  recognising  us,  and  addressing  a  few 
affectionate,  earnest  words  to  each.  It  is  right  to 
mention  that  the  hangings  of  the  bed  were  of  amber 
colour,  and  there  were  of  course  lights  in  the  - 
room,  though  withdrawn  from  her.  Yet  this  most 
singular  and  beautiful  appearance  was  distinctly 
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seen  by  each  of  the  seven  persons  present.  Con¬ 
trary  to  all  expectation,  she  lived  till  between 
three  and  four  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday. 
During  the  morning  a  most  distressing  restlessness 
of  body  came  on,  but  my  mother  took  advantage 
of  a  moment’s  comparative  calm,  to  allude  to  the 
events  of  the  night.  Charlotte  perfectly  remem¬ 
bered  everything,  but  showed  no  inclination  to 
speak  on  the  subject.  My  mother  remarked,  ‘  It 
did  not  last  very  long.’  Charlotte  replied,  very 
emphatically,  ‘No;  I  could  not  have  borne  it.’ 
About  four  o’clock  our  medical  attendant  called 
for  the  second  time  that  day ;  and  while  he  was 
writing  a  prescription  for  a  sedative,  my  sister 
coughed  and  ruptured  a  vessel,  when  blood  began 
to  pour  from  her  mouth.  She  looked  up  with  a 
sadly  anxious  expression  to  my  eldest  sister,  who 
had  been  her  best  earthly  instructor,  guide,  and 
friend,  saying,  ‘  J^ow,  will  my  Saviour  be  near  ?  ’ 
Emma  replied,  4  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death/  &c.  Charlotte 
then  raised  her  eyes  to  the  same  corner  of  the 

bed,  and  while  Mr.  S - with  a  sponge  removed 

the  blood  which  flowed  from  her  mouth,  a  change 
so  remarkable  passed  over  her  face,  that  his  hand 
was  arrested,  and  he  stood,  like  us,  in  breathless 
observation  of  the  scene.  The  same  golden  light 
passed  as  it  were  over  her  face,  rather  than  rested 
upon  it.  The  same  rapturous  gaze,  in  which  there 
appeared  also  something  almost  of  recognition, 
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the  same  wondrous  smile,  took  possession  of  her 
features,  and  she  was  gone  from  amongst  us.  Her 
eyes  were  never  quite  closed,  and  this  beauteous 
smile  never  left  her  face;  so  that  our  last  glance  at 
her  was  one  on  which  memory  still  loves  to  dwell.” 

15 1.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
he  died,  he  said  to  his  father  :  “  This  has  been 
the  happiest  night  I  have  ever  had ;  and  now  the 
blessed  morning  has  come  in  which  I  shall  go  to 
Jesus.”  When  his  speech  failed,  he  smiled,  and 
looked  up  to  heaven.  He  then  took  hold  of  his 
father’s  hand,  looked  upwards,  and  seemed  as 
though  he  would  point  to  some  object.  He  tried 
to  speak,  but  could  only  say,  “  Oh,  see  !  see !  ” 
Suddenly  his  face  shone,  as  if  a  Divine  ray  of 
heavenly  light  rested  upon  him.  This  continued 
for  more  than  five  minutes.  For  some  days  after¬ 
wards  his  friends  talked  to  each  other  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  the  heavenly  beam  of  light, 
which  they  recognised  just  before  the  young  man 
died,-  and  of  the  awe,  yet  peaceful  feeling,  they 
had  of  a  gracious  spiritual  presence. — Brough¬ 
ton’s  Spirit  Disembodied ,  pp.  245,  246. 

152.  Miss  N.  E.  departed  at  the  age  of  tw'enty 
years.  When  she  was  departing  she  complained 
of  headache;  and  her  sister,  to  relieve  her  pain,  let 
her  hair  fall  over  her  shoulders.  She  seemed  better, 
and  a  strange  expression  of  beauty  and  brightness 
came  over  her  face.  She  seemed  to  have  already 
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departed  from  earth :  her  eyes  looked  through 
or  beyond  all  “  things  seen,”  and  as  she  gazed, 
she  said,  “  Oh,  how  beautiful  !  how  very  beau¬ 
tiful  !  ”  Then  she  prayed  to  go  to  that  beautiful 
place,  continuing  to  speak  for  three  or  four  minutes 
in  words  of  strange  beauty  and  eloquence,  with¬ 
out  any  repetitions.  Her  elder  sister,  Miss  E - , 

was  the  more  surprised  at  this,  as  N - was  a 

quiet,  retiring  girl,  and  usually  most  reserved. 


153.  Teresa,  seeing  that  the  Lord  was  about  to 
call  him  to  Himself,  took  him  in  her  arms,  and 
gazed  intently  upon  him.  The  poor  mother, 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  saint,  saw  her  face 
suddenly  become  bright  and  beautiful  as  that  of 
an  angel.  At  that  moment  the  infant  expired. 
The  saint,  still  enraptured  with  the  glories ‘which 
she  had  seen,  answered,  with  a  heavenly  smile, 
“  Oh  !  how  can  we  refrain  from  praising  God, 
when  we  see  such  a  multitude  of  angels  come  to 
carry  home  the  soul  of  one  of  these  little  children 
who  are  so  like  themselves?” — Life  of  St.  Teresa, 
p.  126. 

154.  When  Aaron  and  all  the  children  of  Israel 
saw  Moses,  behold,  the  skin  of  his  face  shone  ;  and 
they  were  afraid  to  come  nigh  him.  .  .  .  And  till 
Moses  had  done  speaking  with  them,  he  put  a 
veil  on  his  face. — Exod.  xxxiv.  30,  33. 


155.  A  young  man  that  was  converted  under 
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the  ministry  of  the  late  Mr.  C -  [died  on 

Easter-day,  about  1780] .  What  was  very  remark¬ 
able,  his  mother,  who  was  standing  by,  declares 
she  saw  his  face  in  a  moment  changed,  as  it  were, 
into  that  of  an  angel,  a  visible  glory  resting  upon 
it:  when  he  cried  out,  in  raptures,  “Lord,  how 
came  I  here  ?  ”  and  instantly  departed. — Wills’ 
Spiritual  Register ,  vol.  i.  p.  161. 

156.  A  working  man  had  lived  a  very  careless 

life  :  his  chief  sins  were  drunkenness  and  neglect 
of  his  family.  He  was  taken  ill.  For  three  days 
before  he  died  he  was  apparently  under  conviction 
of  sin.  He  sat  by  the  fire,  reading  and  weeping, 
nearly  all  day.  His  wife  was  a  pious  woman,  who 
for  many  years  reaped  the  bitter  fruits  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  entered  into  against  her  parents’  wishes. 
She  earnestly  desired  a  sign  of  God’s  favour  to¬ 
wards  her  husband,  and  prayed  that  she  might 
receive  some  comfort  before  he  died.  As  he  was 
departing,  she  thought  her  prayer  was  heard.  A 
strangely  brilliant  light  shone  on  her  husband’s 
face.  It  was  observed  by  others,  and  convinced 
all  that  the  light  of  God’s  countenance  shone  on 
the  dying  bed.  _ 

157.  As  soon  as  the  priest  entered  with  the 
Holy  Viaticum,  she,  who  had  been  unable  to  move 
in  her  bed  without  the  help  of  two  of  her  daughters, 
sprang  up  with  wonderful  agility,  as  if  she  would 
have  thrown  herself  from  it,  to  adore  her  present 
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God.  Her  face  shone  suddenly  with  so  glorious 
a  light,  and  so  unearthly  a  beauty,  that  those  who 
stood  around  could  scarcely  endure  its  lustre. — 
Life  of  St.  Teresa,  p.  434. 

158.  The  wife  of  the  vicar  of  St. - ,  in  London, 

was  departing.  After  receiving  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  for  the  last  time,  her  face  shone  with  a 
strange  brightness,  which  lasted  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  passed  away. 


159.  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  preaching  in 
Paris,  was  by  God’s  blessing  an  instrument  of 
winning  many  to  Christ,  which  so  enraged  the 
idolatrous  priests,  that  they  suborned  many  to 
murder  him.  But  there  was  such  a  gracious 
lustre  and  radiancy  in  the  face  of  Dionysius,  that 
when  they  came  and  beheld  him,  some  of  their 
hearts  failed  him,  and  others  were  so  affrighted 
that  they  ran  away. — Clark’s  Mirrour,  vol.  ii. 
p.  607. 

160.  And  all  that  sat  in  the  council,  looking 
steadfastly  on  him  [St.  Stephen,  before  his  martyr¬ 
dom]  ,  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
angel. — Acts  vi.  15. 

161.  Soon  after  I  said,  “  You  will  soon  behold 
the  pearly  gates.”  After  a  few  minutes  she 
replied,  “He  is  coming!  He  is  coming !  ”  She 
lay  in  an  unconscious  state,  apparently,  for  a  few 
minutes,  but  on  my  whispering  to  a  friend  who 
stood  by,  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  looked  round 
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sweetly  upon  us  all.  That  look  will  never  be 
forgotten  by  any  of  us ;  the  brightness  of  her  eye 
was  superhuman. — Quoted  in  Dr.  Leifchild’s 
Remarkable  Facts,  p.  284. 

162.  A  little  son  of  Dr.  C -  was  reduced  to 

the  lowest  extremity  of  life  with  typhoid  fever. 
It  was  expected  that  he  would  pass  away  that 
night.  Suddenly  the  little  eyes,  that  were  not 
expected  to  ever  look  out  again,  were  opened, 
gazing  upward.  The  withered  hands  were  raised, 
beckoning,  anxious  as  if  for  some  one  to  come ;  the 
sweetest  smile,  the  ladies  said,  that  they  ever  saw,  lit 
up  the  face  of  the  little  sufferer,  and  the  word 
“  angels  ”  was  distinctly  spoken  twice.  But  most 
thrilling  of  all  was  the  radiation  of  light  surround¬ 
ing  the  head,  which  was  spoken  of  as  reminding 
the  lookers-on  of  the  halo  surrounding  prints 
representing  Christ,  but  of  exceeding  brightness, 
and  white  like  moonlight.  The  scene  lasted  about 
three  minutes.  The  boy  has  recovered  his  health. 
Twice  in  the  early  part  of  his  sickness  the  boy 
pointed  out  Sister  Lizzie  standing  in  the  middle 
of  the  room.  “  How  beautiful  she  is,”  said  he  ; 
“  what  a  pretty  white  dress  !  ”  But  there  were 
no  eyes  to  see  her  but  his :  she  had  passed  to 
spirit  life  four  weeks  previous.  —  Quoted  in  the 
Spiritual  Magazine,  November,  1872,  pp.  506,  507. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

%l)t  ^Departing;  Communicating;  Voltl \)  tlje 
Hibtng. 

SEEING  —  SENDING  —  CALLING  —  KNOCKING  — 
COMING. 

Seeing. 

163.  To  her  [the  Lady  Jacoba  di  Settesoli]  he 
[St.  Francis  of  AssisiJ  dictated  a  letter,  requesting 
her  immediate  presence,  with  a  winding-sheet  for 
his  body  and  tapers  for  his  funeral,  and  with  the 
cakes  she  had  been  used  to  give  him  during  his 
illness  at  Rome.  Then  pausing,  he  made  his 
amanuensis  tear  the  letter,  expressing  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Lady  Jacoba  was  at  hand.  She 
appeared. — Sir  James  Stephen’s  Essays ,  vol.  i. 
p.  138. 

164.  The  rector  of  a  country  parish  was  dying. 
One  evening  he  asked  for  all  his  family,  and  spoke 
to  each  in  turn.  He  said  he  wished  to  see  all  of 
them  before  twelve  o’clock,  for  at  midnight  his 
“  most  dearly-loved  friend  on  earth  ”  would  come, 
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and  he  wanted  to  have  him  with  him  from  twelve 

to  two.  The  friend  that  Mr.  S - meant  was 

Mr.  H - ,  the  vicar  of  B - .  No  one  else  knew 

when  Mr.  H - would  or  could  come.  He  had 

been  sent  for,  but  he  had  gone  to  preach  at 

P - ,  ten  miles  from  his  vicarage,  and  when 

he  returned,  it  was  uncertain  how  soon  he  could 

come  twenty  miles  more  to  Mr.  S - ’s  bedside. 

Mr.  S - at  ten  p.m.  announced  that  Mr.  H - 

was  on  the  road,  that  he  had  come  half-way,  and 
would  arrive  at  twelve  o’clock.  People  came  to 
the  door  before  twelve,  and  some  of  the  family 

thought  Mr.  H - was  come  ;  but  Mr.  S - 

said  it  was  not  Mr.  H - ,  for  he  would  not  come 

before  twelve  o’clock.  He  did  come  at  twelve 
o’clock,  and  the  two  brothers  in  Christ  held  sweet 

communion  at  the  time  fixed  by  Mr.  S - .* 

165.  I  will  give  one  instance  among  many  to 
illustrate  Mrs.  Ferguson’s  power  of  knowing 
events  at  a  distance.  Mr.  Ferguson  had  written 
that  he  would  be  home  from  a  long  and  laborious 
term  of  labour.  The  day  had  arrived  and  passed, 
and  the  whole  family  circle  gathered  to  meet  him 
were  breaking  up  in  disappointment.  Mrs.  Fer¬ 
guson,  without  expressing  disappointment,  was 
noticed  retiring  from  the  company  to  the  chamber 
of  the  matron  of  the  mansion.  There  she  was 
soon  joined  by  the  young  physician  and  his  wife 
and  mother.  Seeing  her  in  an  abstracted  state, 

*  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell.  See  No.  123. 
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which  they  attributed  to  disappointment,  they 
said,  “  We  think  Mr.  Ferguson  will  not  come.” 
“Yes,  he  will,”  said  she;  “he  stopped  on  his 
way,  to  see  a  sick  friend.  I  have  seen  him  mixing 
something  for  him,  which  will  give  him  relief. 
He  will  stop  also  for  the  letters  at  the  post-office, 

and  will  be  here  at - o’clock.”  All  she  said 

the  doctor  wrote  down.  Mr.  Ferguson  arrived  at 
the  hour.  He  had  stopped  and  made  some  cam¬ 
phorated  ointment  for  a  brother  preacher  suffering 
from  a  painful  contusion  ;  had  rode  out  of  his 
way  to  bring  the  letters  of  the  family  and  his  own 
from  the  neighbouring  post-office,  that  he  need 
not  send  a  servant ;  of  all  of  which  he  informed 
them  before  a  hint  had  been  given  of  what  Mrs. 
Ferguson  had  stated.” — Dr.  Nichol’s  Supramun- 
dane  Facts  in  the  Life  of  Rev.  Jesse  Babcock  Fergu¬ 
son,  A.M. ,  LL.D.,  p.  184. 

166.  When  those  present  desired  to  prevent  his 
screams,  they  tried  to  silence  him  by  saying,  “  Be 
quiet,  Catherine  is  coming.”  The  first  time  he 
[the  “evil  spirit”  in  a  “possessed  woman”] 
rejoined,  “She  is  not  coming  yet,  she  is  in  such 
a  place  ;  ”  and  indicated  the  exact  place  where 
she  actually  was.  On  being  asked  what  she  was 
doing,  he  said,  “  Something  that  displeases  me 
sovereignly,  and  which  she  often  does.”  And  with 
that  saying  he  shrieked  still  louder,  “  Why  keep 
me  here  ?  ”  Still  he  never  moved  the  head  of  the 
demoniac  from  the  position  in  which  Catherine 
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had  commanded  it  to  be  placed.  After  a  few 
moments,  he  said,  “  The  one  I  hate  is  returning 
here.”  They  asked  where  she  was.  He  answered, 
“  She  is  no  longer  in  that  place ;  she  is  in  such  a 
place.”  Then  added,  “  Now  she  is  there”  and 
indicated  all  the  different  localities  through  which 
Catherine  passed.  At  length  he  said,  “  Now  she 
is  on  the  threshold  of  the  house,”  and  it  was  cor¬ 
rect. — Life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  pp.  200, 
201. 


Sending. 

167.  In  the  autumn  of  1820,  Mr.  Graham,  the 
aeronaut,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  first 
wife.  While  she  lay  ill,  he  had  occasion  to  go 
out  upon  some  business,  leaving  his  wife  attended 
by  the  nurse  :  she  was  in  better  health,  apparently, 
than  the  day  previously.  While  walking  in  Covent 
Garden  Market,  a  thought  suddenly  struck  him  that 
his  wife  was  no  more.  The  impulse  was  so  power¬ 
ful  that  he  could  not  withstand  it,  and  although 
he  hastened  home  with  all  possible  speed,  yet, 
before  he  could  get  back,  he  found  her  at  the  last 
gasp ;  and  before  he  could  recover  from  his  sur¬ 
prise,  she  pronounced  a  name  and  expired.  This 
occurrence  he  related  himself  to  a  friend. — The 
Astrologer  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  p.  531. 

169.  The  clergyman  of  a  parish  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  went  to  Glasgow  to  spend  a  fortnight  with 
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a  friend  at  the  university.  Only  three  or  four 
days  of  his  visit  had  passed  away,  when  Mr. 

D - expressed  to  his  friend  his  earnest  desire 

to  return  home  at  once.  By  special  favour  of  a 

director  of  a  steam-packet  company,  Mr.  D - 

was  landed  at  Ramsay  by  a  passing  steamer :  no 
steamer  went  direct  to  the  Isle  of  Man  for  some 

days  after.  Mr.  D - landed  in  the  middle  of 

the  night,  and  went  straight  to  his  house,  which 
was  several  miles  from  Ramsay.  But  why  did  he 
come  home  ?  When  at  Glasgow  he  saw  his  wife 
struck  by  paralysis.  All  the  circumstances  of  the 
seizure  were  plainly  before  him,  and  he  saw  the 
danger  of  her  state.  When  he  left  his  wife  she 
was  in  good  health :  when,  in  obedience  to  the 
vision,  he  returned  home,  he  found  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  vision  accurately  fulfilled.  Mrs. 

D - departed  in  the  morning  of  her  husband’s 

return. 


170.  As  I  bathed  her  heated  hands,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  her  pillows  this  afternoon,  she  said,  “  I 
have  been  thinking  much,  particularly  in  the 
night,  of  the  ministry  of  angels.  I  am  sure  the 
angels  brought  you  to  me  at  the  moment  I  most 
needed  you.”  Then  I  traced  with  her  the  chain 
of  circumstances  that  had  not  only  led  me  to 
London,  but  within  a  street  or  two  of  her  lodg¬ 
ings,  which  I  knew  not  until  I  set  out  to  visit  her, 
never  having  been  there  before.  She  exclaimed, 
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“  How  good  the  Lord  was  to  send  you  just  when 
He  did  !  The  Lord  will  reward  you.” — Tell  Jesus, 
pp.  80,  81. 

171.  Mrs.  G - ,  the  mother  of  a  young  family, 

was  taken  ill  with  an  unusual  complaint,  which 
required  much  skilful  nursing  and  attention.  She 
tossed  wearily  on  her  bed,  and  all  her  cry  was  that 

Mrs.  M - should  come  and  nurse  her, — a  person 

whom  she  had  known  well,  and  who  nad  lived  in 
the  same  village  with  herself,  but  had  gone  away. 

Every  inquiry  was  made  after  Mrs.  M - ,  but  in 

vain.  At  the  very  time  that  this  was  going  on, 

Mrs.  M - became  uneasy,  and  often  said  to  her 

daughter,  “  I  fear  there  is  something  wrong  with 

Mrs.  G - .”  She  repeated  this  so  many  times, 

that  at  last  her  daughter  said,  “  You  had  much 
better  write  to  Mrs.  G — r-.”  She  did  so,  and  the 
next  post  brought  the  answer,  which  led  Mrs. 

M - to  her  sick  friend’s  room,  whom  she  nursed 

until  her  death,  and  with  whose  children  she  still 
lives,  caring  for  them  as  a  mother. 

172.  Near  Elberfelt,  in  Germany,  there  lived 
two  pious  men,  very  intimate,  one  of  whom  had 
a  worldly  wife.  The  husband  was  taken  ill,  and 
on  his  death-bed  he  drew  a  promise  from  his 
friend  that  he  would  visit  his  wife,  pray  for  her, 
and  lose  no  opportunity.  Hurt,  but  not  offended 
[at  being  told  that  his  visits  were  disagreeable],  he 
discontinued  his  visits,  but  not  his  prayers.  After  a 
while,  however,  he  forgot  her  entirely.  Two  years 
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had  rolled  by,  when,  awaking  suddenly  in  tne 
night,  he  became  unhappy  and  depressed;  and 
among  other  things,  he  thought  of  his  lost  friend, 
and  then  of  the  wife.  He  rose  early  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  though  he  had  eight  miles  to  walk,  by 
six  o’clock  he  was  at  the  chateau  where  the  widow 
resided.  He  rang  the  bell.  “  Can  I  see  Madam  ?  ” 
The  servant  looked  strangely  at  him  for  a  moment, 
then  went  away,  but  quickly  returned.  “  You  can 
see  Madam.  She  has  been  longing  to  see  you  ; 
she  is  dying .”  [A  dream  that  night  had  aroused 
her,  and  she  had  “  cried  earnestly  ”  to  God.]  A 
few  hours  after  she  fell  asleep  in  Christ. — 
Hastings’  Guiding  Hand ,  pp.  71-73. 


Calling. 

173.  A  German  professor  lately  related  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  that  being  some  distance  from 
home,  he  dreamt  that  his  father  was  dying,  and 
was  calling  for  him.  The  dream  being  repeated, 
he  was  so  far  impressed  as  to  alter  his  plans  and 
return  home,  where  he  arrived  in  time  to  receive 
his  parent’s  last  breath.  He  was.  informed  that 
the  dying  man  had  been  calling  upon  his  name 
repeatedly,  in  deep  anguish  at  his  absence. — Mrs. 
Crowe’s  Night  Side  of  Nature,  p.  58. 

174.  The  vicar  of  B - one  night  heard  his 

mother  call  him  by  name,  three  times.  She  was 

7* 
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many  long  miles  away,  and  was  dying  at  that 
time  ;  and  those  who  were  with  her  heard  her  call 
for  this  son  three  times  before  she  ceased  to 
speak. 

175.  A  lady  in  California  was  engaged  to  be 

married  to  Captain  L - ,  in  Oregon.  She  heard 

her  name  called  three  times  and  saw  a  coffin.  She 

said,  “  Captain  L - is  dead.”  She  accordingly 

went  to  Oregon.  She  found  that  Captain  L - 

had  broken  a  blood-vessel,  had  called  her  name 
three  times,  and  died.  She  asked  where  he  was 
buried,  went  to  the  vaults  where  the  coffins  are 

laid,  and  pointed  out  Captain  L - ’s  among 

many  others. 

176.  A  woman  who  lived  on  Rhode  Island,  in 
America,  whilst  on  her  death-bed,  and  just  before 
she  expired,  expressed  a  great  desire  of  seeing  her 
only  son,  who  was  then  a  mariner,  navigating  in 
the  West  Indian  seas,  and  of  delivering  him  a 
message.  She  informed  the  persons  near  her 
what  she  wanted  to  say  to  her  son,  and  died  imme¬ 
diately.  About  that  instant  she  appeared  to  him 
as  he  was  standing  at  the  helm,  it  being  night  and 
bright  moonshine.  She  first  appeared  on  the 
shrouds  and  delivered  her  message,  and  after¬ 
wards  walked  over  some  casks  that  lay  on  the 
deck,  then  descended  the  side  regularly  to  the 
water,  where  she  seemed  to  float  for  a  while,  and 
at  last  sunk  and  wholly  disappeared.  The  young 
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man  immediately  set  down  the  time  and  day,  and 
the  substance  of  her  message,  and  found,  on  his 
arrival  at  Rhode  Island,  that  she  died  at  the  very 
juncture  when  she  was  seen  by  him ;  and  that  the 
words  she  spake  to  him  corresponded  exactly  with 
those  she  delivered  to  the  persons  around  her. — 
Visits  from  the  World  of  Spirits,  pp.  98,  99. 

177.  The  sailors  on  a  British  man-of-war  were 
ordered  to  draw  in  sails,  and  several  ran  up  the 
rigging.  The  foremost  one  was  at  work,  when 
his  mate  saw  him  suddenly  stop,  apparently  un¬ 
able  to  do  more.  The  one  next  him  caught  him, 
fearing  he  would  fall ;  but  found  he  had  gripped  the 
rope  as  if  he  were  under  the  strong  influence  of 
galvanism.  As  soon  as  possible  they  lowered  him, 
but  he  remained  in  this  apparently  paralysed  state 
for  three  days,  and  then  died.  He  appeared  to 
have  no  ailment  whatever;  but  he  told  them  just 
before  his  death  that  he  never  could  recover  from 
the  shock  of  seeing  his  sister,  dressed  in  white, 
sitting  at  the  end  of  the  yard-arm. 

178.  Walking  on  the  terrace  before  he  left  one 
evening  with  William,  and  watching  the  effect  of 
the  moonshine  on  the  water,  [Percy  Bysshe] 
Shelley  pointed  to  the  white  surf,  crying,  “  There 
it  is  again,  there  !  ”  On  recovering  himself,  he 
said  “that  he  had  seen  his  dead  child  rise  from 
the  sea,  and  clap  its  hands  with  joy.” — Neale’s 
Closing  Scene ,  vol.  i.  p.  312. 
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Knocking. 

179.  Mrs.  Lauriston  (the  name  is  slightly 
altered),  a  lady  residing  in  London,  has  a  sister 
living  in  Southampton.  One  afternoon,  as  the 
latter  sat  at  work  in  her  room,  three  slight  knocks 
were  heard  at  the  door.  “  Come  in,”  said  the 
lady.  No  one  entered  ;  but  the  knock  being  re¬ 
peated,  she  rose  and  opened  the  door.  No  one 
was  visible.  At  a  moment  precisely  corresponding 
with  that  of  the  alarm,  Mrs.  Lauriston’s  disorder 
had  attained  a  crisis.  A  sort  of  trance  then  su¬ 
pervened,  on  recovering  from  which  the  invalid 
stated  that,  impressed  with  an  eager  desire  to  see 
her  sister  before  she  died,  the  lady  dreamed  that 
she  went  to  Southampton,  and  knocked  at  her 
room  door ;  that  on  the  second  summons  her  sister 
appeared ;  but  that  inability  to  accost  her  had  occa¬ 
sioned  an  uneasiness  which  recalled  her  to  herself. 
— Spicer’s  Sights  and  Sounds ,  p.  456,  note. 

180.  A  little  girl,  nine  years  old,  died  at  the 

house  of  her  brother-in-law,  Mr.  B - ,  a  clergy¬ 

man  of  the  Church  of  England.  About  the  time 

of  her  departure,  her  sister,  Mrs.  B - ,  distinctly 

heard  three  knocks. 


181.  About  forty  years  ago  there  resided  at 
Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  a  pious  and  excellent 
young  lady.  She  had  a  brother  who  was  living 
in  Scotland.  One  morning  about  eleven  o’clock, 
she  was  sitting  in  the  parlour,  working  at  her 
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needle  and  singing  a  hymn,  that  one  in  which 
run  the  lines — 

“He  plants  His  footstep  on  the  sea, 

And  rides  upon  the  storm  ” — 

when  she  distinctly  heard  a  gentle  tapping  upon 
the  window  of  the  door :  (the  door  was  half  glass, 
half  panel).  After  the  tapping  was  repeated,  the 
lady  looked  up,  and  clearly  saw  her  brother’s  long 
thin  white  hand  and  part  of  his  shirt-sleeve  :  the 
latter  she  was  able  to  identify  as  her  own  cut  and 
needlework.  Two  or  three  days  after  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  apparition  a  letter  arrived,  announc¬ 
ing  her  brother’s  death,  an  event  which  happened 
at  the  time  the  spectre  was  seen. — Crossland 
on  Apparitions ,  pp.  44,  45. 

182.  Mrs.  A - ’s  mother  had  a  half-sister,  her 

father  having  been  twice  married.  She  was  one 
day  lying  in  bed,  and  awake,  when  she  saw  a  hand 
where  the  curtain  was  drawn.  From  some  un¬ 
mistakable  marks  she  knew  it  was  her  half- 
sister’s  hand.  Another  near  relative  was  very  ill  at 
the  time ;  the  half-sister  not  seriously  ill,  or  not 
thought  to  be  so.  Both  died  within  a  few  hours 
of  one  another:  the  half-sister  died  about  the 
time  the  hand  appeared.  The  sisters  were  very 
fond  of  each  other. 


Coming. 

183.  Some  friends  of  [Percy  Bysshe]  Shelley 
sitting  together  one  evening,  had  seen  him  walk 
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into  a  little  wood  at  Lerici,  when  he  was  actually 
far  away.  “This,”  Lord  Byron  used  to  say  with 
awe,  “  was  but  ten  days  before  Shelley  died.” — 
Neale’s  Closing  Scene ,  vol.  i.  p.  312. 

184.  The  organist  of  a  church  at  D - 

writes  : — “  When  she  was  a  little  girl,  my 
mother  was  playing  one  afternoon  with  a  com¬ 
panion,  when  the  child  said  she  must  leave  off 
play  and  go  into  the  house,  as  her  grandmother, 
with  whom  she  resided,  was  ill  in  bed,  and  would 
want  her.  My  mother  expressed  great  surprise, 
and  said  that  on  looking  towards  the  house  a  few 
minutes  before  she  had  seen  the  old  lady  standing 
at  the  window,  dressed,  and  looking  out  at  them 
at  play.  Her  playfellow  stated  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible,  as  her  grandmother  was  too  ill  to  get  up 
or  be  dressed  ;  and,  as  my  mother  refused  to  be 
convinced,  they  both  went  into  the  house,  where 
they  found  the  old  lady  undressed  and  confined  to 
her  bed  by  the  illness  which  very  shortly  after¬ 
wards  caused  her  death.” 


185.  A  few  years  back  Miss  Griffin,  a  little 
girl  ten  years  old,  retired  to  bed  one  ver}'  cold 
Thursday  night.  She  had  a  little  bedstead  with 
white  curtains,  which  were  usually  thrown  back 
over  the  top  of  the  bedstead  :  on  this  eventful 
night,  however,  the  girl  thought,  for  the  sake  of 
warmth,  she  would  have  the  curtains  drawn  close. 
Accordingly,  she  pulled  them  down,  and  drew 
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them  together.  She  soon  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep,  and  had  a  strange  dream.  She  saw,  as 
she  thought,  her  sister  Agnes,  a  little  girl  three 
and  a  half  years  old,  who  was  living  seventy  miles 
away,  take  the  curtains  in  her  hands  and  hold 
them  apart,  while  she  stood  gazing  upon  her. 
The  dreamer  awoke,  got  up  in  bed  and  said, 
“Oh,  Agnes,  what  brings  you  here?”  Imme¬ 
diately  the  curtains  dropped,  and  Agnes  vanished. 
Miss  Griffin  was  much  frightened,  and  hid  her 
head  under  the  bed-clothes  till  morning.  That 
Thursday  Agnes  was  taken  ill,  and  was  no  more 
a  week  hence. — Powell’s  Spiritualism  :  its  Facts 
and  Phases ,  pp.  140,  141. 

186.  One  of  two  sisters  lived  in  London,  the 
other  in  the  country.  The  former  saw  her  sister 
stand  at  her  bedside  one  night.  She  was  too 
frightened  to  speak,  or  even  call  her  husband. 
Her  sister  died  about  a  month  afterwards. 


187.  When  I  [Elizabeth  Hobson]  was  about 
sixteen  my  uncle  fell  ill,  and  grew  worse  and 
worse  for  three  months.  One  day,  having  been 
sent  out  on  an  errand,  I  was  coming  home 
through  a  lane,  when  I  saw  him  in  the  field, 
coming  swiftly  towards  me.  I  ran  to  meet  him, 
but  he  was  gone.  When  I  came  home  I  found 
him  calling  for  me.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  his 
bedside  he  clasped  his  arms  round  my  neck, 
and,  bursting  into  tears,  earnestly  exhorted  me 
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to  continue  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  kept  his  hold 
till  he  sank  down  and  died. — Wesley’s  Journal. 
Works ,  vol.  iii.  p.  327. 

188.  Mrs.  D - was  nursing  her  father  in  his 

last  illness.  He  had  no  other  relative  to  take  her 
place,  but  she  became  so  ill  that  the  doctor 
ordered  her  to  her  own  room  for  ten  days,  and 
tried  to  keep  her  there  with  the  threat  that  if  she 
disobeyed  she  would  not  be  able  to  be  with  him 
in  his  last  moments.  Her  father,  missing  her,  sent 
a  message  to  say  that  if  she  would  try  to  come  to 
him,  he  would  try  also  to  meet  her  half  way  ;  but 
though  much  distressed  to  refuse,  she  was  obliged 
to  do  so.  She  had  the  most  earnest  wish  to  be 
with  him  when  he  was  dying,  and  longed  and 
prayed  to  recover,  that  she  might  be  able.  One 
morning  she  awoke,  hearing  a  great  creaking  of 
the  boards  in  her  room,  and  looking  up,  she  saw 
her  father  standing  by  her  bed.  She  got  up 
directly,  and  went  to  his  room.  He  was  in  bed, 
but  had  thrown  off  the  clothes,  in  a  vain  attempt, 
as  it  seemed,  to  rise  and  come  to  her.  A  few 
minutes,  and  it  was  all  over,  and  he  had  died  in 
her  arms. 


189.  A  lady  within  the  circle  of  the  writer’s 
acquaintance  was  residing  at  a  watering-place  in 
Kent,  at  many  miles’  distance  from  the  place 
where  a  near  relative,  to  whom  she  was  warmly 
attached,  lay  seriously  ill.  While  sitting  alone 
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one  evening,  there  was  a  slight  tap  at  the  door. 
It  was  repeated,  when  the  lady  rose  and  opened 
the  door.  In  the  act  of  doing  so,  she  distinctly 
heard  a  soft  familiar  voice  say,  “  It  is  I.”  At 
that  hour  her  friend  had  expired. — Spicer’s  Sights 
and  Sounds ,  p.  71. 

190.  Mr.  B - departed  at  the  General 

Hospital,  Birmingham,  on  Oct.  25th,  1868,  at 

about  one  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Mr.  T - 

was  wakened  that  night  by  a  voice  which  called 
him  by  name  ;  the  voice  he  knew  was  that  of  his 
.departing  or  departed  friend.  He  told  the  story 
in  the  course  of  conversation  some  weeks  after, 
without  seeming  to  attach  any  importance  to  it. 
When  asked  what  time  of  night  it  was,  he  said  he 
did  not  know,  but  believed  that  he  had  not  been 
very  long  asleep  at  the  time. 


191.  At  Clairvaulx  there  was  a  monk  once 
named  Henry,  who  was  the  infirmarian.  Now, 
it  chanced  once  that  he  had  the  care  of  a  sick 
brother  who  was  near  to  death.  One  night, 
having  risen  at  the  signal  for  vigils,  he  considered 
the  sick  brother  awhile,  and  as  he  seemed  likely 
to  last  some  while,  he  went  away  to  the  office. 
As  he  sat  in  church  he  fell  into  a  light  slumber, 
when  lo  !  our  Saviour,  under  the  figure  of  the  sick 
brother,  seemed  close  to  him,  and  leaning  His 
head  on  his  breast,  rested  Himself.  Henry, 
terrified,  would  have  risen,  but  our  Saviour  said 
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to  him,  “  Please  let  Me  rest  Myself  a  little.” 
Rousing  himself  at  this  word,  he  remembered  the 
sick  brother.  He  rose,  therefore,  and  hastened 
back  to  the  infirmary,  and  found  him  in  his 
agony.  As  he  would  have  laid  him  on  the  ground, 
he  put  his  head  on  his  breast,  according  as  had 
been  done  in  the  vision,  and  so  expired. — Cistercian 
Legends ,  p.  143. 

192.  The  organist  of  a  church  at  D - 

writes  : — “  My  mother,  Mrs.  H - ,  of  77,  M - 

Street,  was  lying  down  on  a  couch  in  her  usual 
sitting-room  one  afternoon  in  the  autumn  of  the 
year  1850,  suffering  from  a  bilious  headache,  to 
which  she  was  periodically  subject.  Something, 
she  could  scarcely  tell  what,  caused  her  to  look 
up,  when  she  saw,  straight  before  her,  through  a 
half-glass  door,  which  looked  out  into  a  narrow 
open  passage  leading  to  the  yard  and  garden,  the 
figure  of  her  father  in  his  ordinary  walking  attire. 
He  appeared  to  be  trying  to  open  the  door,  but, 
on  finding  it  locked,  he  shook  his  head  and  walked 
away.  My  mother  immediately  got  up,  and  as 
that  door  opened  with  difficulty,  went  through  the 
kitchen  to  open  another  for  him  ;  but  when  she 
had  done  so,  she  could  discover  no  one  either  in 
the  yard  or  in  the  garden.  She  at  once  concluded 
that  the  appearance  was  a  spiritual  one,  presaging 
some  ill  to  her  father,  to  whom  she  was  greatly 
attached,  and  who  had  been  recently  suffering 
from  dropsy,  and  was,  when  she  last  saw  him, 
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certainly  unable  to  take  a  journey  to  see  her, 
although  he  was  not  confined  to  his  bed.  Acting 
upon  this  conclusion,  she  had  a  cup  of  tea  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  went  to  her  fathers 
house,  where  she  found  the  old  gentleman  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  sudden  relapse.  He  appeared  delighted 
to  see  her,  and  in  a  few  days  afterwards  he  died, 
his  daughter  remaining  with  him  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  time  that  he  lingered. 


193.  On  the  sacking  lay  a  little  girl,  aged 
thirteen  years.  She  was  scarcely  able  to  move, 
for  her  feet  (the  parish  doctor  said)  were  frost¬ 
bitten.  “While  I  lie  here  I  see  such  visions  of 
my  blessed  Jesus,”  she  once  said  to  me.  She 
passed  away  on  the  28th  of  February  into  the 
heaven  of  rest.  Three  times  she  called  my  name, 
and  asked  her  mother  to  tell  me  she  would  meet 
me  in  heaven ;  and,  singular  to  say,  at  the  time 
she  called  me,  I  awoke,  got  up,  and  was  thinking 
much  of  her,  and  said  to  my  wife,  “  I  do  not  know 
how  it  is,  but  I  cannot  sleep  ”  (quite  an  unusual 
thing  for  me).  The  suffering  of  the  little  dear 
was  very  great. — Carter’s  Power  of  Grace,  p.  45. 

194.  J.  Q.,  aged  about  eleven  years,  son  of 
a  widow  living  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  scalded  his 

foot.  Miss  A -  visited  him  frequently,  and 

dressed  his  sores.  One  evening  she  had  visited 
him  as  usual.  That  night,  before  she  went  to  sleep, 
she  saw  the  boy  plainly  before  her,  with  his  wound 
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just  as  she  had  dressed  it.  She  was  so  impressed 
by  what  she  saw,  that  she  got  up,  went  down¬ 
stairs,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  J - ,  who  was 

attending  the  boy.  She  had  intended  to  write  to 
the  doctor  about  something  that  was  wanted,  but 
had  not  done  so.  When  she  next  visited  the  boy, 
she  heard  that  he  had  that  night  been  in  great 
pain,  and  had  asked  frequently  for  her. 


195.  Being  now  in  his  agony,  the  brother  who 
waited  on  him,  it  being  dinner  time,  said  to  him,  “  I 
fear  to  go  to  dinner,  lest  you  should  die  before  I 
return.”  “  Go,”  he  said,  “in  safety :  I  will  see  you 
before  then.”  The  brother  accordingly  left  him. 
Whilst  he  sat,  however,  at  the  table,  he  beheld 
Godfrey  open  the  door  of  the  refectory,  look  towards 
him,  and  give  him  his  blessing.  The  sick  man 
then  turned  as  it  were  to  go  to  the  oratory.  The 
brother,  in  great  astonishment,  thought  he  had 
received  a  cure  by  miracle,  when  the  death  tablet 
sounded,  and  he  then  remembered  the  word  spoken 
by  the  dying  man,  that  he  would  see  him  before  he 
died. — Cistercian  Legends ,  pp.  16,  17. 

196.  A  bust  of  the  late  Mr.  M - ,  solicitor, 

has  been  placed  in  the  town-hall,  N - .  His 

widow  was  one  day  in  the  town-hall.  When  she 
passed  by  her  late  husband’s  bust  she  saw  a  Mr. 

E - ,  a  great  friend  of  his.  Mr.  E -  was 

standing  close  to  the  railing  that  enclosed  the 
bust;  and  was  looking  so  intently  at  it,  that, 
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although  quite  close  to  him,  she  did  not  like  to 
address  or  disturb  him.  She  mentioned  this 
occurrence  to  a  friend,  who  in  reply  told  her  that 

the  man  she  saw  could  not  have  been  Mr.  E - , 

for  he  was  dying.  Mrs.  M - had  not  seen  Mr. 

E - for  a  good  while  before,  and  had  no  reason 

to  expect  to  see  him  in  the  town-hall.  Yet  she 
saw  his  apparition  there,  while  he  lay  at  home  in 
a  dying  state. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Departing  Communicating  ton!) 
tlje  DeparteD. 

N,EWS  FROM  THE  DEPARTED  —  RELATIVES  AND 
FRIENDS  COMING  FOR  THE  DEPARTING  — 
PARENTS  AND  CHILDREN  —  BROTHERS  AND 
SISTERS. 


News  from  the  Departed. 

197.  Whilst-  he  [King  James  the  Fifth  of 
Scotland]  lay  sleeping,  he  thought  he  saw  Sir 
James  Hamilton,  whom  he  had  caused  to  be 
executed,  come  with  a  sword  drawn  in  his  hand, 
wherewith  he  cut  off  both  arms,  threatening  also 
to  return  within  a  short  time  and  deprive  him  of 
his  life.  With  this  he  awakened,  and  as  he  lay 
musing  what  this  might  import,  news  was  brought 
him  of  the  death  of  his  two  sons,  James  and 
Arthur,  who  died  at  St.  Andrews  and  Stirling,  at 
one  and  the  very  same  hour.  The  next  year,  viz. 
1542,  being  overcome  with  grief  and  passion,  he 
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died  at  Faukland,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of 
his  age. — Clark’s  “  Mirrour”  vol.  i.  p.  35. 

198.  There  came  a  man  of  God  unto  Eli,  say¬ 
ing,  This  shall  be  a  sign  unto  thee  that  shall  come 
upon  thy  two  sons,  Hophni  and  Phineas :  in  one 
day  they  shall  die,  both  of  them.  .  .  The  messenger 
answered  and  said,  Hophni  and  Phineas  are  dead, 
and  the  ark  of  God  is  taken.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  he  made  mention  of  the  ark  of  God, 
that  he  fell  from  off  the  seat  backward,  by  the  side 
of  the  gate,  and  his  neck  brake,  and  he  died. — 
1  Sam.  ii.  27,  34;  iv.  17,  18. 

199.  [King  Edward  on  his  death-bed  dreamed  of 
two  monks,  “whom  he  had  known  years  ago  in 
Normandy,  and  who  had  long  been  dead.”  They 
brought  the  message,  “  God  hath  delivered  this 
realm,  after  thy  death,  for  a  year  and  a  day  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.”  Newman’s  story  says : 
“  Those  who  stood  round  him  listened  with  fear, 
all  but  Stigand,  the  archbishop.  He  laughed.  4  It 
was,’  he  said,  ‘the  wandering  fancy  of  the  sick.’  ” 
Troubles  came,  and  then  the  Conqueror.] — New¬ 
man’s  Lives :  St.  Wulstan ,  Bishop  of  Worcester , 
pp.  24,  25. 

200.  And  it  came  to  pass  at  that  time  when 
Jeroboam  went  out  of  Jerusalem,  that  the  prophet 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite  found  him  in  the  way;  and 
he  had  clad  himself  with  a  new  garment;  and  they 
two  were  alone  in  the  field  :  and  Ahijah  caught 
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the  new  garment  that  was  on  him,  and  rent  it  in 
twelve  pieces  :  and  he  said  to  Jeroboam,  Take  thee 
ten  pieces:  for  thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
Israel,  Behold,  I  will  rend  the  kingdom  out  of  the 
hand  of  Solomon,  and  will  give  ten  tribes  to  thee: 
but  he  shall  have  one  tribe  for  my  servant  David’s 
sake,  and  for  Jerusalem’s  sake,  the  city  which  I 
have  chosen  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel. — 
i  Kings  xi.  29-32. 


Relatives  and  Friends  Coming  for  the 
Departing. 

201.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  [August,  1872] 
she  said  to  her  husband,  “  I  have  had  such  a 
vision,  I  saw  General  O’Halloran  (a  friend  lately 
deceased) ;  he  was  looking,  oh,  so  well !”  [She 
departed  August  12,  1872.] — -She  Spake  of  Him , 
p.  210. 

202.  A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  watching  by  the  bed-side  of  his  father.  Several 

others  were  present.  Mr. - was  worn  out  with 

night-watching,  and  fell  asleep :  he  was  quite 
asleep,  though  it  was  only  for  a  very  few  seconds. 
While  asleep,  he  saw  coming  into  the  room  the 
last  member  of  the  family  who  died.  She  was  a 
niece  of  the  dying  man.  He  had  been  very  fond 
of  her,  and  had  treated  her  as  if  she  were  his 
daughter.  She  departed  about  a  year  before  the 
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incident  now  related.  He  departed  ten  days  after 

it.  She  was  not  in  Mr. - ’s  mind  when  he 

fell  asleep;  he  had  not  thought  of  her  for  days 
before. 


203.  St.  Chrysostom,  in  his  exile,  and  the  night 
preceding  his  death,  saw  the  martyr  St.  Basili- 
cus,  who  said  to  him,  “  Courage,  brother  John,  to¬ 
morrow  we  shall  be  together.”  The  same  thing 
was  foretold  to  a  priest  who  lived  in  the  same 
place.  St.  Basilicus  said  to  him,  “  Prepare  a  place 
for  my  brother  John,  for,  behold,  he  is  coming.” 
— Calmet’s  Phantom  World ,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

204.  [Samuel  said  to  Saul]  To-morrow  shalt 
thou  and  thy  sons  be  with  me. — 1  Sam.  xxviii.  19. 

205.  As  remarkable  is  that  recorded  by  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Stern,  of  Mr.  Usher,  of 
Ireland.  “A  man,”  saith  he,  “of  great  integrity,  dear 
to  others  by  his  merits,  and  my  kinsman  in  blood ; 
who  upon  the  eighth  day  of  July,  1657,  went  from 
this  to  a  better  world,  about  four  of  the  clock. 
The  day  before  he  died,  a  matron  who  died  a  little 
before,  and  whilst  living  was  dear  to  Mr.  Usher, 
appeared  to  him  in  his  sleep,  and  invited  him  to 
sup  with  her  the  next  night.  He  at  first  denied 
her,  but  she  more  vehemently  pressing  her  re¬ 
quest  on  him,  at  last  he  consented,  and  that  very 
night  he  died.”  —  Turner’s  Remarkable  Provi¬ 
dences,  part  i.  chap.  16. 
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206.  As  death  approached,  she  [Mrs.  Anne 
Lamb,  of  Whitby]  said  her  prospects  became 
more  bright  every  day  for  glory.  One  night  she 
dreamed  that  she  took  wing  and  flew  to  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  her  late  band-mate,  who  died  some 
years  before. — Methodist  Magazine ,  April,  1808, 
p.  176. 

207.  But  when  the  battle  waxed  strong,  there 
appeared  unto  the  enemies  from  heaven  five* 
comely  men  upon  horses,  with  bridles  of  gold, 
and  two  of  them  led  the  Jews,  and  took  Mac¬ 
cabeus  betwixt  them,  and  covered  him  on  every 
side  with  their  weapons,  and  kept  him  safe,  but 
shot  arrows  and  lightning  against  the  enemies : 
so  that,  being  confounded  with  blindness,  and  full 
of  trouble,  they  were  killed. — 2  Macc.  x.  30. 


208.  My  mother  [Lady  Fanshawes]  being  sick 
to  death  of  a  fever,  her  friends  and  servants 
thought  to  all  outward  appearance  she  was  dead, 
and  so  lay  almost  two  days  and  a  night.  She 
came  to  life,  and  opening  her  eyes,  saw  two  of 
her  kinswomen  stand  by  her,  my  Lady  Knollys 
and  my  Lady  Russell,  both  with  great  wide 

*  These  five  armed  horsemen,  these  combatants  for  Israel, 
are  apparently  no  other  than  Mattathias,  the  father  of  Judas 
Maccabeus,  and  four  of  his  sons,  who  were  already  dead. 
There  yet  remained  of  his  seven  sons  but  Judas  Maccabees, 
Jonathan,  and  Simon. — Calmet’s  Phanto?n  World, ,  vol.  i. 
p.  265. 
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sleeves,  as  the  fashion  then  was  ;  and  said,  “  Did 
not  you  promise  me  fifteen  years,  and  are  you 
come  again  ?  ”  which  they  not  understanding,  per¬ 
suaded  her  to  keep  her  spirits  quiet,  in  that  weak¬ 
ness  wherein  she  then  was.  But  some  hours  after 
she  desired  my  father  and  Dr.  Howldsworth  might 
be  left  alone  with  her,  to  whom  she  said  :  “  I  will 
acquaint  you  that  during  the  time  of  my  trance 
I  was  in  great  quiet,  but  in  a  place  I  could  neither 
distinguish  nor  describe ;  but  the  sense  of  leaving 
my  girl,  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  my  children, 
remained  a  trouble  upon  my  spirits.  Suddenly 
I  saw  two  by  me,  clothed  in  long  white  garments, 
and  methought  I  fell  down  upon  my  face  upon  the 
dust ;  and  they  asked  why  I  was  so  troubled  in  so 
great  happiness.  I  replied,  *  O  let  me  have  the 
same  grant  given  to  Hezekiah,  that  I  may  live 
fifteen  years,  to  see  my  daughter  a  woman ;  ’  to 
which  they  answered,  4  It  is  done ;  ’  and  then  at 
that  instant  I  awoke  out  of  my  trance.”  And 
Dr.  Howldsworth  did  there  affirm  that  that  day 
she  died,  made  just  fifteen  years  from  that 
time. — Quoted  in  Macnish’s  Philosophy  of  Sleep , 

pp.  120— 122. 

209.  Then  came  the  word  of  the  Lord  to  Isaiah, 
saying,  Go,  and  say  to  Hezekiah,  Thus  saith 
the  Lord,  the  God  of  David  thy  father,  I  have 
heard  thy  prayer,  I  have  seen  thy  tears  :  behold, 
I  will  add  unto  thy  days  fifteen  years.  For  Isaiah 
had  said,  Let  them  take  a  lump  of  figs,  and  lay 
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it  for  a  plaister  upon  the  boil,  and  he  shall  re¬ 
cover. — Isa.  xxxviii.  4,  5,  21. 

210.  To  his  sister,  in  whose  house  he  was,  and 
who,  according  to  her  ability,  administered  to  his 
necessities  and  increased  his  comforts,  he  said, 
“  Oh,  what  have  I  beheld  ?  Such  a  sight  as 
I  cannot  possibly  describe.  There  were  three 
shining  forms  standing  beside  me,  whose  gar¬ 
ments  were  so  bright,  and  whose  countenances 
were  so  glorious,  that  I  never  saw  anything  to 
compare  with  them  before.  Oh,  how  sweetly  they 
smiled  upon  me  !  And  when  they  departed  they 
beckoned  me  to  come  away.” — Spiritual  Magazine , 
Jan.  1872,  p.  28. 

211.  Behold,  there  talked  with  him  two  men, 
which  were  Moses  and  Elias:  who  appeared  in 
glory,  and  spake  of  his  decease,  which  he  should 
accomplish  at  Jerusalem. — Luke  ix.  30,  31. 


212.  An  account  of  the  experience  and  blessed 
end  of  Mrs.  Root,  of  Brighthelmstone,  communi¬ 
cated  by  a  friend  : — “  She  then  fell  asleep  ;  but  in 
an  instant  awaking,  and  lifting  up  her  finger,  she 
said,  ‘  Hark,  hark  !  who  was  that  called  ?  ’  I  an¬ 
swered  her,  ‘  No  one  spoke.’  ‘  Yes,  yes,’  she  said. 
‘  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  Come  up  hither,  Come 
up  hither  !  I  shall  soon  be  with  the  Lord.’  She 
was  confined  to  her  bed  only  five  days,  and  died 
in  the  seventy -second  year  of  her  age,  Sept.  9th, 
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I771*” — Wills’s  Spiritual  Register ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78, 
81-83. 

213.  Mr.  Parker,  a  working  man,  lived  in 
Angelina  Street,  Birmingham.  Mrs.  Parker  sat 
one  day  by  the  fire,  holding  in  her  arms  her  only 
child  Alice,  who  was  dying.  Alice  was  fourteen 
or  fifteen  months  old,  but  she  was  very  intelli¬ 
gent,  and  spoke  plainly.  Alice  pointed  upwards 
towards  the  chimney-piece,  and  said,  “  Look, 
mamma  !  ”  Her  father  handed  one  of  the  chimney 
ornaments,  thinking  she  wanted  it.  She  shook 
her  head.  He  handed  her  one  thing  after  another, 
till  he  had  taken  everything  down.  Still  she  was 
not  satisfied.  Alice  turned  to  the  window  and 
said,  “  Look  !  ”  Then  she  put  her  finger  up  to 
her  ear,  and  three  times  said,  “  Hark  !  ”  Five 
minutes  after  she  departed.  Mrs.  Parker  says 
she  always  has  been,  and  is  still  certain,  that  the 
child  both  saw  and  heard  what  her  father  and 
mother  could  not  see  or  hear. 

214.  Here  his  voice  failed  him,  and  he  [Rev. 
John  Wesley]  said,  “  Now  we  have  done:  let  us 
all  go.”  He  was  then  laid  on  the  bed,  from  which 
he  rose  no  more.  [He  departed  next  day.]  — 
Bonar’s  Last  Days  of  Eminent  Christians ,  p.  246. 


215.  I  was  standing  beside  the  bed  of  a  young 
lady  in  her  last  moments,  when  she  called  to  me 
and  her  mother,  saying,  “  Do  you  not  see  my 
sister  (who  died  of  yellow  fever  a  few  weeks  be- 
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fore)  there ?”  pointing  upwards.  “There  are  angels 
with  her.  She  has  come  to  take  me  to  heaven.” 
—  Quoted  in  the  Spiritual  Magazine ,  Nov.  1872, 
P-  505- 

216.  Mrs.  C - ,  a  poor  woman,  came  to  live 

with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Logan,  at  28,  Dymoke 
Street,  Birmingham,  in  the  year  1873,  and  died 
some  days  after.  One  day,  at  about  four  o’clock  in 

the  morning,  Mrs.  C - said  to  her  daughter, 

who  was  nursing  her,  “Open  the  window  blind — 
xjuick!”  When  this  was  done,  she  pointed  to  the 
window  and  said  with  great  eagerness,  “  There  !  ” 
Her  daughter  did,  not  ask  what  she  saw,  and  she 
did  not  tell.  She  departed  that  evening. 

217.  A  lady  died  at  Folkestone  on  May  12, 
1873.  Those  who  were  watching  her  last  hours 
observed  that  she  looked  most  intently  in  one 
direction,  as  if  her  whole  attention  were  engaged 
with  some  one  near,  but  in  a  different  part  of  the 
room  to  that  in  which  her  relatives  were  standing. 
They  looked  in  vain  to  see  what  she  was  gazing  at. 
If  they  drew  off  her  attention  for  a  moment,  her 
gaze  was  soon  fixed  again ;  but  she  could  not 
speak.  She  died,  still  gazing  at  the  invisible  ob¬ 
ject,  and  a  triumphant  smile  came  over  her  coun¬ 
tenance. 


Parents  and  Children. 

218.  While  he  [St.  Oswald]  thus  lay,  expecting 
death,  offering  his  life  for  the  life  of  others,  he 
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beheld  in  an  ecstasy  three  figures  of  unearthly 
form  and  stature,  who  came  to  his  bed-side,  and 
spoke  comfortable  words  to  him. — Newman’s 
Lives :  St.  Oswald ,  King  and  Martyr ,  a.d.  642,  p.  63. 

219.  H.  H.,  a  working  man,  aged  about  — 

years,  lived  in  M - street,  Birmingham.  He 

was  dangerously  ill,  and  near  his  end.  On  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Oct.  9,  1872,  he  told  the  clergyman  who 
visited  him  that  he  had  a  dream  the  night  before, 
which  had  disturbed  him.  His  father  and  “two 
Cupids  ”  came  to  him.  They,  and  the  pills  they 
gave  him,  were  “  white  as  the  driven  snow.” 

220.  Thus,  while  the  idea  of  death  was  infinitely 

painful,  the  hope  of  another  life  sustained  her 
[Madame  de  Stael] .  “  My  father  waits  for  me  on 

the  other  side,”  she  said ;  and  indulged  the  hope 
of  hereafter  being  rejoined  by  her  daughter. — 
Neale’s  Closing  Scene ,  vol.  i.  p.  148. 

221.  A  few  days  ago,  a  little  girl  in  Ithaca,  just 
before  she  died,  exclaimed,  “  Papa,  take  hold  of 
my  hand  and  help  me  across.”  Her  father  died 
two  months  ago.  —  The  Universe  [ American 
paper ] ,  May  5,  1870. 

222.  Some  years  ago,  a  gentleman  named 

Lieutenant  S - lost  his  mother.  Before  her 

death  she  was  lame,  and  she  walked  with  a  pe¬ 
culiar  hobble,  which  was  very  noticeable.  Soon 
after  the  death  of  his  mother,  his  younger  brother 
sickened,  and  Lieutenant  S - went  to  watch  by 
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his  bed-side.  One  evening,  just  as  the  twilight 
commenced,  the  ailing  boy  said,  “  Oh,  brother,  I 
am  tired  of  bed ;  let  me  sit  in  your  lap.  I  feel 
very  ill,  and  I  shall  be  happier  in  your  arms.” 
The  lieutenant  was  a  kind-hearted  fellow :  he  at 
once  gratified  the  child,  lifted  him  out  of  bed,  and 
nursed  him  in  front  of  the  fire.  While  he  was 

thus  occupied,  Lieutenant  S - distinctly  heard 

his  mother’s  footstep  on  the  stairs — there  was  the 
peculiar  tread,  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  It 
seemed  to  ascend  the  stairs  and  enter  the  room. 
At  that  moment  the  eyes  of  the  sick  boy  turned 
with  a  fixed  stare  towards  the  door,  and  their  glance 
followed  something  which  was  apparent  to  them 
only.  The  mother’s  limp  went  audibly  round  and 
round  the  room,  gradually  approaching  the  group 
seated  by  the  fire.  At  last  the  sound  ceased,  ap¬ 
parently  close  to  Lieutenant  S - .  His  brother’s 

head  dropped,  and  then  the  poor  frail  body  was  left 
lifeless  in  his  arms. — Crosland’s  Essay  on  Appa¬ 
ritions,  pp.  77,  78. 

223.  William  M -  died  at  Birmingham,  in 

185-,  aged  about  twenty-four  years.  When  he  was 
a  child  of  five  or  six  years  old,  he  was  accidentally 
locked  up  in  E - Street  Chapel.  After  remain¬ 

ing  there  for  two  nights  and  a  day,  he  was  taken 
out  a  helpless  idiot.  After  the  death  of  his 
parents  his  married  sister  took  care  of  him. 
She  promised  this  to  his  mother,  who  was  very 
fond  of  him.  One  night,  about  two  and  a  half  years 
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after  his  mother’s  death,  he  went  to  his  sister’s 
room,  to  tell  her  that  his  mother  had  been  with 
him,  that  she  looked  very  beautiful,  and  that  she 
had  promised  to  come  and  fetch  him  the  next  day. 
This  was  about  4  a.m.  His  sister  thought  nothing 
of  this,  and  told  him  to  go  to  bed  again.  About 
an  hour  afterwards  he  came  to  his  sister  a  second 
time,  to  tell  her  that  his  mother  had  come  again, 
and  that  she  was  to  fetch  him  to-morrow.  The 
next  day  he  was  burnt  to  death.  He  was  taken  to 
the  General  Hospital,  but  his  life  could  not  be 

saved.  His  sister,  Mrs.  W - ,  then  lived  in 

S - Street ;  she  now  (1874)  lives  in  D - 

Street. 

224.  A  few  years  ago  a  gentleman  of  character 
and  serious  carriage,  and  his  wife,  lived  near 
St.  James’s.  The  gentleman  was  taken  sick  and 
died,  which  so  affected  his  dear  left  companion, 
that  she  sickened  also.  In  about  ten  days  after 
her  husband’s  death,  as  she  was  sitting  upright  in 
bed,  a  friend  and  near  relation  then  sitting  by 
her,  she  looked  steadfastly  towards  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  and  said,  with  a  cheerful  voice,  “  My  dear,  I 
will  be  with  you  in  two  hours.”  The  gentle¬ 
woman,  her  friend,  that  was  with  her  (and  who 
firmly  attested  the  same  as  most  true),  said  to  her, 
“  Child,  whom  did  you  speak  to  ?  ”  for  she  saw 
nobody.  She  answered,  “  It  is  my  husband,  who 
came  to  call  me  hence,  and  I  am  going  to  him.” 
Before  the  two  hours  were  expired  she  went  to  her 
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dear  companion. — Tre(.  itha’s  News  from  the  In¬ 
visible  World ,  p.  48. 

225.  A  description  of  the  last  hours  of  a  most 
lovely  and  heavenly  -  minded  child.  He  said, 
“  Mother,  here  is  grandmother  come  !  You  must 
see  her.  And  she  is  with  such  a  great  company, 
and  they  say  that  they  are  come  to  take  me  away 
with  them.”  Soon  after  that  he  gently  breathed 
his  last.  —  Mrs.  de  Morgan’s  From  Matter  to 
Spirit ,  pp.  183,  184. 

226.  A  young  man  was  dying.  He  said  that  his 
mother  had  appeared  to  him.  He  repeated  a  con¬ 
versation  he  had  with  her  about  circumstances 
occurring  at,  or  relating  to,  the  time  of  her  death. 
These  circumstances  he  did  not  know,  and  could 
not  have  known,  before.  But  his  uncle,  who  did 
know  them,  was  able  to  verify  his  statements. 

227.  She  expressed  a  wish  for  her  mother  to 
come  to  her,  but  was  wandering  a  little  apparently 
when  she  did  so.  She  said,  “  Mamma,  we  will 
leave  on  Monday,  we  will  all  go  together.”  The 
Monday  following  was  the  day  of  her  leaving  this 
vale  of  tears. — She  Spake  of  Him,  p.  210. 

228.  Our  saint  [St.  Francis  di  Girolamo  S.  J.] 
was  favoured  with  a  foreknowledge  of  his  disso¬ 
lution.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  observed, 
“A  year  hence  we  shall  meet.”  Finally,  when  the 
physician  that  attended  him  paid  him  his  last 
visit,  he  thanked  him  for  his  attentions,  and  said, 
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“We  shall  never  see  ea>  other  again  on  this  side 
of  the  grave,  for  Monday  will  be  the  last  day  of 
my  life.” — Cardinal  Wiseman’s  Lives ,  p.  105. 

229.  Behind  a  servant  girl,  who  lived  with  me, 
she  often  saw  the  form  of  a  boy  about  twelve  years 
old.  I  asked  the  girl  if  she  had  any  relation  of 
that  age,  but  she  said  she  had  not.  But  she  told 
me  afterwards,  that  on  thinking  of  my  inquiry,  she 
remembered  that  her  brother,  who  had  died  when 
he  was  three  years  old,  would  have  been  just 
twelve. — Kerner’s  Seeress  of  Prevost,  p.  81. 

230.  Mrs.  N - ,  wife  of  a  working  man  in  K - 

Street,  Birmingham,  died  of  consumption  in  the 
spring,  1874.  About  a  month  before  her  departure 
she  told  the  following  story  to  a  clergyman  who 
visited  her.  She  was  in  delicate  health,  but  not 
seriously  ill,  when  she  had  a  dream.  She  saw  her 
little  girl,  who  had  died  three  or  four  years  before. 
The  child  did  not  look  as  young  as  she  was  when 
she  died ;  she  had  grown,  just  as  if  she  were  on 
earth.  Her  mother  was  grieved  when  she  saw 
her,  for  she  could  not  get  her.  Some  one  had 
charge  of  the  little  girl,  and  would  not  let  her 
mother  take  her  away.  After  a  little  time,  how¬ 
ever,  Mrs.  N -  seemed  to  have  her  desire 

granted,  and,  as  she  thought  in  her  dream,  the 
child  was  given  back  to  her  again.  As  time  went 

on,  Mrs.  N - did  not  think  much  of  the  dream, 

but  more  of  her  illness,  and  of  the  sorrow  of  leav- 
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ing  her  second  little  girl,  who  was  born  after  the 
death  of  the  child  that  she  saw  in  her  dream. 
But  as  she  told  the  dream  to  the  clergyman  a  few 
weeks  before  her  death,  she  seemed  to  take  com¬ 
fort  from  it.  She  interpreted  it  for  herself.  She 
could  speak  little,  and  was  in  great  suffering ;  but 
this  thought  was  a  great  comfort  to  her :  God 
seemed  to  her  to  have  said  in  the  dream,  that  if 
she  left  one  child  on  earth,  she  would  have  her 
other  child  restored  to  her  instead  of  it. 


Brothers  and  Sisters. 

231.  Deeper  afflictions  of  the  domestic  kind  yet 
awaited  him  [Mr.  Thomas  Rutherford].  Upon 
his  removal  to  Sheffield,  his  beautiful  daughter 
Elizabeth  was  snatched  away  by  a  fever  in  the 
fourteenth  year  of  her  age,  and  her  lovely  brother 
Henry  soon  after.  “About  a  fortnight  after  Betsy’s 
death,  Henry  (her  true  picture  in  mind  and  face) 
was  taken  ill.  One  night,  as  he  lay  in  the  same 
room,  I  heard  him  uneasy,  as  if  frightened  in  his 
sleep.  I  rose  and  went  to  him,  to  know  what  was 
the  matter.  He  looked  at  me  smiling,  and  said 
he  had  seen  Betsy;  that  an  ugly  black  thing 
had  made  faces  at  him,  but  that  when  Betsy 
came  she  sent  it  away.  This  little  circumstance 
affected  me  much,  though  I  derived  from  it  the 
comfort  of  thinking  that  perhaps  our  dear  de- 
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ceased  child  was  permitted  to  watch  over  us  as  a 
guardian  angel.  He  [Henry]  languished  till  Feb. 
22  (just  six  months  after  Betsy).  He  yet  wanted 
some  months  of  being  five  years  old.” — Methodist 
Magazine ,  November,  1808,  pp.  532-536. 

232.  One  Sunday,  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  a 
clergyman  visited  a  destitute  family  resident  in 

his  district,  who  were  in  great  distress.  Mr.  A - , 

a  working  man,  told  his  story  as  follows.  He 

lived  in  Upper  K -  Street,  Birmingham.  He 

had  three  children  :  two  of  them  boys,  John,  aged 
three  years,  and  Charles,  aged  one  year  and  six 
months.  The  elder  was  run  over  by  a  coal-cart 
near  his  father’s  house,  and  was  killed.  From  the 
time  of  his  death  the  younger  brother  refused  his 
food.  As  he  walked  along  the  road  he  called  his 
lost  brother.  A  great  part  of  the  day  he  sat  on 
the  stairs  repeating  his  name.  His  parents  at 
last,  after  about  a  fortnight,  took  him  to  a  doctor, 
who  said  he  was  pining  from  grief,  could  not  be 
reared,  and  would  very  soon  die.  They  laid  him 
in  his  bed  :  still  he  kept  calling  to  his  brother,  and 
speaking  to  him,  as  if  he  was  with  him.  His  father 
was  in  the  room  with  him  when  he  departed.  The 
child  had  been  speaking  to  his  brother  as  usual, 
when  suddenly  he  seemed  to  make  a  great  effort 
to  raise  himself  up  in  the  bed.  While  doing  this, 
he  threw  up  his  hands,  and  said  with  great  eager¬ 
ness,  “  Stop!  stop  !  stop!  I’m  a  coming  !”  and  de¬ 
parted.  Mr.  A -  told  the  story  as  a  mystery 
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which  he  could  not  understand.  He  dwelt  on  the 
apparent  presence  of  the  departed  child  with  his 
little  brother,  and  seemed  to  consider  the  last 

words  conclusive.  Mr.  D - is  an  ignorant,  idle, 

matter-of-fact  working  man.  His  third  and  only 
surviving  child  has  since  died,  and  he  has  en¬ 
listed. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

'cllje  ^Departing  Communicating  toi'rfj  tlje 
l^olp  Slngel3. 

SEEING  ANGELS — ANGELS  ASSISTING  IN  DEPARTURE 
— SPIRIT-FORMS. 

Seeing  Angels. 

233.  A  very  poor  child  of  the  parish  of  Newing¬ 
ton  Butts  came  begging  to  the  door  of  a  dear 
Christian  friend  of  mine,  in  a  very  lamentable 
case,  so  filthy  and  nasty,  that  he  would  even  have 
turned  one’s  stomach  to  have  looked  on  him  ;  but 
it  pleased  God  to  raise  in  the  heart  of  my  friend 
a  great  pity  and  tenderness  towards  this  poor 
child,  so  that  in  charity  he  took  him  out  of  the 
streets,  whose  parents  were  unknown,  who  had 
nothing  at  all  in  him  to  commend  him  to  any  one’s 
charity,  but  his  misery.  The  Wednesday  before 
he  died,  the  child  lay  as  it  were  in  a  trance  for 
about  half  an  hour,  in  which  time  he  thought  he 
saw  a  vision  of  angels.  When  he  was  out  of  his 
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trance  he  was  in  a  little  pet,  and  asked  his  nurse 
why  she  did  not  let  him  go  ?  “  Go  whither,  child  ?  ” 
said  she.  “Why,  along  with  those  brave  gentle¬ 
men  (said  he);  but  they  told  me  they  would  come 
and  fetch  me  away,  for  all  you,  on  Friday  next.” 
And  he  doubled  his  words  many  times,  “  Upon 
Friday  next  these  brave  gentlemen  will  come  for 
me.”  And  upon  Friday  morning  he  sweetly  went 
to  rest,  using  that  very  expression,  “  Into  Thy 
hands,  Lord,  I  commit  my  spirit.”  He  died 
punctually  at  that  time  which  he  had  spoken  of, 
and  in  which  he  expected  these  angels  to  come 
to  him.  He  was  not  much  above  nine  years  old 
when  he  died.  This  narrative  I  had  from  a  judi¬ 
cious  holy  man,  unrelated  to  him,  who  was  an 
eye -and  ear -witness  to  all  these  things. — Tur¬ 
ner’s  Remarkable  Providences,  part  i.  chap.  54. 

234.  A  girl  was  dying  of  small-pox.  She  said 
one  day  that  her  room  was  full  of  angels,  and 
that  she  saw  them.  The  next  day  she  departed. 

235.  Thomas  Hutchens,  Methodist  preacher, 
falls  ill  of  a  high  fever,  in  which  he  prays  with  a 
voice  quite  altered  :  “  God  is  come  to  carry  me 
home.  Oh  !  I  see  thousands  and  ten  thousands 
of  angels  !  Do  you  not  see  them  ?  Oh  !  Brother 
Trembath,  do  you  not  see  what  a  glorious  place 
I  am  going  to  ?  Mary  Bisvine,  cannot  you  see 
Jesus  Christ  coming,  with  an  innumerable  com¬ 
pany  of  angels,  and  the  golden  banner  displayed  ? 
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They  are  coming  to  carry  me  to  the  bosom  of  my 
God.  Open  their  eyes,  O  God  !  that  they  may 
see  them.” — Bishop  Lavington’s  Enthusiasm  of 
Methodists  and  Papists  Considered ,  p.  233. 

236.  Mrs.  W - ,  of  H - Street,  in  Birming¬ 

ham,  died  of  dropsy  and  heart  complaint  a  few 
years  ago.  Two  or  three  weeks  before  her  de¬ 
parture,  a  clergyman  called  on  her.  It  was  even¬ 
ing,  and  she  told  him  that  she  had  had  a  most 
happy  afternoon.  She  said  she  saw  the  angels,  as 
large  as  men  and  women,  “working  all  round 
her.”  In  her  joy  she  told  her  daughter,  who 
attended  her,  not  to  disturb  her,  but  leave  her 
to  herself  all  the  afternoon.  The  vision  greatly 
comforted  her,  as  she  believed  it  was  from  God. 

237.  He  [Richard  Bockett]  softly  called, 
“Mother,  let  all  be  still” — and  said,  “Mother, 
I  feel  no  pain;  I  lie  as  in  a  bed  of  roses.”  Next 
morning  he  gave  her  a  more  particular  account 
how  it  had  been  with  him  that  night,  while  in 
the  time  of  his  stillness.  He  thought  his  spirit 
was  ascended  out  of  his  body  into  heaven,  when 
he  beheld  such  a  glorious  light  as  he  never  had 
beheld  the  like,  and  heard  such  sweet  melodious 
sounds,  that  he  desired  to  tarry  there ;  but  it  was 
not  long  ere  he  thought  his  spirit  returned  into  the 
body  again.  [1721.]  — Piety  Promoted ,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 

238.  Dr.  Samuel  Winter,  lying  upon  his  death¬ 
bed,  about  six  of  the  clock  on  the  Lord’s  day 
morning,  he  raised  himself  up  in  his  bed,  and 
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with  a  cheerful  and  loud  voice  called  to  his  wife, 
who  lay  in  a  bed  by  him,  saying,  “  Sweetheart,  I 
have  been  this  night  conversing  with  spirits.  Oh, 
the  glories  that  are  prepared  for  the  saints  of 
God  !  The  Lord  hath  been  pleased  to  show  me 
this  night  the  exceeding  weight  of  glory  which  in 
heaven  is  laid  up  for  His  chosen  ones.” — Turner’s 
Remarkable  Providences ,  chap.  78. 

239.  [Rev.  Augustus  Montague  Toplady  during 

his  last  illness.]  “  O  that  some  guardian  angel 
might  be  commissioned,  for  I  long  to  be  absent 
from  this  body,  and  to  be  present  with  my  Lord 
for  ever.”  Near  his  last  awaking  from  a  slumber 
he  said,  “  O  what  delights  !  who  can  fathom  the 
joys  of  the  third  heaven  ?  ” — Burns’  Death-bed 
Triumphs ,  p.  51.  _ 

240.  Brother  Emmanuel,  being  delirious  by  the 
force  of  his  distemper,  sung  excellently  well 
psalms  and  hymns;  and  just  before  his  death 
began  most  devoutly  to  speak  to  the  corners  of 
his  chamber.  Being  asked  to  whom  he  directed 
his  words,  he  replied,  to  the  holy  angels,  whom 
he  saw  waiting  for  the  departure  of  his  soul,  that 
they  might  carry  it  up  to  heaven.  —  Quoted  in 
Bishop  Lavington’s  Enthusiasm  of  Methodists  and 
Papists  Considered ,  p.  234. 

241.  William  R - ,  a  marine,  3,  Turner  Street, 

S - ,  B - ,  was  dying  of  consumption.  He 

told  his  sister  of  the  “  company  ”  he  had  in  his 
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room.  They  were  with  him  many  times.  He 
afterwards  described  them  to  the  clergyman  who 
visited  him.  They  danced  about  the  room.  There 
were  many  of  them,  but  one  in  particular  always 
came.  He  was  a  “  nice  respectable  lad,”  who 
stood  beside  the  bed,  and  looked  at  him.  Mr. 

R -  was  not  alarmed.  They  did  not  interfere 

with  him,  he  said ;  and  so  he  need  not  interfere 
with  them  or  speak  to  them.  When  he  spoke  of 
them  to  the  clergyman,  he  was  quite  clear  in  his 
mind,  apparently.  He  smiled,  and  said  it  was  “all 
imagination.”  The  figures  most  commonly  came 
before  his  eyes  when  he  was  half  awake,  or  was 
waking  from  sleep.  But  his  sister,  who-  was  not 
present  when  he  gave  this  explanation,  said  that 
he  often  when  quite  awake  looked  earnestly  at  one 
of  the  corners  of  the  room,  as  if  he  saw  some  one 
there. 

242.  A  most  hallowed  influence  now  filled  the 
room,  her  countenance  beamed  with  delight,,  with 
an  unearthly  lustre.  Thus  she  continued,  with 
her  arms  stretched  upwards,  frequently  conversing 
with  celestial  visitants,  whom  she  beheld  around 
her  bed,  and  singing  and  shouting  the  praises  of 
God,  and  calling  upon  all  present  to  join  her  in 
the  delightful  exercise.  This  she  did  for  twelve 
hours,  almost  without  a  moment’s  intermission. — 

Account  of  Mrs.  M - ’s  Triumphant  Death ,  by  J-. 

Cooper,  in  Dr.  Antliff’s  Book  of  Marvels,  p.  465. 
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Angels  Assisting  in  Departure. 

243.  “There  is  one  come  now,”  said  a  departing 
saint,  near  York,  in  1852 ;  alluding,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed,  to  a  guardian  angel  who  was  commissioned 
to  escort  his  disembodied  spirit  to  the  better  land. 
And  in  a  few  moments  he  exclaimed,  in  a  holy 
ecstasy,  “  They  are  all  here  now  !  I  am  going 
now !  ”  and  then  his  spirit  fled. — Broughton’s 
Spirit  Disembodied ,  p.  250. 

244.  Lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  them. 
And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  the  heavenly  host. — Luke  ii.  9,  13. 

245.  And  when  Gideon  perceived  that  he  was 
an  angel  of  the  Lord,  Gideon  said,  Alas,  O  Lord 
God !  for  because  I  have  seen  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  face  to  face.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, 
Peace  be  unto  thee  ;  fear  not :  thou  shalt  not  die. 
— Judges  \ i.  22,  23. 

246.  “  I  was  with  him  [Mr.  Robert  Cunning¬ 
ham,  minister  at  Holiwood,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland]  when  he  died  at  Irvine,  in  the  year 
1637  ;  at  which  time,  beside  many  other  gracious 
expressions,  he  said  one  time,  “I  see  Jesus  Christ 
standing  over  death’s  head,  and  saying,  Deal 
warily  with  my  servant;  loose  now  this  pin,  now 
that,  for  his  tabernacle  must  be  set  up  again.” — - 
Quoted  in  Gillies’  Historical  Collections^  vol.i.  p.  319. 

247.  And  he  showed  me  Joshua  the  high  priest 
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standing  before  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  and  Satan 
standing  at  his  right  hand  to  resist  him. — Zech. 
iii.  i. 


248.  Caroline,  Queen  of  Naples,  in  her  last 
days,  saw  many  hands  beckoning  through  the 
curtains  of  her  bed. — Quotation  in  Home’s  Incidents 
in  my  Life  :  Appendix,  p.  285. 

249.  Miss  B - -  saw  one  night  a  number  of 

hands  rising  from  beyond  the  foot  of  her  bed, 
moving  up  and  down,  and  apparently  beckoning  to 
her  as  they  rose,  till  they  disappeared.  This  hap¬ 
pened  about  five  years  ago:  the  lady  is  alive  now. 


250.  Lying  quiet  and  slumbering  a  little,  Sarah 
Thompson  afterwards  said,  “  I  have  had  a  sweet 
dream.”  Her  mother  asked  what  ?  She  answered, 
“  I  thought  there  were  four  angels  that  were  con¬ 
ducting  me  to  the  land  of  rest.  I  have  had  this 
dream,”  said  she,  “twice  over,  but  I  am  here  yet.” 
— Piety  Promoted,  vol.  i.  p.  293. 

251.  A  nurse  of  large  experience  in  the  Isle  of 
Man  said  she  always  knew  when  her  patient  would 
die.  The  sign,  which  never  once  deceived  her, 
was  the  appearance  of  two  hands  over  the  bed. 


Spirit-Forms. 

252.  A  lady  told  me  that  one  of  her  friends 
dreamt  three  times  the  same  night  that  her  child 
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was  taken  by  an  angel.  On  awaking  after  the 
third,  she  found  the  child  dead  by  her  side,  not¬ 
withstanding  it  was  previously  in  good  health. — 
Lee’s  Lecture  on  Animal  Magnetism,  p.  28. 

253.  Mrs.  B - ,  D -  Street,  Birmingham, 

was  going  to  rest,  when  she  saw  in  her  room  a 
white  light.  She  pointed  it  out  to  her  husband, 
but  he  laughed  at  her,  and  told  her  not  to  mind  it. 
Shortly-after,  when  the  room  was  dark,  she  saw 
the  light  again.  It  appeared  as  a  globe  of  white 
light,  and  gradually  formed  itself  into  an  angel. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B -  saw  this.  Next  day 

their  baby  died  :  it  was  not  baptized.  The  infant 
had  not  been  seriously  ill.  It  was  unwell,  but 

had  given  no  anxiety.  Mrs.  B -  did  not  think 

of  connecting  the  vision  with  her  child  till  a 
clergyman  came  to  see  her.  As  they  knelt  in 

prayer,  Mrs.  B - recollected  the  vision,  and  was 

so  excited  that  with  difficulty  she  restrained  her¬ 
self  from  crying  out  aloud,  “  It’s  true!  It’s 
true!” 


254.  When  he  inquired  of  her  the  cause  of  her 
comfort,  she  said,  “  Father,  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  the  things  of  which  I  doubted.  My 
soul  went  forth  from  the  body,  and  I  saw  the  holy 
angels,  and  the  souls  of  the  blessed,  and^the  re¬ 
wards  of  the  just.  I  saw  also  my  own  body,  with 
the  eyes  of  my  soul,  lying  pale  and  bloodless  on 
the  floor  of  my  cell,  as  it  were  dried  up  and  with- 
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out  juice.”  The  abbot  asked  what  appearance 
the  soul  had  out  of  the  body.  She  answered, 
“  The  appearance  of  a  ball  of  fire,  like  the  moon, 
and  able  to  see  on  all  sides.”  She  added,  how¬ 
ever,  that  when  the  soul,  or  an  angel,  manifests 
itself  to  men,  it  takes  the  lineaments  of  a  body. 
— Cisterican  Legends ,  pp.  50,  51. 

255.  It  came  to  pass,  when  the  flame  went  up 
toward  heaven  from  off  the  altar,  that  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  ascended  in  the  flame  of  the  altar. — 
Judges  xiii.  20. 

256.  Another  had  been  blind  and  mute,  and,  on 
recovering  her  vision,  lost  her  hearing  and  speech. 
She  communicated  with  us  in  writing.  She  had 
been  five  times  under  this  deprivation.  She  said 
“  she  was  very  happy  in  Jesus  Christ  for  a  fortnight 
before  she  was  struck  down  deaf  and  dumb.  She 
was  stricken  the  first  time  the  large  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  was  held  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens.  She 
did  not  know  what  was  going  on  around  her  when 
she  was  deprived  of  sight  and  hearing ;  but  when 
she  was  asleep  she  heard  all  the  prayers  that 
were  offered  up  in  her  behalf.  She  had  mentioned 
the  day  and  hour  when  she  would  recover  on 
several  occasions,  and  had  always  awakened  at 
the  time  specified.”  What  was  very  remarkable 
in  her  case  was  a  kind  of  vision  she  had  of  balls 
of  fire  that  came  down  from  heaven,  to  which  two 
men  were  witnesses.  And  I  know  from  one  of 
the  parties — the  travelling  agent  of  the  London 
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City  Mission — that  the  phenomenon  was  seen  by 
him  before  his  footsteps  were  directed  to  the  house 
of  that  woman.  She  is  a  member  of  Mr.  Hanna’s 
Church,  and  is  now  rejoicing  in  the  recovered 
possession  of  her  physical  and  mental  powers. 
— Records  of  Revival ,  p.  48. 

257.  A  minister  of  the  Scotch  Establishment, 
on  his  way  home  one  evening,  leant  on  the  wall 
of  a  churchyard,  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  twi¬ 
light  lake  that  stretched  at  his  feet.  On  a  sudden, 
two  small  lights  rose  from  a  particular  spot  in  the 
churchyard,  crossed  the  lake,  entered  a  hamlet  on 
the  other  side,  stayed  there  some  short  time,  and 
then  returned  in  company  with  a  much  larger 
light,  and  sank  into  the  ground  at  the  place 
whence  they  had  risen.  The  worthy  minister 
went  into  the  churchyard,  threw  some  stones  on 
the  spot  to  mark  it,  and  next  morning  inquired  of 
the  clerk  if  he  remembered  having  interred  any 
one  there.  The  man  answered  that,  many  years 
before,  he  had  buried  two  little  children,  whose 
father,  a  blacksmith,  was  still  alive,  though  an 
old  man,  and  resided  in  the  hamlet  beyond  the 
lake.  Scarcely  had  the  minister  received  this 
information,  when  he  was  summoned  to  attend 
the  death-bed  of  this  same  blacksmith,  who  had 
been  seized  with  paralysis,  and  who  was  shortly 
afterwards  buried  in  the  same  grave  with  his 
children. — Dr.  Neale’s  Unseen  World,  pp.  29,  30. 
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258.  And  Isaac  gave  up  the  ghost,  and  died, 
and  was  gathered  unto  his  people,  being  old  and 
full  of  days:  and  his  sons  Esau  and  Jacob  buried 
him. — Gen .  xxxv.  29. 


259.  Between  Harlech  and  the  Carnarvonshire 
side  of  the  Traeth  Bychan,  intervenes  a  low  range 
of  marsh  land,  running  up  some  way  into  the 
country.  Just  before  Christmas,  1693,  a  pale  blue 
light  was  observed  to  come  across  the  sea, 
apparently  from  the  Carnarvonshire  coast,  and 
moving  slowly  from  one  part  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  country  to  another,  to  fire  all  the  hay-ricks 
and  some  of  the  barns  which  it  approached.  It 
never  appeared  but  at  night.  At  first  the  country 
people  were  terrified  at  it ;  at  length,  taking  cou¬ 
rage,  they  ventured  boldly  close  to  it,  and  some¬ 
times  into  it,  to  save,  if  it  might .  be,  their  hay. 
As  summer  came  on,  instead  of  appearing  almost 
every  night,  its  visits  were  confined  to  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  almost  always  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday. — Dr.  Neale’s  Unseen  World,  p.  32. 

260.  And  Moses  said,  Thus  saith  the  Lord, 
About  midnight  will  I  go  out  into  the  midst  of 
Egypt :  and  all  the  firstborn  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
shall  die. — Exod.  xi.  4,  5. 


261.  “One  day,”  says  her  biographer,  “she 
sent  for  me  in  great  haste.”  In  an  ecstasy  of 
heavenly  transport,  she  said,  “  Oh,  I  wanted  to 
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tell  you  that  I  have  had  angels  here.  I  shall  soon 
be  in  glory  !  I  shall  soon  be  with  Jesus  !  ”  I  was 
not  surprised  at  this,  as  I  have  known  the  Lord 
comfort  His  children  by  such  displays  of  His 
power.  She  had  not  been  asleep,  and  was  per¬ 
fectly  free  from  any  delirium.  The  next  day  I 
inquired  of  her  again,  and  she  invariably  asserted 
her  persuasion  that  these  holy  beings  had  been 
with  her. — Broughton’s  Spirit  Disembodied ,  p. 
257- 

262.  R -  I - ,  aged  about  fifty,  a  working 

man,  residing  at  113,  V— —  Street,  Birmingham, 
was  dying  of  consumption.  On  February  — , 
1873,  he  told  the  clergyman  who  visited  him  of 
the  appearances  that  had  been  in  his  room.  He 
described  them  as  “  birds,”  and  spoke  of  their 
wings  :  some  of  them,  he  said,  were  as  large  as 
men.  He  was  not  afraid  of  them,  though  he  was 
dazzled  by  their  “brilliancy.”  He  wished  to  speak 
to  them,  but  got  “  the  stammers  ”  when  they 
came. 


263.  A  few  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Cooper  was  a 
heart-and-soul  disbeliever  in  the  supernatural,  he 
was  preparing  to  go  to  bed,  but  his  attention  was 
arrested  by  a  fluttering  noise,  like  a  bird  flying 
across  the  room.  The  fluttering  noise  ceased 
upon  the  top  of  a  picture-frame,  which  hung  just 
above  a  chair  upon  the  wall.  At  that  precise 
moment  the  cat,  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
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invisible  flutterer,  jumped  upon  the  chair,  and 
settled  her  eager  eyes  upwards  towards  the  top  of 
the  picture-frame,  remaining  a  considerable  time  in¬ 
tent,  as  though  watching  a  mouse.  He  had  neither 
to  watch  nor  wait  long  before  he  was  alarmed  to 
hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  a  healthy  child,  which 
was  found  dead  by  the  nurse’s  side.  —  Powell’s 
Spiritualism,  its  Facts  and  Phases,  pp.  137,  138. 

264.  A  mother,  whose  only  child,  a  son  of  about 
fifteen  yesrs  old,  was  killed  by  a  carriage  acci¬ 
dent,  says  :  “  When  my  precious  child  was  taken 
from  me,  I  heard  distinctly  a  flutter  as  of  wings 
over  our  heads.” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

^Departure  ^ntmtatetc 

GENERAL  IMPRESSIONS  —  KNOCKINGS  —  CORPSE- 
LIGHTS — THE  DEPARTURE. 

General  Impressions. 

265.  Ever  since  the  time  the  Rev.  Mr.  H - 

had  sent  these  written  interrogations,  which  were 
shown  the  spectre,  he  had  found  himself  awakened 
at  a  particular  hour  every  night,  and  felt  imme¬ 
diately  an  earnest  disposition  to  prayer.  There 
was  always  at  the  same  time  a  knocking  in  his 
room — sometimes  on  the  floor,  and  sometimes  on 
the  walls — which  his  wife  heard  as  well  as  him¬ 
self;  but  they  saw  nothing.  —  Kerner’s  Seeress 
of  Prevost,  pp.  249,  250. 

266.  A  woman  living  in  St.  Alban’s  district, 
Birmingham,  had  a  child  sick  in  one  of  the 
local  hospitals.  One  night  she  prayed  for  her 
child:  it  was  about  three  a.m.  She  learned  after¬ 
wards  that  her  child  departed  at  that  hour. 
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267.  Mrs.  B - ,  a  poor  woman  living  at  Dy- 

moke  Street,  Birmingham,  told  a  clergyman  who 
visited  her  on  May  21,  1873,  that  her  mother  had 
died  in  the  workhouse  at  Dudley  about  three 
months  before.  She  had  not  heard  till  very 
lately  of  her  mother’s  departure,  but  for  several 
weeks  had  been  troubled  by  dreams  of  death. 


268.  Immediately  after  Queen  Mary’s  death, 
Mr.  John  Foxe,  at  Basil,  preaching  to  comfort 
the  English  exiles,  did  with  confidence  tell  them 
that  now  was  the  time  come  for  their  return  into 
England,  and  that  he  brought  them  that  news  by 
command  from  God.  For  which  words  the  graver 
divines  did,  for  the  present,  reprove  him  sharply ; 
but  afterwards  excused  him  by  the  event,  when  it 
appeared  that  Queen  Mary  died  but  the  very  day 
before  he  so  spake  to  them. — Clarke’s  Mirrour , 
vol.  ii.  p.  551. 

269.  When  Herod  was  dead,  behold,  an  angel 

of  the  Lord  appeareth  in  a  dream  to  Joseph  in 
Egypt,  saying,  Arise,  and  take  the  young  child  and 
his  mother,  and  go  into  the  land  of  Israel ;  for 
they  are  dead  which  sought  the  young  child’s  life. 
— Matt.  ii.  19,  20.  _ 

270.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  presen¬ 
timent  I  know  is  that  which  occurred,  not  very  long 
since,  on  board  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships,  when 
lying  off  Portsmouth.  The  officers  being  one  day 
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at  the  mess-table,  a  young  Lieutenant  P - sud¬ 

denly  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork,  pushed  away 
his  plate,  and  turned  extremely  pale.  He  then 
rose  from  the  table,  covering  his  face  with  his 
hands,  and  retired  from  the  room.  The  president 
of  the  mess,  supposing  him  to  be  ill,  sent  one  of  the 
young  men  to  inquire  what  was  the  matter.  At 

first  Mr.  P -  was  unwilling  to  speak,  but,  on 

being  pressed,  he  confessed  that  he  had  been 
seized  by  a  sudden  and  irresistible  impression 
that  a  brother  he  had  then  in  India  was  dead. 
“He  died,”  said  he,  “on  the  12th  of  August,  at 
six  o’clock.  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  it.”  No  ar¬ 
guments  could  overthrow  this  conviction,  which 
in  due  course  of  post  was  verified  to  the  letter. — 
Mrs.  Crowe’s  Night  Side  of  Nature ,  pp.  64,  65. 

271.  A  priest  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
sleeping  one  night.  He  wakened  with  the  strong 
impression  that  he  had  been  directed  to  pray  for 
a  sick  person  whom  he  was  visiting.  He  got  up 
and  prayed  in  obedience  to  the  command ;  and 
learned  afterwards  that  the  sick  person,  for  whom 
he  prayed,  departed  at  that  time. 

272.  John  Thorpe,  of  Rotherham,  had  often  a 
desire  to  pray  for  her  [“  Elizabeth  Booth,  jun., 
near  ten  years  old,”  who  was  possessed  in  the 
congregation  ;  but  he  was  as  often  hindered  by  a 
strong  and  sudden  impression  on  his  mind  that 
she  was  dead.  When  he  came  to  Woodseats,  and 
began  to  mention  what  a  desire  he  had  had,  the 
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girl,  then  being  in  a  raging  fit,  cried  out,  “  I  have 
made  a  fool  of  Thorpe  1”  and  burst  into  a  loud 
laughter. — Wesley’s  Journal :  Works ,  vol.  ii. 
p.  294. 

273.  Margaret  Kirkwood,  a  woman  of  some 
means,  hanged  herself  one  Sunday  morning  during 
church  time.  Her  servant,  Lizzie  Mudie,  who  was 
at  kirk,  like  a  good  Christian,  suddenly  called 
out,  to  the  great  disturbance  of  the  congregation. 
She  began  repeating  all  the  numbers — one,  two, 
three,  four,  until  she  came  to  fifty-nine  ;  then  she 
stopped  and  cried,  “The  turn  is  done.!”  When 
it  was  afterwards  found  that  Margaret  Kirkwood 
had  hung  herself  just  about  that  moment,  and  that 
her  age  was  fifty-nine,  Lizzie  Mudie  was  taken 
up  and  searched. — Linton’s  Witch  Stories ,  p.  136. 

274.  Miss  A.  M.  attended  evening  service 
at  a  mission  -  church,  on  January  9th,  1870. 
As  the  priest  went  to  the  lectern  to  read  the 
second  lesson,  she  had  a  strong  impression  that 

Miss  A -  was  departing  at  that  time.  Miss 

A - was  known  to  be  dangerously  ill,  and  she 

departed  that  evening.  Miss  A.  M.  told  the 

priest  her  impression,  and  he  asked  Mrs.  A - 

at  what  hour  her  daughter  died.  Evening 
service  began  at  eight  o’clock.  Miss  A - de¬ 

parted  at  twenty  minutes  past  eight,  which  must 
have  been  very  near  the  time,  if  not  the  exact 
time,  when  the  second  lesson  began. 
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275.  During  the  time  of  his  sickness,  while  he 
continued  able  to  speak,  he  still  laid  himself  out 
for  the  good  of  souls.  Many  came  to  visit  him, 
and  among  the  rest,  one  Ay  ton,  younger,  of  Inch- 
darney,  in  Fife,  a  pious  youth  of  about  eighteen 
years  of  age;  to  whom,  on  his  giving  him  an  account 
of  the  great  tyranny  and  wickedness  of  Archbishop 
Sharp,  Mr.  Welwood  said,  “  You  will  shortly  be 
quit  of  him,  and  he  will  get  a  sudden  and  sharp 
off-going ;  and  you  will  be  the  first  that  will  take 
the  good  news  of  his  death  to  heaven.”  This 
literally  came  to  pass  the  May  following.* — Scots 
Worthies ,  vol.  i.  p.  353. 

276.  A  lady  writes  :  —  “  After  her  daughter’s 
death,  my  sister  heard  one  night  (as  she  believes, 
in  her  sleep)  a  loud  rapping  at  her  door.  She 
answered  ‘Yes,’  very  hurriedly,  and  perceived  at 
the  same  moment  a  light  through  the  aperture 
above  the  door,  and  continued  along  the  ceiling. 
(She  had  not  left  the  apartments  in  Hastings 
where  her  daughter  died.)  As  soon  as  she  an¬ 
swered,  a  voice  she  could  not  recognise,  asked, 
‘  Is  the  prisoner  set  free  ?’  To  which  she  replied, 
*  The  captive  spirit  has  fled.’  Upon  this  the 

*“It  is  not  so  easy  to  see  the  grounds  on  which  Mr.  Wel¬ 
wood  predicted,  and  that  so  accurately,  the  time  of  Inch- 
darney’s  death,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  took  place  a  few  days 
after  that  of  Sharp,  and  was  caused  by  the  shot  of  one  of 
the  troopers  sent  in  pursuit  of  those  who  were  supposed  to 
be  his  murderers.” — Note  in  McGavin's  Edition. 
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light  was  gradually  withdrawn,  as  it  appeared  to 
her  in  an  ascending  direction  ;  and  my  sister,  as 
she  supposes,  awoke  in  a  state  of  great  agitation.” 


277.  The  night  preceding  his  death  he  was  very 
uneasy  and  restless,  but  before  he  went  out  of 
the  house  in  the  morning  he  was  more  serene, 
and  parted  from  his  family  in  an  uncommonly 
affectionate  manner.  He  went  to  his  work  in  the 
coal-pit,  being  by  trade  a  collier.  He  had  not 
been  gone  long  before  word  was  brought  to  his 
wife  [Mary  Wales]  “  that  a  man  was  killed.” 
She  instantly  cried  out,  “  It  is  my  husband !  ” 
which  proved  too  true,  he  being  suffocated  by 
the  damp.  —  Arminian  Magazine ,  October,  1793, 
p.  528. 

278.  Miss  A - said  that  when  her  grandfather 

was  dying,  an  impulse  came  over  her  to  pray  for 
him.  She  was  having  tea  at  the  time  with  her 
family ;  but  so  urgent  was  the  wish,  that  she  had 
to  make  an  excuse  that  she  had  left  her  handker¬ 
chief  upstairs,  that  she  might  retire  to  her  own 
room  for  that  purpose.  He  was  in  a  town  near 
to  the  village  she  lived  in,  and  when  she  was  thus 
engaged  he  was  breathing  his  last. 


Knockings. 

279.  A  lady,  known  to  the  writer’s  sister,  was, 
two  or  three  years  since,  in  close  attendance  on 
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her  father,  who  was  suffering  from  an  illness  that 
almost  forbade  the  hope  of  recovery.  As  she  was 
one  evening  reading  to  the  invalid,  who  was  seated 
in  his  easy  chair,  she  was  interrupted  by  a  tap  at 
the  door.  Her  “come  in”  not  being  followed  by 
the  entrance  of  anyone,  the  reading  recommenced, 
but  was  again  interrupted  by  a  more  emphatic 
tapping.  Still  no  result  followed  the  request  to 

enter.  Miss  W -  then  rose,  and  opened  the 

door  herself.  No  one  was  to  be  seen  !  A  little  per¬ 
plexed,  she  returned  to  her  seat,  but  had  scarcely 
resumed  her  book  when  a  third  time  the  summons 
was  repeated,  and  now,  as  it  were,  impatiently. 
The  sick  man  rose  from  his  chair.  “  That  is  for 
me,”  he  quietly  said,  and  opening  the  door,  went 
into  the  passage.  The  next  moment  his  daughter 
saw  him  sink  upon  the  floor,  and,  running  to  him, 
caught  his  last  sigh.  —  Spicer’s  Strange  Things 
among  Us,”  pp.  40,  41. 

280.  “  Mary  S - was  the  old  and  faithful  ser¬ 
vant  of  my  friend  Mrs.  J - ,  of  B - .  During 

her  last  illness  she  was  very  frequently  visited  by 

the  Rev.  Mr.  S - ,  who  was  the  intimate  friend 

of  her  mistress,  and  for  whom  she  entertained  a 
great  regard.  She  lingered  a  long  time,  her  death 
being  hourly  expected  for  more  than  a  week.  One 

day  Mr.  S - ,  calling  to  see  her,  found  her 

speechless  and  in  a  state  of  semi-unconsciousness. 
The  following  morning,  while  he  was  sitting  in 
his  own  house,  at  breakfast  with  his  family,  a  loud 
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knocking  was  heard  at  the  front  door.  One  of  his 
sons  ran,  boy-like,  to  open  the  door,  but  when  he 
had  done  so  no  one  was  to  be  seen.  Almost  at 
the  same  moment  Mr.  S -  rose  from  the  break¬ 

fast  table,  and  went  to  one  of  the  windows  which 
commanded  a  full  view  of  the  approach  from  the 
gate  to  the  front  door  (the  house  stands  a  short 
distance  back  from  the  road),  to  see  who  went 
away ;  but,  like  his  son,  saw  no  one,  though  it 
seemed  impossible  any  person  could  have  left  the 

house  unobserved.  Mr.  S -  at  once  said,  ‘  It 

is  poor  Mary  ;  she  is  gone.’  A  note  was  made  of 

the  exact  time,  and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  S - 

walked  into  the  town,  and  called  at  Mrs.  J - ’s. 

‘  How  is  Mary  ?  ’  The  reply  was,  ‘  She  is  dead.’ 
1  Ah,  when  did  she  die  ?  ’  The  time  was  men¬ 
tioned,  and  agreed  almost  to  a  minute  with  that 
at  which  the  knocking  had  been  heard.” 


281.  In  the  month  of  April,  1825,  a  person  died 
at  No.  — ,  Riding  House  Lane,  Portland  Street. 
The  week  before  this  happened,  and  before  the 
deceased  was  an  inmate  of  the  house,  the  persons 
[sfc]  who  resided  in  the  apartments  underneath 
heard  a  noise  overhead,  as  of  a  person  walking 
about  and  preparing  to  go  out,  although  no  one 
was  on  that  floor  at  the  time.  The  person  who 
heard  it  (a  female  of  credibility)  thought  no  more 
of  it  at  the  time,  but  was  surprised  to  find,  upon 
comparing  the  circumstances,  that  the  noise  was 
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heard  precisely  a  week  before  the  party  died. — 
The  Astrologer  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ,  p.  533. 

282.  Miss  M - was  one  night,  in  1873,  watch¬ 

ing  beside  the  couch  of  a  young  man  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption.  It  was  between  one  and 
two  a.m.  All  the  other  inmates  of  the  house  had 
some  time  before  gone  upstairs  to  bed.  A  dim 
light  was  burning  in  the  room,  a  parlour  on  the 
ground-floor,  the  door  being  partially  open. 
Everything  was  perfectly  quiet — the  invalid  was 
dozing,  if  not  asleep — when  she  distinctly  heard 
three  loudish  knocks,  with  a  brief  interval  between 
them,  at  the  door  of  the  room.  She  went  to  the 
door  and  looked  into  the  hall,  but  could  see  no 
one,  nor  did  she  hear  any  sound  of  footsteps,  as 
she  could  hardly  have  failed  to  do  had  any  person 
been  there.  On  the  third  day  following  the  young 
man  died. 


283.  Several  awful  presages  alarmed  the  family 
of  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Blandy,  of  Henley,  in  Ox¬ 
fordshire,  previous  to  his  calamity.  A  few  days 
before  the  death  of  his  wife,  a  grand  chorus  of 
music  was  heard  by  the  daughter  and  several 
of  the  servants  at  midnight,  as  if  proceeding  from 
the  garden  behind  the  apartment  where  Mrs. 
Blandy  lay.  This  was  succeeded  by  three  dis¬ 
tinct  knocks  on  the  window  of  Miss  Blandy’s 
chamber,  adjoining  to  that  of  her  mother.  Mean¬ 
while  the  old  lady,  though  insensible  of  those 
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sounds,  was  most  horribly  affrighted  by  a  dream, 
in  which  she  saw  her  husband  drinking  a  cup  ad¬ 
ministered  by  her  daughter  :  presently  he  swelled 
to  a  monster,  and  instantly  expired.-  [Two  years 
after,  Miss  Blandy  was  executed  for  poisoning 
her  father.] — Visits  from  the  World  of  Spirits ,  pp. 
274-277. 

284.  Miss  G - was  sitting  up  one  night  for 

her  mother.  She  heard  three  knocks*  on  the 
table.  That  night  her  father  died. 


Corpse  Lights. 

285.  Being  called  upon  to  attend  a  nun  who 
was  expiring,  he  [St.  John  Joseph  of  the  Cross] 
observed  by  her  bedside  a  young  lady,  her  niece. 
“You  have  brought  me  hither,”  said  he,  “to 
witness  the  death  of  the  aunt,  who  will  still  live  ; 
whereas  it  is  the  niece  who  is  on  the  brink  of 

*  Three  knocks  of  another  kind. — A  little  before  the 
Restoration,  he  [Alexander  Peden]  was  settled  minister  at 
New  Luce  in  Galloway,  where  he  continued  only  about  three 
years,  until  he  was,  among  others,  thrust  out  by  the  violence 
and  tyranny  of  the  times.  He  continued  [preaching]  till 
night,  and  when  he  closed  the  pulpit  door  he  knocked  three 
times  very  hard  on  it  with  his  Bible,  saying,  three  times  over, 
‘‘  I  arrest  thee  in  my  Master’s  name,  that  none  ever  enter 
thee,  but  such  as  come  in  by  the  door,  as  I  have  done.” 
Accordingly,  never  did  curate  or  indulged  enter  that  pulpit, 
until  the  Revolution,  when  one  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion 
opened  it. — Scots  Worthies ,  vol.  i.  p.  51 5. 
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eternity.”  And,  shortly  after,  the  nun  was  restored 
to  perfect  health,  and  the  maiden  was  carried  off 
suddenly  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy. —  Cardinal 
Wiseman’s  Lives  of  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  and  other 
Saints ,  p.  152. 

286.  Miss  A.  M.  K.  is  the  youngest  of  three 
sisters,  who  lived  in  London  in  the  year  1865. 
She  had  gone  to  rest  one  night,  when  she  saw  a 
blue  globe  of  light  in  her  room.  She  was  greatly 
excited,  and  rushed  at  the  light,  when  it  disap¬ 
peared.  A  little  child  of  her  brother’s,  who  lived 
in  another  part  of  London,  was  ill :  she  thought 
of  it  when  she  saw  the  light.  The  child  recovered. 
Her  uncle  lived  near  the  house.  He  was  suffering 
from  bronchitis,  but  was  not  considered  seriously 
ill.  The  three  sisters  took  their  turns  of  nursing 
during  the  day.  The  day  after  the  vision,  Miss 

A.  M.  K.  was  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  W - .  It 

was  just  time  for  her  to  leave  him,  and  for  an¬ 
other  sister  to  take  her  place.  She  heard  a 
sound.  Going  to  him,  she  saw  that  he  had 
departed. 

287.  When  Mrs.  B - ,  wife  of  a  clergyman  of 

the  Church  of  England,  was  quite  a  child,  an  old 
nurse  told  her  that  she  feared  there  would  be  a 
death  in  the  family,  as  she  had  seen  a  white 
light  flash  across  her  mother’s  room.  The  same 
night  the  child  dreamed  that  she  saw  her  mother 
floating  in  a  sea  of  blood.  The  next  morning, 
while  the  family  were  sitting  at  breakfast,  the 
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mother  broke  a  blood-vessel,  and  in  three  weeks 
departed.  _ 


288.  At  the  time  this  Walter  died,  a  bright  star, 
to  be  seen  throughout  all  that  country,  stood  over 
the  monastery,  marking  out  the  merits  of  the 
blessed  soul  that  was  about  to  pass  from  earth. — 
Cistercian  Legends  of  the  Thirteenth  Century ,  p.  6. 

289.  Mrs.  P - ,  a  clergyman’s  wife,  once  saw 

a  white  light  appear  previous  to  a  death  in  her 
family.  _ 

290.  The  Barmouth  people,  as  well  as  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  opposite  banks,  were  struck  by 
the  appearance  of  a  number  of  small  lights,  which 
were  seen  dancing  in  the  air  at  a  place  called 
Borthwyn,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  A 
great  number  of  people  came  out  to  see  these 
lights,  and  after  a  while  they  all  but  one  disap¬ 
peared,  and  this  one  proceeded  slowly  towards  the 
water’s  edge,  to  a  little  bay  where  some  boats 
were  moored.  The  men  in  a  sloop  which  was 
anchored  near  the  spot  saw  the  light  advancing ; 
they  saw  it  also  hover  for  a  few  seconds  over  one 
particular  boat,  and  then  totally  disappear.  Two 
or  three  days  afterwards  the  man  to  whom  that 
particular  boat  belonged  was  drowned  in  the  river, 
while  he  was  sailing  about  Barmouth  harbour  in 
that  very  boat. — Dendy’s  Philosophy  of  Mystery , 
p.  119. 
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291.  The  captain  of  a  merchantman  has  lost 

three  midshipmen,  all  of  whom  have  been  drowned. 
Before  the  death  of  each,  he  saw  a  light  near  the 
side  of  the  ship.  _ 

292.  Some  thirty  or  forty  years  since,  my  wife’s 
sister,  being  nurse  to  Baronet  Rudd’s  three  eldest 
children,  and  (the  lady  mistress  being  dead)  the 
lady-comptroller  of  the  house,  going  late  into  the 
chamber  where  the  maid-servants  lay,  saw  no  less 
than  five  of  those  lights  together.  It  happened 
a  while  after  that  the  chamber,  being  newly 
plastered,  and  a  grate  of  coal  fire  therein  kindled, 
to  hasten  the  drying  of  the  plaster,  that  five  of  the 
maid-servants  went  to  bed  as  they  were  wont  (but 
as  it  fell  out),  too  soon ;  for  in  the  morning  they 
were  all  dead,  being  suffocated  in  their  sleep  with 
the  steam  of  the  new -tempered  lime  and  coal. 
This  was  at  Langathen,  in  Carmarthenshire. — 
Aubrey’s  Miscellanies,  p.  167. 

293.  B.  J.  A.  told  a  clergyman  that  he  had 
seen  a  very  strange  thing.  He  went  into  his  bed- 
roo  n  and  saw  four  men  lying  dead  there.  B.  J. 

A.  lodged  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  W - ,  in  K - 

Road,  in  the  town  of  C - ,  at  the  time,  and 

when  he  saw  the  vision  his  landlady’s  son  was 
suffering  from  the  fever  of  which  he  soon  after 
died.  Before  long,  B.  J.  A.  and  another  young 
man,  a  friend  of  his  who  lodged  at  the  same 
house,  caught  the  fever.  Two  other  young  men, 
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friends  of  theirs,  were  also  attacked.  Within  a 
few  weeks,  B.  J.  A.  and  his  four  friends  all  died 
of  the  same  fever,  having  caught  the  infection 
from  one  another. 

294.  Bishop  Jewel,  being  in  Germany,  dreamed 
one  night  that  two  of  his  teeth  dropped  out  of  his 
mouth.  He  told  this  dream  next  morning  to  Peter 
Martyr,  who  interpreted  it  to  signify  the  loss  of 
some  dear  friends.  Jewel  put  the  time  of  it  in  his 
note-book,  and  not  long  after  had  news  by  letter  of 
the  burning  of  Bishop  Ridley  and  Bishop  Hooper. 
This  was  related  to  me  by  a  friend  out  of  his  life 
writ  at  large. — Turner’s  Remarkable  Providences , 
part  i.  chap.  8. 

295.  Being  invited  to  glory  by  St.  Eligins  in  a 
vision  after  his  death,  she  exhorted  her  sisters  to 
rejoice  at  the  near  prospect  of  their  bliss,  and  died 
on  the  4th  of  October,  in  666.  With  her,  one 
hundred  and  sixty  of  her  nuns  were  swept  off  by 
the  pestilence.  [St.  Eligins  had  settled  the 
nunnery  at  Paris,  and  had  appointed  St.  Aurea 
abbess.]  —  Butler’s  Lives  of  the  Saints ,  vol.  ii. 

p-  587- 


The  Departure. 

296.  Mr.  W - ,  a  young  man  at  Glasgow 

College,  not  long  since  dreamt  that  his  aunt  in 
Russia  was  dead.  He  noted  the  date  of  his 
dream  on  the  window- shutter  of  his  chamber. 
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In  a  short  time  the  news  of  the  lady’s  death 
arrived.  The  dates,  however,  did  not  accord  ;  but 
on  mentioning  the  circumstance  to  a  friend,  he 
was  reminded  that  the  adherence  of  the  Russians 
to  the  old  style  reconciled  the  difference. — Mrs. 
Crowe’s  Night  Side  of  Nature ,  p.  60. 

297.  Mr.  N - saw  his  £  i  in  a  dream.  He 

never  dreamed  of  his  aunt  before.  He  told  his 
wife  that  he  believed  his  aunt  was  dead.  News 
came  in  due  course  of  her  departure  on  the  night 
of  the  apparition.  _ 

298.  I  was  then  [Aug.  1821]  in  Caithness,  when 
I  dreamed  that  a  near  relative  of  my  own,  residing 
three  hundred  miles  off,  had  suddenly  died.  The 
same  day,  happening  to  be  writing  home,  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  circumstance,  in  a  half-jesting,  half¬ 
earnest  way.  Three  days  after  sending  away  the 
letter,  what  was  my  astonishment  when  I  re¬ 
ceived  one  written  the  day  subsequent  to  mine, 
and  stating  that  the  near  relative  of  whom  I  had 
dreamed  had  been  struck  with  a  fatal  shock  of 
palsy  the  day  before,  viz.  the  very  day  on  the 
morning  of  which  I  had  beheld  the  appearance 
in  my  dream.  My  friends  received  my  letter  two 
days  after  sending  their  own  away,  and  were 
naturally  astonished  at  the  circumstance.  I  may 
add  that  my  relative  was  in  perfect  health  before 
the  fatal  event  took  place.  It  came  upon  him  like 
a  thunder-bolt,  at  a  period  when  no  one  could 
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have  the  slightest  anticipation  of  danger. — Mac- 
nish’s  Philosophy  of  Sleep,  pp.  117,  118. 

299.  Mrs.  K -  was  her  aunt  Margaret’s 

favourite  niece.  The  aunt  lived  in  Paris,  the 
niece  in  Birmingham.  The  aunt  was  in  good 
health,  though  advanced  in  life,  and  there  was  no 
cause  of  anxiety  a]  /it  her  health.  One  Friday 

night  in  July,  i860,  Mrs.  K - was  wakened  by 

a  dreadful  dream.  She  did  not  remember  the 
circumstances  of  the  dream  exactly.  She  only 
knew  from  it  that  her  aunt  Margaret  was  dead, 
that  she  had  died  after  a  short  illness,  that  the 
disease  was  an  alarming  one,  and  that  she  had 
not  died  of  the  disease  itself,  but  from  exhaus¬ 
tion,  after  the  disease  had  left  her.  Mrs.  K - 

wakened  her  husband,  and  told  her  dream  and 
her  fears.  He  told  her  that  she  was  always 
dreaming  something,  and  that  she  was  not  to 

mind  it,  but  go  to  sleep  again.  Mrs.  K - then 

slept,  and  a  second  time  was  wakened  by  the  same 
dream,  which  came  the  same  way  as  before,  and 
gave  her  the  information  already  described,  no 
more  and  no  less.  She  again  wakened  her  hus¬ 
band.  He  tried  to  quiet  her  by  telling  her  that  the 
dream  had  been  repeated  because  she  thought  so 

much  about  it  the  first  time.  Mrs.  K - went 

to  sleep  again,  and  a  third  time  was  wakened  by 
the  same  dream.  The  next  day,  Saturday,  she 
saw  her  sister,  and  told  her  the  dream.  Her 
sister  said  she  was  sorry  that  Mrs.  K - had  had 
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this  dream,  as  her  dreams  generally  came  true ; 
but  told  her  not  to  think  about  it,  as  perhaps  it 
meant  nothing.  Sunday’s  post  brought  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  K - ’s  cousin,  who  was  in  France,  an¬ 

nouncing  that  her  Aunt  Margaret  was  ill.  Another 
letter  came  on  Monday  morning,  saying  that  she 
was  very  ill ;  and  a  third,  on  Monday  afternoon, 
saying  that  she  was  still  worse.  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing’s  letter  announced  her  Aunt  Margaret’s  death, 
and  the  writer  asked  to  be  forgiven  for  not  at 
once  telling  the  truth.  Aunt  Margaret  had  died 

on  Friday  night.  Mrs.  K -  then  understood 

her  dreams. 


300.  When  Lord  Burghersh  was  giving  thea¬ 
trical  parties  at  Florence,  a  lady,  Mrs.  M - , 

whose  presence  was  very  important,  excused  her¬ 
self  one  evening,  being  in  great  alarm  from  having 
dreamt  in  the  night  that  her  sister  in  England 
was  dead,  which  proved  to  be  the  fact. — Mrs. 
Crowe’s  Night  Side  of  Nature ,  p.  60. 

301.  Rev.  J.  F.  M.,  walking  with  his  uncle, 

Captain  R.  M.,  near  the  house  haunted  by  the 
“  Willington  ghost,”  asked  him  what  he  thought 
of  it.  His  reply  was  that  he  did  not  like  to  give 
positive  opinions  about  such  things  ;  and  he  gave 
as  his  reason  what  happened  to  him  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers,  the  father 
of  the  Rev.  J.  F.  M.,  who  asked  the  question 
about  the  ghost.  Captain  M - related  the  facts 
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as  follows.  He  was  bringing  home  troops  from 
India,  and  was  a  thousand  miles  or  more  from  any 
land.  The  eve  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  June  17th,  was  to  be  kept  on  board  with 

great  rejoicing.  Captain  M - ,  however,  had  a 

strange  feeling  about  one  of  his  six  brothers,  and 
explained  to  the  captain  of  the  ship  that  he  could 
not  join  in  the  festivities.  When  he  arrived  in 
England,  some  six  or  eight  weeks  after,  he  in¬ 
quired  for  the  brother  concerning  whom  he  had 
had  the  presentiment.  He  received  an  evasive 
answer  at  first,  but  this  did  not  shake  his  convic¬ 
tion  that  his  brother  was  dead.  He  said  he  felt 
sure  this  was  the  case,  and  was  told  that  he  was 
right.  His  brother  died  on  June  17th,  the  day  he 
thought  of  him. 

302.  Whilst  I  lived  at  Prague  (saith  an  English 
gentleman),  and  one  night  had  sat  up  very  late 
a-drinking  at  a  feast,  early  in  the  morning,  the 
sunbeams  glancing  on  my  face  as  I  lay  in  my 
bed,  I  dreamed  that  a  shadow  passing  by  told  me 
“  that  my  father  was  dead  at  which,  awaking, 
I  rose,  and  wrote  the  day  and  hour,  and  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  thereof,  in  a  paper  book,  which  book 
with  many  other  things  I  put  into  a  barrel,  and 
sent  it  from  Prague  to  Stode,  thence  to  be  carried 
into  England.  And  now  being  at  Nuremberg,  a 
merchant  of  a  noble  family,  well  acquainted  with 
me  and  my  relatives,  arrived  there,  who  told  me 
that  my  father  had  died  about  two  months  ago. 
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I  list  not  to  write  any  lies,  but  that  which  I  write 
is  as  true  as  strange.  When  I  returned  into  Eng¬ 
land,  some  four  years  after,  I  would  not  open  the 
barrel  I  sent  from  Prague  till  I  had  called  my 
sisters  and  some  other  friends  to  be  witnesses, 
when  myself  and  they  were  astonished  to  see  my 
written  dream  answer  the  very  day  of  my  father’s 
death. — Turner’s  Remarkable  Providences ,  part  i. 
chap.  8. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Circumstances  o t  SDepartttre. 

VIOLENT  DEATH  —  DEATH  BY  DROWNING  —  THE 
DEATH-BED  —  THE  SPIRIT’S  FLIGHT  —  THE  FU¬ 
NERAL— THE  GRAVE— THE  MOURNING  DRESS. 

Violent  Death. 

303.  Thurs.,  June  3rd  [1756],  I  received  a  re¬ 
markable  letter  from  a  clergyman  with  whom 
I  had  been  a  day  or  two  before.  Part  of  it  ran 
thus: — “I  had  the  following  account  from  the 
gentlewoman  herself,  a  person  of  piety  and 
veracity.  She  is  now  the  wife  of  Mr.  J.  B.,  silver¬ 
smith,  in  Cork. — ‘About  thirty  years  ago  I  was 
addressed  by  way  of  marriage  by  Mr.  Richard 
Mercier,  then  a  volunteer  in  the  army.  The 
young  gentleman  was  quartered  at  that  time  in 
Charleville,  where  my  father  lived,  who  approved 
of  his  addresses,  and  directed  me  to  look  upon 
him  as  my  future  husband.  When  the  regiment 
left  the  town,  he  promised  to  return  in  two  months 
1 1 
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and  marry  me.  From  Charleville  he  went  to 
Dublin,  thence  to  his  father’s,  and  from  thence  to 
England ;  where  his  father  having  bought  him  a 
cornetcy  of  horse,  he  purchased  many  ornaments 
for  the  wedding,  and  returning  to  Ireland,  let  us 
know  that  he  would  be  atour  house  in  Charleville 
in  a  few  days.  On  this  the  family  was  busied  to 
prepare  for  his  reception  and  the  ensuing  marriage; 
when  one  night,  my  sister  Molly  and  I  being 
asleep  in  our  bed,  I  was  awakened  by  the  sudden 
opening  of  the  side  curtain,  and  starting  up,  saw 
Mr.  Mercier  standing  by  the  bedside.  He  was 
wrapped  up  in  a  loose  sheet,  and  had  a  napkin, 
folded  like  a  nightcap,  on  his  head.  He  looked 
at  me  very  earnestly,  and  lifting  up  the  napkin, 
which  much  shaded  his  face,  showed  me  the  left 
side  of  his  head,  all  bloody  and  covered  with  his 
brains.  The  room  mean  time  was  quite  light. 
My  terror  was  excessive,  which  was  still  increased 
by  his  stooping  over  the  bed  and  embracing  me 
in  his  arms.  My  cries  alarmed  the  whole  family, 
who  came  crowding  into  the  room.  Upon  their 
entrance,  he  gently  withdrew  his  arms,  and 
ascended  as  it  were  through  the  ceiling.  I  con¬ 
tinued  for  some  time  in  strong  fits.  When  I 
could  speak,  I  told  them  what  I  had  seen.  One 
of  them,  a  day  or  two  after,  going  to  the  post¬ 
master  for  letters,  found  him  reading  the  news¬ 
paper,  in  which  was  an  account  that  Cornet 
Mercier,  going  into  Christ  Church  belfry  in  Dublin, 
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just  after  the  bells  had  been  ringing,  and  standing 
under  the  bells,  one  of  them,  which  was  turned 
bottom  upwards,  suddenly  turning  again,  struck 
one  side  of  his  head  and  killed  him  on  the  spot. 
On  further  inquiry,  we  found  he  was  struck  on 
the  left  side  of  his  head.’” — Wesley’s  Journal : 
Works ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  368,  369. 

304.  Mr.  K - ,  an  artist,  studying  at  Paris, 

said  to  a  brother-student,  “  My  sister  is  dead ; 
and  I’ll  tell  you  how  she  was  killed  :  out  hunt¬ 
ing  with  her  father  and  brother,  dragged  by 
her  horse.”  Within  a  few  hours  a  telegram  came 
to  tell  that  she  had  been  killed  in  the  way  de¬ 
scribed. 


305.  I  will  give  you  an  illustration,  for  the 
authenticity  of  which  I  can  vouch.  A  lady  of  my 
acquaintance  married  an  officer  in  the  army,  who 
went  out  to  India  before  the  Mutiny.  One  night 
in  the  drawing-room  she  screamed  and  fainted. 
On  recovering,  she  said  she  saw  her  husband  shot. 
The  time  was  noted,  and  intelligence  arrived  that 
he  had  been  shot  at  the  precise  moment  when  she 
saw  the  vision.— The  Master  of  Lindsay  in  the  Report 
on  Spiritualism ,  p.  216. 

306.  During  the  Indian  Mutiny,  Captain  Mac- 

G -  was  with  his  regiment  [at  Delhi] .  One 

evening,  as  he  and  his  brother  officers  were  sitting 
at  mess,  he  and  another  officer  saw  a  brothel 

officer,  who  they  knew  was  at  that  time  some 

* 
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miles  up  the  country.  They  observed  him  come 
in  at  one  door  of  the  tent  and  go  out  at  the  other. 
They  spoke  to  him,  but  he  did  not  answer ;  so 
they  rushed  out  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  and  called 
his  name,  but  found  no  trace  of  him.  Afterwards 
they  heard  that  at  the  exact  time  he  had  appeared 
to  them  he  was  mortally  wounded. 


Death  by  Drowning. 

307.  A  lady,  with  whose  family  I  am  acquainted, 
had  a  son  abroad.  One  night  she  was  lying  in 
bed,  with  a  door  open  which  led  into  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room,  where  there  was  a  fire.  She  had  not 
been  to  sleep,  when  she  saw  her  son  cross  this 
adjoining  room  and  approach  the  fire,  over  which 
he  leant,  as  if  very  cold.  She  saw  that  he  was 
shivering,  and  dripping  wet.  She  immediately 

exclaimed,  “That’s  my  G - !”  The  figure 

turned  its  face  round,  looked  at  her  sadly,  and 
disappeared.  That  same  night  the  young  man  was 
drowned. — Mrs.  Crowe’s  Night  Side  of  Nature, 
p.  152. 

308.  A  clerk  in  a  bank  at  D - ,  who  is  a 

great  sceptic  concerning  such  things,  and  laughs 
at  the  story,  tells  that  his  wife  went  one  day  into 
the  breakfast-room,  and  saw  there  her  brother,  who 
was  a  sailor,  his  clothes  dripping  with  wet.  He 
laughed  at  what  she  told  him,  said  she  was  unwell, 
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&c.  But  they  heard  afterwards  that  the  sailor 
had  died  at  sea  [by  drowning?]  on  the  day  his 
sister  saw  him. 


309.  Fran5ois  Valentijn  relates,  in  his  “  Old  and 
New  East  Indies,”  iv.  fol.  312,  that  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  Dutch  Indies,  John  Maatzuiker, 
on  the  nth  of  February,  1662,  dreamed  that  he 
saw  Arnold  de  Vlaming  van  Oudtshoorn,  member 
of  the  Council  of  India  and  admiral  of  the  fleet, 
who  had  sailed  from  Batavia  for  his  native  coun¬ 
try  on  Dec.  23rd,  1661,  in  extreme  danger,  and 
heard  him  call  several  times  for  help.  He  was 
so  disturbed  hereby  that  he  woke.  He  however 
composed  himself  to  sleep  again,  but  fell  again 
into  a  similar  dream  respecting  the  same  gentle¬ 
man,  and  then  very  clearly  saw  him  perish,  with 
his  ship  ;  wherewith,  being  more  disturbed  than 
before,  he  woke  again.  He  then  remained  awake, 
noted  the  day,  the  month,  and  the  year,  with  the 
whole  history ;  sealed  it,  and  gave  notice  thereof 
next  day  to  the  other  Members  of  the  Government, 
as  well  as  to  the  Secretary  of  their  Honours,  to 
whom  he  committed  that  sealed  letter,  with  a 
charge  to  take  good  care  of  it  till  tidings  of  this 
fleet  should  arrive  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Accounts  were  afterwards  brought  from  the  Cape 
and  the  island  of  Mauritius  that  that  gentleman, 
upon  the  same  day  of  that  very  month,  with  his 
ship  named  Hot  Hof  van  Holland ,  and  some  others, 
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had  sunk  with  man  and  mouse. — Boys’  Suppressed 
Evidence,  p.  305. 

310.  The  Rev.  G.  C.,  vicar  of  St.  John’s, 

M - ,  was  one  day  in  his  study.  He  heard  the 

words,  “  I  will  not  go  any  more  voyages.”  The 

voice  was  familiar  to  him.  It  was  Captain  A - 

who  spoke.  He  attended  Mr.  C - ’s  church, 

but  was  at  the  time  with  his  ship :  he  com¬ 
manded  one  of  the  ocean  steamers.  After  this 
a  telegram  came,  announcing  a  fearful  storm  at 

M - .  Among  the  ships  that  were  named  was 

Captain  A - ’s.  Mr.  C -  went  to  call  on 

Captain  A— — ’s  mother,  who  lived  near  him. 
When  he  heard  the  voice  in  his  study  he  had 
thought  what  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  Captain 

A - made  no  more  voyages,  and  how  pleasant 

it  would  be  for  his  mother  to  have  him  with  her. 
Now  he  saw  the  meaning  of  the  voice;  and  though 

he  tried  to  cheer  Mrs.  A -  with  the  hope  of 

her  son’s  safety,  he  felt  all  the  time  that  he  had 

no  hope.  News  came  that  Captain  A - ’s  ship 

was  lost :  he  and  all  on  board  perished. 


311.  May  I  also  recount  to  you  this  vision 
from  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron  ?  “  Lord  Byron  used 

sometimes  to  mention  a  strange  story  which  the 
commander  of  the  packet,  Captain  Kidd,  related 
to  him  on  the  passage.  This  officer  stated,  that 
being  asleep  one  night  in  his  berth,  he  was 
awakened  by  the  pressure  of  something  heavy  on 
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his  limbs;  and  there  being  a  faint  light  in  the 
room,  could  see,  as  he  thought  distinctly,  the 
figure  of  his  brother,  who  was  at  that  time  in  the 
same  service  in  the  East  Indies,  dressed  in  his 
uniform  and  stretched  across  the  bed.  Concluding 
it  to  be  an  illusion  of  the  senses,  he  shut  his  eyes 
and  made  an  effort  to  sleep.  But  still  the  same 
pressure  continued,  and  still,  as  often  as  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  take  another  look,  he  saw  the  figure 
lying  across  him  in  the  same  position.  To  add 
to  the  wonder,  on  putting  his  hand  forth  to  touch 
this  form,  he  found  the  uniform,  in  which  it 
appeared  to  be  dressed,  dripping  wet.  On  the 
entrance  of  one  of  his  brother  officers,  to  whom 
he  called  out  in  alarm,  the  apparition  vanished  ; 
but  in  a  few  months  after  he  received  the  startling 
intelligence  that  on  that  night  his  brother  had 
been  drowned  in  the  Indian  seas.  Of  the  super¬ 
natural  character  of  this  appearance,  Captain 
Kidd  himself  did  not  appear  to  have  the  slightest 
doubt.” — Dendy’s  Philosophy  of  Mystery,  p.  24. 

312.  A  charwoman  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  had  a 
boy  gone  to  sea.  One  day  she  came  to  a  house 
where  the  relator  of  this  story  was,  and  said  she 
was  sure  her  son  was  drowned  on  such  a  day,  and 
under  such  circumstances.  Many  weeks  after 
she  had  a  letter,  telling  her  the  facts  as  she  had 
dreamed  them. 

313.  The  chief  [a  gentleman  in  the  north  of 
Scotland]  was  confined  to  his  bed  by  indisposition, 
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and  my  friend  was  reading  to  him  on  a  stormy 
winter  night,  while  the  fishing-boat  belonging  to 
the  castle  was  at  sea.  The  old  gentleman  re¬ 
peatedly  expressed  much  anxiety  respecting  his 
people,  and  at  last  exclaimed,  “  My  boat  is  lost!” 
The  colonel  replied,  “  How  do  you  know  it,  sir  ?  ” 
He  was  answered :  “  I  see  two  of  the  boatmen 
bringing  in  the  third  drowned,  all  dripping  wet,  and 
laying  him  down  beside  your  chair.”  The  chair 
was  shifted  with  great  precipitation.  In  the  course 
of  the  night  the  fishermen  returned  with  the  corpse 
of  one  of  the  boatmen  ! — Dr.  Ferriar’s  Theory  of 
Apparitions ,  pp.  66,  67. 


The  Death-bed. 

314.  During  his  stay  in  England,  he  [Mr. 
Robert  Blair,  a  minister  of  the  gospel]  had  a 
strange  discovery  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  He 
saw  the  bed  on  which  she  was  lying,  and  the 
friends  who  were  attending  her;  and  although 
she  was  in  good  health  at  his  return  home,  yet  in 
a  little  time  all  that  he  had  seen  came  to  pass. — 
Arminian  Magazine ,  November,  1797,  pp.  523,  524. 

315.  A  gentleman  at  G -  was  engaged  to  a 

young  Norwegian  lady.  He  dreamed  one  night 
that  he  saw  her  dying,  and  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  he  communicated  his  dream  to  his  mother, 
with  some  description  of  the  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances.  He  was  so  disturbed,  that  he  almost 
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immediately  set  out  for  Norway,  and  on  arriving 
at  the  house  where  the  young  lady  had  resided,  he 
found  that  she  had  expired  at  the  time  and  in  the 
manner  indicated  in  his  dream. 

316.  Mr.  S.  writes: — “My  father  had  gone 
to  a  quiet  farmhouse  in  the  country,  to  spend 
the  time  with  some  friends.  He  left  home  ap¬ 
parently  well  in  health.  On  the  19th  April,  1859, 
in  the  evening,  one  of  my  sisters  was  walking  in  a 
garden  at  the  back  of  our  house,  and,  upon  look¬ 
ing  over  a  low  wall,  she  was  surprised  to  see  on 
the  other  side  an  old  gentleman  on  his  knees  ; 
and  going  back  to  the  house,  she  called  another 

sister,  saying,  ‘There  is  poor  old  Mr.  L - ’ 

(who  was  a  neighbour)  ‘  down  on  his  knees.’ 
The  other  sister  then  went  with  her  to  see,  but 
saw  nothing.  She  exclaimed,  *  Why,  there  he  is,’ 
pointing  in  the  direction  ;  ‘  and  he  is  now  turning 
his  head  round — and  oh  !  it  looks  so  like  dear 
father  !  ’  They  returned  to  the  house,  but  no  one 
else  was  able  to  see  it,  and  when  she  looked  again 
it  was  gone.  My  mother  remarked,  ‘  She  hoped 
father  was  well.’  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  a 
mounted  messenger  arrived  with  the  sad  news 
that  my  father  had  died  suddenly.  He  had  been 
left  alone  in  the  sitting-room  by  his  friend  for  a 
few  moments,  and  upon  his  return  he  found  my 
dear  father  dead,  upon  his  knees,  at  the  chair.” 

317.  A  medical  man  at  D -  writes  : — “  One 

evening  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1868,  my  wife 
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retired  to  bed  about  nine  o’clock.  I  did  not  go  to 
bed  till  twelve.  On  entering  the  bedroom,  I  found 
my  wife  wide  awake ,  in  a  very  excited  state.  On 
inquiring  the  cause,  she  stated  that  she  believed 
most  firmly  she  had  seen  our  old  friend  Mrs. 

G - ,  then  residing  in  the  town  (I  shall  say 

L - ,  for  reasons  which  may  be  well  understood), 

whom  we  then  believed  to  be  in  perfect  health. 
My  wife  gave  a  description  of  our  friend’s  dress, 
which  I  had  remembered  to  have  seen  her  wear, 
and  at  the  same  time  stated  that,  when  the 
apparition  appeared  to  her,  every  object  in  our 
bedroom  was  distinctly  visible .  Of  course  I  tried 
to  allay  my  wife’s  excitement,  by  assuring  her 
that  she  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an  un¬ 
pleasant  dreamy  but  I  failed  to  shake  her  convic¬ 
tion  that  she  had  seen  the  spirit  of  our  departed 
friend.  I  may  state  that  the  vision,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  termed,  produced  such  an  effect  upon 
my  wife,  that  during  the  next  day  she  was  very 
much  indisposed.  Nothing  occurred  during  the 
next  day,  but  the  day  following  we  received  a 
letter  from  a  relation  residing  in  the  town  of 

L - ,  stating  that  Mrs.  G -  had  died  the 

night  before,  about  twelve  o’clock.  It  appears 
that  the  other  members  of  the  family  had  accepted 
an  invitation  to  a  picnic,  and  were  all  absent. 

About  six  o’clock,  Mrs.  G - ,  while  in  her 

garden,  was  observed  to  fall  upon  one  of  the 
flower-beds.  Having  been  taken  to  her  room, 
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medical  aid  was  promptly  procured,  but  without 
avail.  She  remained  unconscious  from  that  time 
till  the  moment  of  her  death,  which  occurred 
about  twelve  o’clock  the  same  evening.  I  should 
have  added  that  my  wife  states  that  the  figure 
was  only  visible  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  dis¬ 
appeared  as  suddenly  as  it  came.” 


318.  One  Sunday  morning,  on  his  way  to 
Germanstown,  he  [Arthur  Howell,  Quaker, 
preacher  and  leather  currier  in  Philadelphia  ] 
met  a  funeral  procession,  when,  knowing  nothing 
of  the  deceased,  “  it  was  suddenly  revealed  to 
him,”  so  says  the  history,  “  that  the  occupant  of 
the  coffin  before  him  was  a  woman  whose  life  had 
been  saddened  by  the  suspicion  of  a  crime  which 
she  never  committed.”  The  impression  became 
strong  on  his  mind  that  she  wished  him  to  make 
certain  statements  at  her  funeral.  When  the 
customary  services  were  finished,  Arthur  Howell 
rose  and  asked  permission  to  speak.  “  I  did  not 
know  the  deceased,  even  by  name,”  said  he,  “  but 
it  is  given  me  to  say  that  she  suffered  much,  and 
unjustly.  Her  neighbours  generally  suspected 
her  of  a  crime  she  did  not  commit,  and  in  a  few 
weeks  from  this  time  it  will  be  clearly  made 
manifest  that  she  was  innocent.  A  few  hours 
before  her  death  she  talked  on  this  subject  with 
the  clergyman  who  attended  upon  her,  and  who  is 
now  present,  and  it  is  now  given  me  to  declare 
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the  communication  she  made  to  him  on  that 
occasion.”  He  then  proceeded  to  relate  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  interview,  to  which  the  clergyman 
listened  with  evident  astonishment.  When  the 
communication  was  finished,  he  said,  “  I  do  not 
know  who  this  man  is,  or  how  he  has  obtained  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject ;  but  certain  it  is  that 
he  has  repeated,  word  for  word,  a  conversation 
which  I  supposed  was  known  only  to  myself  and 
the  deceased.”  The  explanation  came,  it  is  added, 
in  exact  accordance  with  Howell’s  promise. — Dr. 
Bushnell’s  Nature  and  the  Supernatural ,  pp.  325, 
326. 

319.  John  Henderson  had  a  relation  whose 
name  was  Mary  Macy,  who  lived  on  Redcliff 
Hill.  She  was  a  very  extraordinary  woman,  and 
had  a  sort  of  gift  of  second  sight.  One  night  she 
dreamed  that  John  Henderson  was  gone  to 
Oxford,  and  that  he  died  there.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  day  John  Henderson  called  to  take 
leave  of  her,  saying  that  he  was  going  to  Oxford, 
to  study  something  concerning  which  he  could 
not  obtain  the  information  he  wanted  in  Bristol. 
Mary  Macy  said  to  him,  “John,  you’ll  die  there;” 
to  which  he  answered,  “  I  know  it.”  Some  time 
afterwards  Mary  Macy  waked  her  husband,  say¬ 
ing  to  him,  “  Remember  that  John  Henderson 
died  at  two  o’clock  this  morning,  and  it  is  now 
three.”  Philip  Macy  made  light  of  it,  but  she 
told  him  that  she  had  dreamed  (and  was  conscious 
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that  she  was  dreaming)  that  she  was  transported 
to  Oxford,  to  which  city  she  had  never  been  in 
reality;  and  that  she  entered  a  room  there,  in 
which  she  saw  John  Henderson  in  bed,  the  land¬ 
lady  supporting  his  head,  and  the  landlord  and 
others  surrounding  him.  While  looking  at  him 
she  saw  some  one  give  him  medicine,  after  which 
John  Henderson  saw  her,  and  said,  “Oh,  Mrs. 
Macy,  I  am  going  to  die  ;  I  am  so  glad  you  are 
come,  for  I  want  to  tell  you  that  my  father  is 
going  to  be  very  ill,  and  that  you  must  go  to  see 
him.”  He  then  proceeded  to  describe  a  room  in 
his  father’s  house,  and  a  bureau  in  it :  “  In  which 
is  a  box  containing  some  pills  :  give  him  so  many 
of  them,  and  he  will  recover.”  Her  impression 
of  all  in  the  room  was  most  vivid,  and  she  even 
described  the  appearance  of  the  houses  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  only  object  she 
appeared  not  to  have  seen  was  a  clergyman  who 
was  in  attendance  on  John  Henderson.  Hender¬ 
son’s  father  going  to  the  funeral,  took  Philip 
Macy  with  him ;  and  on  the  way  to  Oxford  Philip 
Macy  told  him  the  particulars  of  his  son’s  death, 
which  they  found  to  be  strictly  correct  as  related 
by  Mary  Macy.  Mary  Macy  was  too  much  in¬ 
terested  about  John  Henderson’s  death  to  think 
anything  of  his  directions  about  the  pills,  yet  some 
time  afterwards  she  was  sent  for  by  the  father, 
who  was  ill.  She  then  remembered  her  dream ; 
found  the  room,  the  bureau,  and  the  pills,  exactly 
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as  had  been  foretold;  and  they  had  the  promised 
effect,  for  Henderson  was  cured.* 


The  Spirit’s  Flight. 

320.  At  the  time  that  he  gave  up  his  soul  into 
the  hands  of  God,  a  vision  appeared  to  St.  Godric, 

*  Note  by  my  friend  in  whose  words  the  story  is  given  : 

• — “  I  had  supposed  that  the  story  which  I  send  you  was  only 
in  manuscript,  but  I  find  that  it  was  sent  by  my  father  [a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Friends]  to  ‘Notes  and  Queries/ 
and  appeared  in  the  number  for  July  8th,  1854.  His  words 
in  introducing  it  are  :  ‘  I  send  some  particulars  relating  to 
his  (John  Henderson’s)  last  illness,  which  I  took  down  nine¬ 
teen  years  ago  from  the  lips  of  a  highly  respectable  in-, 
habitant  of  Bristol,  since  deceased,  who  knew  one  at  least 
of  the  parties  concerned  ;  and  I  believe  all  of  them  who 
were  resident  in  that  city.’  As  you  are  no  doubt  aware, 
John  Henderson  was  a*  young  man  of  extraordinary  ability, 
who  was  born  near  Limerick  about  the  middle  of  last  cen¬ 
tury.  When  about  ten  years  of  age  he  taught  Latin  in  a 
school.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  college,  and  was  a  student 
at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  He  died  at  about  thirty,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  an  over-indulgence  in  stimulants  in 
some  measure  led  to  this.  So  celebrated  was  he  as  an 
extraordinary  genius,  that  a  long  correspondence  took  place 
about  him  in  the  ‘Gentleman’s  Magazine’  during  his  life¬ 
time.  He  is  also  mentioned  at  some  length  by  Cottle,  I 
think  in  his  ‘  Malvern  Hills  also  by  Hannah  More, 
who  had  a  high  opinion  of  him.  His  funeral  sermon  (a 
most  remarkable  eulogy)  was  preached  by  Rev.  William 
Agutter,  and  is  in  print.  Henderson  was  a  great  believer 
in  spirits,  and  at  one  time  carried  on  a  correspondence  with 
Dr.  Priestley  on  the  subject.” 
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which  we  will  give  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicle. 
“  The  man  of  God,  Godric,  saw,  while  he  was 
praying,  an  intense  light  penetrating  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  and  two  walls  of  brightness 
reaching  from  earth  to  heaven.  Between  these 
walls  angels,  were  flying  up  to  heaven,  bea'ring, 
with  songs  of  joy,  the  soul  of  Abbot  Robert,  one 
on  the  right  hand,  the  other  on  the  left.  The  soul, 
as  far  as  it  could  be  seen,  was  like  a  globe  of  fire.” 
Newman’s  Lives:  St.  Robert ,  p.  54. 

321.  And  he  dreamed,  and  behold  a  ladder  set 
up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reached  to 
heaven :  and  behold  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending  on  it. — Gen.  xxviii.  12. 

322.  His  brother  being  in  great  distress  for  the 
death  of  a  sister,  he  [John  Eastwood]  followed 
him  out  of  doors,  and  desired  him  not  to  be  un¬ 
easy  on  her  account,  for  the  Lord  had  fully  satis¬ 
fied  his  mind  that  she  was  happy,  and  had  given 
him  to  see  in  a  vision  a  blessed  angel  ascend 
with  her  into  Paradise.  —  Arminian  Magazine , 
September,  1793-,  p.  487. 

323.  Many  years  ago,  Mrs.  D - ,  a  person  in 

humble  life,  but  of  tried  and  proved  truthfulness, 
and  rather  matter-of-fact  in  her  mental  habits, 
said  to  me,  in  a  conversation  about  ghosts  and 
ghost-seeing,  “  I  never  saw  a  ghost,  but  I  have 
seen  a  spirit  rise.”  Being  questioned,  she  said  : 
“  When  I  was  sixteen  years  old,  I  was  nursing  a 
child  of  seven,  who  had  been  ill  since  his.  birth, 
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with  disease  of  the  head.  I  was  returning  from 
the  kitchen  to  the  child,  and  had  just  reached  the 
top  of  the  staircase,  when  I  saw,  coming  from  the 
door  of  the  room,  the  form  of  a  little  child.  It 
did  not  step'  on  the  ground,  but  immediately  went 
up  over  the  staircase,  and  disappeared  from  me. 
As  I  entered  the  room  his  mother  said,  “  He  is 
just  gone.”  The  figure  that  I  saw  was  a  little 
child,  fair  and  fresh-looking,  and  perfectly  healthy. 
It  looked  fatter  and  younger  than  the  little  sick 
boy,  and  had  a  very  happy,  animated  expression. 
It  was  like  a  living  child,  only  so  light.” — Mrs. 
de  Morgan’s  From  Matter  to  Spirit ,  pp.  125, 
126. 

324.  One  night  after  they  had  separated,  St. 
Benedict  remained  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower 
in  which  he  generally  dwelt,  and  Servandus  went 
to  rest  at  the  bottom.  It  was  a  calm  night,  and 
suddenly  a  great  light  was  poured  down  from 
heaven.  While  the  saint  stood  gazing  on  this 
vision,  he  saw  a  fiery  sphere  traversing  the  bright¬ 
ness,  and  ascending  up  to  heaven.  It  was  borne 
by  angels,  and  in  it  St.  Benedict  discerned  what 
he  recognised  to  be  the  soul  of  Germanus,  bishop 
of  Capua.  Forthwith  St.  Benedict  despatched 
some  one  from  the  neighbouring  town  to  the  city 
of  Capua,  where  he  learned  that  the  holy  Germa¬ 
nus  had  departed  to  a  better  life  at  the  very  hour 
at  which  the  saint  had  been  favoured  with  the 
vision. — Newman’s  Lives :  St.  Bega,  p.  175. 
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325.  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  they  still  went  on, 
and  talked,  that,  behold,  there  appeared  a  chariot 
of  fire,  and  horses  of  fire,  and  parted  them  both 
asunder;  and  Elijah  went  up  by  a  whirlwind  into 
heaven. — 2  Kings  ii.  11. 

326.  It  is  said  that  when  Ammon  died,  Antony 
saw  his  spirit  ascending  into  heaven,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  heavenly  beings,  singing  hymns. 
Antony  regarded  this  wonderful  spectacle  with  in¬ 
tense  amazement,  and  on  being  questioned  by  his 
companions  as  to  the  cause  of  his  evident  astonish¬ 
ment,  he  did  not  conceal  the  matter  from  them.  A 
short  time  after  certain  persons  came  from  Scitis, 
bringing  the  intelligence  of  Ammon’s  death ;  and 
the  hour  in  which  they  stated  this  event  to  have 
taken  place  was  precisely  that  which  had  been 
indicated  by  Antony.  Antony  and  Ammon  lived 
at  a  distance  of  many  days’  journey  from  each 
other,  and  the  above  incident  is  corroborated  by 
those  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  them 
both. — Sozomen’s  Ecclesiastical  History ,  p.  34. 

327.  The  last  vision  the  glorious  dreamer  saw 
on  earth  was  a  chariot  to  take  him  home.  As  he 
entered  it,  he  waved  his  hand,  said,  “  Good-bye  1 
Drive  on !  ”  and  so  he  passed  away  to  other  realms. 
— Christmas  Evans:  a  Memoir ,  p.  248. 


328.  A  lady  of  talent,  whom  I  knew  particularly 
well,  being  at  Chartres,  where  she  was  residing, 
dreamt  in  the  night  that  in  her  sleep  she  saw 
12 
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Paradise.  She  heard  someone  knock  at  the  door 
of  this  delightful  place,  and  St.  Peter  having 
opened  it,  she  saw  two  pretty  children,  one  of 
them  clothed  in  a  white  robe,  and  the  other  quite 
naked.  St.  Peter  took  the  first  by  the  hand  and 
led  him  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  left  the 
other  crying  bitterly  at  the  door.  She  awoke  at 
that  moment,  and  related  her  dream  to  several 
persons,  who  thought  it  very  remarkable.  A  letter 
which  she  received  from  Paris  in  the  afternoon 
informed  her  that  one  of  her  daughters  was  brought 
to  bed  with  two  children,  who  were  dead,  and  only 
one  of  them  had  been  baptized. — Calmet’s  Phan¬ 
tom  World ,  vol.  ii.  pp.  281,  282. 

329.  A  young  lady  early  one  morning  awoke,  » 
and  saw  floating  in  the  air  above  her  her  youngest 
sister,  but  looking  lower  down,  but  still  in  the  air, 
she  saw  her  mother.  She  thought  it  very  strange, 
but  settled  in  her  own  mind  not  to  tell  anybody, 
for  she  had  heard  that  that  plan  prevented  any 
mischief  following.  However,  she  heard  soon 
after  of  the  death  of  her  mother  and  youngest 
sister,  who  both  died  on  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
time  when  she  saw  them. 


The  Grave. 

330.  The  loss  of  Lady  Huntingdon’s  children 
was  soon  followed  by  the  decease  of  the  earl,  who 
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departed  this  life  on  the  13th  of  October,  1746,  at 
his  house  in  Downing  Street,  Westminster,  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  His  lordship  (who  it  was 
remarkable  had  hardly  ever  dreamt  in  his  life 
before)  dreamed  one  night  that  death,  in  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  skeleton,  appeared  at  the  bed  -  post, 
and  after  standing  a  while,  untucked  the  bed¬ 
clothes  at  the  bottom,  and  crept  up  to  the  top  of 
the  bed  (under  the  clothes),  and  lay  between  him 
and  his  lady.  His  lordship  told  his  dream  in  the 
morning  to  the  countess,  who  affected  to  make  light 
of  it ;  but  the  earl  died  of  apoplexy  in  about  a 
fortnight  after. — Life  of  the  Countess  of  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  vol.  i.  pp.  74,  75. 

331.  A  working  man,  living  at  D -  Street, 

Birmingham,  had  a  remarkable  dream  in  April, 
1873.  He  thought  he  stood  beside  a  coffin  which 
was  half  in  the  ground  and  half  out  of  it.  Some 
persons  seemed  to  be  present,  but  he  did  not  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  them.  Addressing  them,  he  expressed 
his  reluctance  to  be  put  into  the  coffin,  which  he 
supposed  had  been  put  there  for  him.  The  reply 
was  that  half  of  him  should  go  into  it.  The  next 
day  there  came  to  him  suddenly  a  corpse-like 
smell,  that  he  always  perceives  shortly  before  the 
death  of  one  of  his  relations.  About  a  week  after, 
his  wife  was  attacked  by  small-pox,  and  died  after 
two  days’  illness,  the  disease  assuming  a  specially 
malignant  form.  At  the  time  of  his  dream  all  his 
family  were  in  good  health.  The  small-pox  had 
12  * 
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not  broken  out  in  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  only 
in  two  or  three  houses. 

332.  The  churchyard  was  in  character  with  the 
rest.  Its  neatness  was  perfect,  and  nearly  every 
grave  had  its  flowers,  or  its  little  garden,  and  on 
festivals  they  were  variously  but  prettily  decorated. 
The  sexton,  a  worthy  man,  also  quite  in  character 
with  the  place,  and  who  liked  to  see  the  church 
crowded,  or  as  his  daughter  expressed  it,  “  Father 
likes  to  see  them  sit  close,  he  do,”  was  one  day 
digging  a  grave,  and  his  little  girl  was  near  him. 
“  Father,”  she  said,  “  come  with  me,  and  I  will 
show  you  just  where  I  should  like  to  be  buried.” 
She  pointed  out  the  place,  and  the  next  time  she 
left  her  home  she  was  buried  there ;  and  yet  at 
the  time  she  said  it  she  was  in  good  health  and 
spirits. 

333.  Emily  B - ,  a  factory  girl,  aged  about 

sixteen  years,  was  very  quiet  in  her  manner, 
stayed  much  at  home,  and  seldom  went  out  except 
to  her  work.  On  Sunday,  April  26,  1874,  she 
started  off  with  a  friend  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 

morning,  and  walked  to  D - cemetery.  When 

she  said  she  was  going,  her  mother  in  joke  asked 
was  she  going  to  look  out  a  grave  for  herself  ?  She 
said  she  was.  When  she  came  back,  her  mother 
asked  her  had  she  found  a  grave  ?  She  said  she 
had ;  and  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  a  little  cottage 
near  the  cemetery,  where  she  had  got  some  milk, 
saying  that  she  would  dearly  love  to  live  there. 
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The  day  following  Emily’s  elder  sister  Jane  was 
ill.  The  disease  was  small-pox.  Emily  caught 
the  infection.  Her  sister  recovered  ;  but  in  her 
case  the  disease  was  “  confluent,”  and  she  died  on 

May  18.  Emily  was  buried  at  D -  cemetery 

on  May  20  ;  and  her  mother  noticed  that  the  grave 
was  close  to  the  pretty  cottage  that  she  had  so 
much  admired. 


The  Funeral. 

334.  [“  Given  under  the  hand  of  Mr.  Morris 
Griffith,  a  man  truly  religious,  and  a  lively  preacher 
of  the  gospel  among  the  Baptists.”]  I  heard  a 
great  noise  overhead,  as  if  the  top  of  the  house 
was  coming  down.  I  went  out  to  see  the  garret,  and 
there  was  nothing  amiss.  A  few  days  afterwards 
Mr.  Higgon  of  Pont-faen’s  son  died.  When  the 
carpenter  came  to  fetch  the  boards  to  make  the 
coffin,  which  were  in  the  garret,  he  made  exactly 
such  a  stir  in  handling  the  boards  in  the  garret  as 
was  made  before  by  some  spirit  who- foreknew  the 
death  that  was  soon  to  come  to  pass. — Ottway’s 
News  of  the  Invisible  World ,  pp.  124,  125. 

335.  J.  K.  heard  a  “  rush  ”  of  people  leaving 
her  house.  They  passed  through  the  door,  and 
she  felt  it  was  a  funeral.  The  girl  heard  the 
placing  of  the  chairs,  according  to  custom,  outside 
the  door,  for  the  coffin  to  rest  on.  She  also  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  her  sister,  A.  K.,  who  was  weep- 
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ing.  This  happened  on  Sunday.  On  the  Thurs¬ 
day  following,  J.  K.’s  mother  died.  When 
she  was  buried,  J.  K.  heard  all  the  sounds  ex¬ 
actly  as  they  have  been  described.  When  the 

“  sign  ”  came  Mrs.  K - was  ill,  but  her  illness 

caused  no  apprehension.  Her  family  thought 
she  was  getting  better.  J.  K.  is  a  Primitive 
Methodist. 


336.  I  felt  a  daily  increase  of  peace  and  love 
till  the  latter  end  of  May,  1742.  About  that  time 
I  was  one  night  just  laid  down,  when  I  felt  a  weight 
come  upon  my  feet.  I  thought  the  cat  had  come 
upon  me,  and  strove  to  push  her  off.  Presently  I 
felt  it  rising  higher  and  higher  by  my  side,  till  it 
seemed  to  lie  by  me  the  full  length  of  a  man.  I 
felt  an  awe  but  no  fear,  praying  continually,  and 
knowing  I  was  in  the  hands  of  God.  After  a  few 
minutes  it  rolled  off  and  fell  upon  the  ground.  I 
fell  asleep,  and  dreamed  I  saw  my  husband  lying 
in  his  coffin.  I  cried,  and  asked,  “  Will  you  not 
speak  to  me  ?  ”  He  just  lifted  up  his  eyes  and 
shut  them  again.  I  awoke  in  great  trouble,  and 
slept  again  and  dreamed  the  same  dream.  When 
I  awoke  I  was  convinced  my  husband  was  dead, 
but  I  was  so  filled  with  God,  that  at  this  time 
nothing  could  disturb  or  interrupt  my  happiness  in 
Him.  The  ship  did  not  return  (from  Virginia)  till 
October  following.  I  had  been  visiting  one  that 
was  sick,  being  full  of  love  and  trampling  upon  all 
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below,  when  a  messenger  told  me  the  Prince 
Frederic  was  in  the  river.  I  hastened  there,  having 
my  soul  stayed  on  God.  Presently  after,  the 
cook’s  wife  came  in  and  said,  “  Mrs.  Murray,  I 
have  been  on  board  the  ship,  and  I  saw  your 
husband  well.”  I  said,  “  No,  my  husband  is  not 
in  the  ship,  but  let  us  take  a  boat  and  go  aboard.” 
My  sister  and  I  did  so.  When  we  came  alongside, 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  sailors  cried  out,  “  Mrs. 
Murray,  do  not  come  here ;  go  ashore,  pray  go 
ashore.”  As  we  were  walking  up  the  stairs  she 
said  to  my  sister,  “  Mr.  Murray  is  drowned.” — 
John  Wesley's  Account  of  Mrs.  Murray’s  Life ,  pp. 
1 7,  18. 

337.  Miss  A - writes  the  following  account : 

— “  At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  21st  of 
November  last,  1872,  I  had  a  remarkable  dream. 
I  dreamed  I  ordered  my  coffin,  and  a  man  brought 
it  into  my  room.  I  took  the  lid  off  to  look  inside, 
but  fell  back  partly  unconscious.  When  I  had  re¬ 
covered  I  looked  again,  and  I  saw  my  aunt  [Mrs. 

S - ]  lying  in  it.  While  I  was  looking,  she 

opened  her  eyes  and  rose  out  of  the  coffin.  She 
had  her  hands  clasped  on  her  heart,  looking  up¬ 
wards  with  a  sweet  smile,  and  vanished.  I  awoke 
so  impressed  by  my  dream,  that  I  looked  at  my 
watch,  and  found  it  five  minutes  to  three.  This 
was  early  on  the  Thursday  morning.  On  Friday 
morning  we  received  a  letter  announcing  her  death. 
She  died  at  the  hour  she  appeared  to  me.  Her 
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death  was  most  sudden  and  unexpected,  as  beyond 
the  members  of  her  own  household  no  one  knew 
she  was  ill.  Strange  to  say,  she  had  written  to 

Mr.  S -  but  a  few  days  before  her  death  an 

account  of  several  remarkable  things  that  had 
happened  in  her  own  family,  as  she  firmly  believed 
in  warnings  and  apparitions.” 

338.  On  one  occasion,  a  countryman  was  return¬ 
ing  home  [about  dusk  with  his  team,  near  Llan- 
pumpsaint,  Carmarthenshire,  when  he  met  one  of 
these  ghostly  funerals,  and  what  appears  rather 
singular,  the  fore-horse  was  startled  at  sight  of  the 
procession.  In  about  a  week  after  this,  the  funeral 
of  a  person,  who  died  suddenly  at  a  farm  near 
there,  passed  that  way,  and  the  same  man  hap¬ 
pening  to  see  it,  declared  the  incorporeal  and  sub¬ 
stantial  funerals  were  precisely  alike  in  every 
respect.  —  Howell’s  Cambrian  Superstitions ,  pp. 
54>  55- 

339.  Robert  - lived  near  the  foot  of  South 

Barrule,  a  mountain  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  was 
employed  on  the  highways.  In  the  same  part  of 
“  the  island,”  as  the  Manx  people  call  it,  lived 

Mr.  B - ,  a  man  of  some  wealth  and  importance. 

One  day  Robert  saw  in  vision  the  funeral  of  Mr. 

B - ’s  father.  He  observed  the  procession,  and 

noticed  specially  that  it  took  an  unusual  course 
on  account  of  the  floods.  Very  shortly  after,  Mr. 
B - ’s  father  departed,  and  Robert  saw  that  the 
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procession  was  like  that  which  appeared  to  him 
before,  and  that  it  took  the  same  course.  Robert 
was  a  silent  man,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  talk 
of  things  of  this  sort.  He  reluctantly  told  the 
story  when  it  was  drawn  from  him. 


340.  She  was  distressed  by  a  dream  of  the  night 
before,  so  remarkable  and  so  vivid  that  she  felt 
convinced  it  would  be  realised.  She  described  it 
thus  : — Looking  from  the  windows  of  her  house, 
she  had  seen  a  long  funeral  procession  come  up  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake  [half  a  mile  distant],  from 
the  direction  of  the  river  -  bridge.  When  they 
reached  the  small  farm-house  [on  the  opposite  shore 
of  the  lake]  the  horses  were  taken  out  of  the  car¬ 
riages,  and  turned  into  an  enclosure  to  graze. 
The  coffin  was  brought  down  to  the  lake  side,  and 
placed  in  one  of  the  boats,  while  the  funeral  party 
crossed  in  the  large  ferry-boat,  commonly  used  for 
conveying  cattle.  On  reaching  the  shore  in  front 

of  Mrs.  F - ’s  house,  the  procession  again  formed 

and  proceeded  to  the  graveyard  [in  the  garden] , 
where  the  funeral  took  place.  Without  calling  at 
the  house,  they  recrossed  the  lake.  [“  Towards 
evening  on  the  following  day  a  horseman  brought 

a  note,  announcing  that  Mrs.  F - ’s  mother-in- 

law  had  died  suddenly,  and  at  an  hour  coincident 
with  the  remarkable  dream.”]  The  old  lady  had 
died  at  her  residence,  the  road  from  which  ran  by 
the  same  side  of  the  river  and  lake  with  Mrs. 
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F - ’s  house;  it  was  therefore  most  improbable 

that  the  funeral  procession  should  cross  the  lake. 
But  all  was  to  be  accomplished.  On  the  night 
preceding  the  burial  a  dreadful  thunderstorm 
swept  away  the  stone  bridge.  The  funeral  party 
was  unable  to  proceed  by  the  road.  The  lady  of 
the  house  saw  all  from  her  windows,  the  horses 
turned  loose  to  graze,  the  boats  occupied  exactly 
as  foretold,  and  the  party  turning  to  depart  with¬ 
out  even  calling  at  the  house.  —  Henderson’s 
Northern  Counties ,  pp.  296-298. 

341.  Mr.  B -  was  staying  at  the  house  of  an 

old  schoolfellow  and  friend,  Mr.  D - ,  of  D - , 

in  Ireland.  As  he  stood  by  the  door  of  the  house, 
he  saw  a  black  dog  come  from  behind  the  stables 
near  the  house,  run  round  and  round  for  a  while  on 
a  small  space  before  the  hall  door,  go  down  the 
avenue  for  a  little,  then  go  aside  into  the  plantation, 
go  back  again  into  the  avenue  lower  down,  go  out 
of  the  grounds  towards  a  chapel  near  the  sea,  leap 
over  the  wall  of  the  churchyard,  and  disappear. 
He  spoke  of  this  to  one  or  more  of  the  servants, 
and  at  breakfast  to  the  family,  but  got  no  explana¬ 
tion,  only  silence.  A  day  or  two  after,  Mr.  D - 

was  ill,  in  two  days  he  was  dead.  Mr.  B - 

stayed  for  the  funeral.  The  hearse  stood  where 
the  dog  had  run  round  and  round,  went  down  the 
avenue  where  he  had  gone,  on  account  of  the 
floods  had  to  go  aside  into  the  plantation,  and 
returned  again  to  the  avenue  at  the  place  where 
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the  dog  had  done  so.  The  water  flooded  the 
usual  approach  to  the  churchyard,  so  some  of 
the  low  wall  was  removed,  and  the  funeral  passed 
into  the  churchyard  where  the  dog  had  leaped 
over. 


342.  In  the  parish  of  Riesum,  in  Funen,  lived 
a  celebrated  seer,  Wilmsen.  He  once  saw,  near 
Nordriesum,  a  large  funeral  procession,  in  which 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  coffin  separated  into 
two  parts,  and  that  each  half  was  carried  by  four 
bearers.  He  was  unable  to  explain  this,  but  a 
short  time  afterwards  two  persons  were  buried  at 
the  same  time,  and  at  the  particular  spot  the  two 
coffins  swerved  to  the  roadsides,  on  account  of  a 
large  puddle.  —  Ennemoser’s  History  of  Magic, 
vol.  i.  p.  69. 

343.  My  mother,  when  very  young,  was  engaged 
to  a  cousin.  A  warm  attachment  existed  between 
them,  but,  on  account  of  the  near  relationship, 
their  union  was  not  fully  approved,  and,  to  say 
the  least,  was  deferred.  My  mother  was  visiting 
friends  in  Herefordshire  —  not  very  happy,  for 
intelligence  of  her  cousin’s  indisposition  had 
reached  her,  but  no  cause  for  real  anxiety  had  been 
hinted  at.  She  was  fond  of  horse  exercise,  and 
was  one  day  riding  with  two  or  three  companions, 
when  she  exclaimed  more  than  once  that  she  saw 
a  funeral,  in  the  distance  “  under  the  hills.”  She 
was  short-sighted,  and  her  remark  being  repeated, 
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called  forth  a  laugh  at  her  expense.  She  felt  an 
unusual  depression  and  anxiety,  passed  a  restless 
night,  and  came  down  in  the  morning  low  and 
unrefreshed.  The  letters  were  brought  in  during 
breakfast,  and,  as  usual,  taken  to  the  master  of  the 
house.  One  had  a  black  border.  My  mother 
exclaimed,  “  E.  W.  is  dead.”  It  was  so.  The 
letter  was  from  a  brother  officer,  who  had  been 
with  him  at  the  last,  and  said  that  with  his  dying 
breath  he  had  uttered  her  name. 


344.  One  Mr.  Griffith,  a  Baptist  preacher,  who 
lived  at  Pont  Faen,  in  Pembrokeshire,  asserted 
that,  in  returning  from  Tredavith,  he  beheld  a 
great  light,  which  he  concluded  was  one  of  those 
Cambrian  phenomena,  and  accordingly  waited  to 
observe  its  motions.  He  related  that  he  saw  it 
stand  still,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  the 
road  to  the  church  of  Llanferchllawdog,  after 
which  it  went  into  the  church,  and  after  a  while 
hovered  over  a  spot  in  the  churchyard.  In  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  son  of  a  neighbour  of  his  died, 
and  the  corpse  stood  precisely  in  the  same  place 
as  he  observed  the  light  stand,  as  there  was  some 
water  near  the  place,  which  some  of  the  people 
could  not  pass  over  till  others  who  had  boots  had 
assisted  them.  After  this,  they  proceeded  to  the 
churchyard,  and  the  child  was  buried  in  the  very 
place  where  the  light  was  seen  to  hover.  — 
Howell’s  Cambrian  Superstitions ,  p.  61. 
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345.  J.  K.,  a  servant  girl,  was  walking  home 

from  the  Primitive  Methodist  Chapel  at  D - 

one  Sunday  evening.  She  saw  a  light  near  a 
house  before  her  :  it  was  high  in  the  air,  and  she 
marked  its  place.  On  the  following  Thursday  a 
child  who  had  been  sick  for  some  time  departed. 
On  the  day  of  the  funeral  the  hearse  moved  from 
the  door,  and  then  stopped  to  wait  for  the  carriages 
that  were  to  follow :  it  stopped  at  the  spot  over 
which  the  light  appeared. 


The  Mourning  Dress. 

346.  The  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following  case  was  born  in  Madras,  and  was 
brought  from  thence,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  to 
be  educated  in  England,  where  he  grew  up  with¬ 
out  the  least  recollection  of  anything  relating  to 
Madras,  or  to  his  parents,  who  remained  in  India. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  dreamt  that  he  saw  his 
mother  sitting  in  the  dress  of  a  widow,  and  ap¬ 
parently  under  deep  distress  ;  and  he  gave  a 
distinct  account  of  the  apartment  in  which  he 
saw  her,  with  the  position  of  various  prominent 
articles  of  furniture,  which  he  described  minutely. 
It  afterwards  turned  out  that  his  father  died 
about  the  time  of  the  dream,  and  that  he  had 
correctly  described  a  drawing-room  in  the  house 
at  Madras,  in  which  his  mother  was  in  the 
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habit  of  sitting. — Dr.  Abercrombie’s  Intellectual 
Powers ,  p.  231. 

347.  A  lady  and  gentleman  were  married  in  one 
of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  for  their  wedding 
tour  paid  a  visit  to  a  neighbouring  isle.  About  a 

fortnight  after  they  had  left  home,  Mrs.  B - 

remarked  one  morning  to  her  husband  that  sh£< 

had  seen,  in  a  dream,  a  certain  Mrs.  T - ,  with 

whom  they  were  both  acquainted,  going  about  in 

very  deep  mourning.  Mr.  B -  made  a  note  of 

it,  and  on  returning  home  they  found  that  Mr. 

T - had  died  about  the  time  when  Mrs.  B - 

had  the  dream, 

348.  Miss  B - writes  as  follows :  “  During  my 

late  brother-in-law’s  illness,  but  before  the  slightest 
idea  had  been  given  by  his  medical  attendants  of 
danger  (in  fact,  they  ascribed  his  acute  sufferings 
to  lumbago,  and  spoke  of  speedy  alleviation),  my 
mother  went  as  usual  one  day  to  prepare  herself 
for  dinner.  On  her  return  she  looked  very  pale 
and  much  disturbed,  and  told  me  that  something 
had  happened  which  agitated  her  very  much. 
While  she  stood  before  the  glass  in  her  room,  my 
sister  Mary’s  head,  in  a  widow’s  cap,  appeared  to 
rise  over  her  shoulder.  I  made  as  light  of  it  as  I 
could,  reminding  her  that  even  our  last  letter  con¬ 
tained  no  hint  of  danger.  At  the  same  time  I  felt 
uneasy,  for  my  mother’s  presentiments  were  often 
strangely  correct.  The  next  morning  brought  us 
a  most  distressing  letter  from  my  sister ;  a  great 
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change  had  suddenly  taken  place,  and  she  was 
told  the  case  was  hopeless.  My  mother  and  I 
started  immediately  to  join  her,  and  in  less  than 
a  week  she  was  a  widow.” 


349.  “  I  myself  remember,”  saith  Sir  Francis 
Bacon,  “that  being  in  Paris,  and  my  father  dying 
in  London,  two  or  three  days  before  my  father’s 
death  I  had  a  dream,  which  I  told  to  divers 
English  gentlemen,  that  my  father’s  house  in  the 
country  was  plastered  all  over  with  black  mor¬ 
tar.” — Turner’s  Remarkable  Providences,  part  i. 
chap.  8. 

350.  A  sailor  in  Her  Majesty’s  Ship  V - writes: 

“  A  strange  thing  happened  once  in  our  ship  that 
I  cannot  account  for.  W.  S.  was  the  cleanest 

man  on  board  the  V - .  One  night  he  woke, 

feeling  uncomfortable  ;  he  turned  out  of  his  ham¬ 
mock,  took  off  his  flannel,  and  found  it  full  of 
vermin.  He  rolled  it  up,  laid  it  aside,  put  on  a 
clean  one,  and  turned  in  again.  Soon  after,  feel¬ 
ing  again  uncomfortable,  he  got  up,  took  off  his 
flannel,  and  found  that  one  in  the  same  state  as 
the  other.  I  was  sleeping  in  the  next  hammock 
to  him ;  we  were  fast  friends,  so  he  roused  me, 
and  showed  me  the  flannel  full  of  live  vermin.  I 
started  back ;  I  would  never  have  believed  it  if 
I  had  not  seen  it,  knowing  how  clean  the  fellow 
was.  After  that  he  put  on  a  cotton  shirt,  and 
turned  into  his  hammock  again  ;  he  would  not  try 
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another  flannel  one.  Next  morning,  at  mess,  he 
was  telling  his  mates  what  had  happened.  All 
laughed  at  him.  *  Well,’  he  said,  *  if  you  won’t 
believe  me  I’ll  prove  it  to  you,’  and  went  to  fetch 
the  flannels,  rolled  together  and  put  by  them¬ 
selves.  He  opened  them  in  the  presence  of  all, 
and,  to  his  great  astonishment,  found  them  per¬ 
fectly  clean  ;  upon  which  all  his  mates  laughed 
more  than  ever  at  him.  He  said  nothing  more, 
but  just  made  a  note  of  the  date.  Two  months 

after,  letters  came  to  the  ship.  I  and  W - , 

being  stokers,  were  in  the  boiler  together.  A 
mate  came  and  sang  out,  ‘  A  letter  for  you, 

K - .’  ‘  All  right,’  said  I,  and  took  it.  *  And 

one  for  me  ?  ’  said  W - .  ‘  Yes,  edged  with 

black.’  ‘My  father  is  dead,’ he  said;  and  open¬ 
ing  the  letter,  found  it  contained  the  news  that 
his  father  had  died  suddenly  on  the  very  night 
he  had  noted  down  two  months  before.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

apparitions  at  ^Departure. 

BY  NIGHT — BY  DAY — TWO  WITNESSES — THE 
EVIDENCE  OF  CHILDREN. 

By  Night. 

351.  The  Countess  of  Cork  (now  Burlington) 
being  at  Dublin,  dreamed  that  her  father,  the 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  was  then  at  York,  was 
dead.  He  died  at  that  time. — Aubrey’s  Miscel¬ 
lanies,  p.  60. 

352.  A  little  girl,  who  died  after  a  very  short 
illness,  appeared  to  her  father  on  the  night  before, 
or  the  night  after,  her  departure.  He  was  hundreds 
of  miles  away,  and  had  not  been  sent  for,  as  the 
disease  was  not  expected  to  be  fatal.  He  saw  her 
before  he  heard  of  her  death;  and  when  he  men¬ 
tioned  the  circumstance,  added  that  he  felt  at  the 
time  quite  sure  that  she  had  passed  away. 

353.  A  collier,  Samuel  Tinsley,  was  killed  by  a 
fall  of  rock  in  a  pit  near  Wolverhampton.  At  the 
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inquest  it  transpired  that  during  the  previous 
night  to  his  death  he  awoke,  saying  he  had  a  ton 
of  rock  on  his  head,  though  he  had  no  headache. 
He  was  convinced  it  boded  ill,  and  was  reluctant 
to  go  to  work.  Upon  being  urged  to  go  by  his 
wife,  he  went  to  his  child,  and  saying,  “  Let  me 
have  my  last  kiss,”  went  to  the  pit  and  was  killed. 
It  was  stated  at  the  inquest  by  a  cousin,  who  is  a 
close  friend,  that  he  was  returning  home  from 
working  a  night  shift,  when  he  saw  the  deceased 
standing  before  him  in  the  road.  Instead  of  going 
home  to  bed,  he  went  to  the  deceased’s  house,  to 
which  place  the  news  of  the  death  had  just  been 
brought,  but  altogether  unknown  to  the  cousin. — 
Guardian  Newspaper ,  Nov.  27,  1872. 


354.  On  the  morning  of  that  reverend  gentle¬ 
man’s  [John  Wesley’s]  departure,  the  writer  of 
this  article  (and  he  avers  it  as  a  fact)  beheld  him 
in  a  dream,  exactly  habited  as  usually .  in  the 
pulpit ;  but  thought  no  more  of  it  till  the  next 
day,  when  his  death  was  announced  in  the  news¬ 
papers. — Visits  from  the  World  of  Spirits ,  p.  278. 

355.  A  man  at  sea  saw  his  father  one  night, 
made  a  note  of  the  time,  and  found  that  his 
father  died  at  the  time  of  the  apparition. 

356.  Sunday ,  16.  [Dec.,  1764.]  I  buried  Mrs.  Prior, 

housekeeper  to  Mr.  P - ,  who  told  me :  “On - 

night,  just  at  one,  I  rung,  and  said  to  my  man 
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coming  in,  *  Mrs.  Prior  is  dead.  She  just  now 
came  into  my  room  and  walked  round  my  bed.’ 
About  two  the  nurse  came,  and  told  me  she  was 
dead.  I  asked  at  what  time  she  died,  and  was 
answered,  ‘Just  at  one  o’clock.’”  —  Wesley’s 
Journal .  Works ,  vol.  iii.  p.  202. 

357.  Mr.  J.  H.,  now  living  [October  13,  1872], 
was,  when  a  youth,  very  fond  of  attending 
dancing  classes  at  W.  B.,  where  he  usually 
stayed  to  a  very  late  hour  at  night.  Returning 
home  one  morning  about  two  o’clock,  he  went  to 
bed,  and  vainly  tried  to  sleep.  There  lived  across 

the  road  at  that  time  an  old  woman  named  K - , 

then  ill,  but  not  supposed  to  be  in  any  immediate 

danger.  Suddenly  Mr.  H - ,  lying  broad  awake, 

saw  her  apparition  standing  before  him.  A 
younger  brother  was  in  bed  with  him,  but  his 
alarm  was  so  great  that  he  had  no  power  to  wake 
him,  or  even  to  speak  or  move.  The  apparition 
remained  visible  for  some  little  time,  and  then  dis¬ 
appeared.  He  then  jumped  up,  and  though  grown 
up  at  the  time,  rushed  into  his  parents’  room,  and 
got  on  their  bed,  which  he  resolutely  refused  to 
leave.  It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  Mrs. 
K - died  at  the  exact  time  he  saw  the  appari¬ 

tion.  The  circumstance  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  mind  ;  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  quite 
put  a  stop  to  his  dancing  for  that  week. 

358.  Dr.  M - ,  of  Edinburgh,  and  his  son, 

Mr.  M - ,  of  Leith,  both  Presbyterian  ministers, 
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met  at  the  “  General  Assembly.”  After  dinner 

Mr.  M - asked  his  father  to  remain  for  the 

night;  but  he  said  his  wife  was  unwell,  and  re¬ 
turned.  In  the  night  Mr.  M - saw  his  father 

enter  the  room.  He  woke  his  wife  ;  she  also  saw 

the  apparition.  Dr.  M - had  a  fit  at  that  hour, 

and  died. 

359.  A  medical  man  relates  the  following  story: 
“  In  the  summer  of  1816,  my  father  and  mother 
having  retired  to  bed  about  nine  o’clock  (they  were 

then  occupying  a  farm  at  Marton,  county  of  S - ), 

my  mother  was  about  to  draw  up  the  blind,  when 
she  observed  the  figure  of  a  female  approaching 
their  house  by  a  footpath  which  communicated 
with  the  village.  Thinking  the  circumstance 
unusual,  she  waited  till  the  figure  approached 
sufficiently  near  to  discern  its  features,  when  she 
exclaimed  to  my  father  (who  was  already  in  bed), 

*  Why  here  is  my  sister  B - .  What  can  have 

induced  her  to  come  here  at  this  time  of  the 
evening  ?  ’  She  was  about  to  prepare  to  go  down¬ 
stairs  to  inquire  the  cause  of  such  a  visit  at  that 
late  time  of  night,  when  my  mother  observed  the 
figure  retracing  its  steps  in  the  same  direction  by 
which  it  came.  The  following  morning  early  in¬ 
telligence  was  brought  to  my  mother  that  her 

sister  B - died  at  the  same  hour  at  which  her 

apparition  appeared  to  my  mother.  This  is  a 
simple  statement  of  fact.” 
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360.  Miss  M - ,  a  young  lady,  a  native  of 

Ross-shire,  was  deeply  in  love  with  an  officer  who 
accompanied  Sir  John  Moore  in  the  Peninsular 
war.  The  constant  danger  to  which  he  was  ex¬ 
posed  had  an  evident  effect  upon  her  spirits  [and 
health].  One  night,  after  falling  asleep,  she 
imagined  she  saw  her  lover,  pale,  bloody,  and 
wounded  in  the  breast,  enter  her  apartment.  He 
drew  aside  the  curtains  of  the  bed,  and,  with  a 
look  of  the  utmost  mildness,  informed  her  that  he 
had  been  slain  in  battle.  The  unfortunate  girl 
died  a  few  days  thereafter,  but  not  without  desiring 
her  parents  to  write  down  the  day  of  the  month 
on  which  it  happened,  and  see  if  it  would  be  con¬ 
firmed.  Accounts  were  shortly  after  received  that 
the  young  man  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Corunna, 
which  was  fought  on  the  very  day  on  the  night  of 
which  his  mistress  had  beheld  the  vision. — Mac- 
nish’s  Philosophy  of  Sleep ,  pp.  114-116. 

361.  A  lady  who  lives  in  R - was  staying  with 

a  friend,  who  asked  her  to  sleep  in  a  room  said  to 
be  haunted.  She  was  lying  awake,  when  a  woman 
came  and  drew  back  the  curtains  of  the  bed  she 
was  in.  The  lady,  being  strong-minded,  did  not 
feel  much  afraid,  but  looked  at  the  woman  ear¬ 
nestly,  to  see  if  it  was  her  sister,  whose  death  she 
was  daily  expecting.  But  no,  she  was  like  another 
person  who  lived  in  that  town,  and  whom  she 
slightly  knew.  A  few  days  after  she  heard  of  that 
person’s  death.  _ 
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By  Day. 

362.  Mrs.  K - ,  the  sister  of  Provost  B - , 

of  Aberdeen,  was  sitting  one  day  with  her  husband, 

Dr.  K - ,  in  the  parlour  of  the  manse,  when  she 

suddenly  said,  “  Oh,  there’s  my  brother  come,  he 
has  just  passed  the  window and,  followed  by  her 
husband,  she  hastened  to  the  door  to  meet  the 
visitor.  He  was,  however,  not  there.  “  He  is 
gone  round  to  the  back  door,”  said  she;  and 
thither  they  went :  but  neither  was  he  there,  nor 

had  the  servant  seen  anything  of  him.  Dr.  K - - 

said  she  must  be  mistaken,  but  she  laughed  at  the 
idea.  Her  brother  had  passed  the  window  and 
looked  in  ;  he  must  have  gone  somewhere,  and 
would  doubtless  be  back  directly.  But  he  came 
not ;  and  the  intelligence  shortly  arrived  from  St. 
Andrews  that  at  that  precise  time,  as  nearly  as 
they  could  compare  circumstances,  he  had  died 
quite  suddenly  at  his  own  place  of  residence.  I 
have  heard  this  story  from  connections  of  the 
family,  and  also  from  an  eminent  professor  of 
Glasgow,  who  told  me  that  he  had  once  asked  Dr. 

K - -  whether  he  believed  in  these  appearances. 

“  I  cannot  choose  but  believe,”  returned  Dr. 

K - ;  and  then  he  accounted  for  his  conviction 

by  narrating  the  above  particulars. — Mrs. Crowe’s 
Night  Side  of  Nature ,  p.  146. 

363.  A  lady  told  a  ghost  story  to  a  Miss  N - , 

who  said,  “  I  don’t  believe  you,  and  never  shall,  un- 
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less  I  ever  was  to  see  anything  of  the  kind  myself.”* 

This  Miss  N - was  afterwards  in  India  at  the 

time  of  the  Mutiny.  She  was  with  the  embassage 
at  Lucknow.  The  ladies  during  that  fearful  time 
slept  in  one  room.  The  beds  were  arranged  as 
in  a  hospital.  One  morning  she  was  awake,  and 

saw  Captain  L - come  into  the  room  and  stand 

at  his  wife’s  bed  (which  was  next  to  Miss  N - ’s), 

looking  at  his  wife  for  full  two  minutes.  He  was 

dressed  in  uniform.  Miss  N - screamed  out — 

“Mrs.  L - ,  awake, awake;  here  is  your  husband 

come  to  see  you.”  The  instant  the  poor  wife 

awoke  he  was  gone.  Miss  N - -’s  first  thought  on 

seeing  him  was,  “  How  strange  that  he  should 
come  into  this  room  !  ”  The  next  was,  “  How 
strange  that  he  should  be  here  !  ”  For  she  knew 
him  to  be  with  a  regiment  of  natives,  some  dis¬ 
tance  off.  This  troop  was  supposed  to  be  faithful ; 
but  just  at  the  time  of  Captain  L - ’s  appari¬ 

tion,  the  officers  had  dismounted  to  drink  at  a 

*  As  this  priest  was  one  night  alone  in  his  chamber,  to  his 
great  astonishment,  our  Lord  suddenly  stood  before  him. 
The  next  morning  he  hastened  to  S.  Teresa,  to  tell  her  what 
he  had  seen.  “  Father,”  replied  she,  “  do  you  mean  that 
Christ  really  appeared  to  your  paternity?  Impossible!  I 
cannot  credit  it.”  The  confessor  did  his  best  to  convince 
her  of  the  reality  of  the  vision,  and  received  for  answer  : 
“  Your  paternity  will  now  be  pleased  to  understand  that  as 
certain  as  you  are  of  your  vision,  so  sure  am  I  of  those  which 
I  have  related  to  your  reverence.” — Life  of  S.  Teresa,  pp. 
62,  63. 
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spring,  and  the  soldiers  were  seized  with  a  sudden 
frenzy  (at  least  so  it  looked  to  those  who  saw  no 
deeper),  and  they  killed  all  the  officers,  including 
Captain  L - . 

364.  Two  gentlemen,  intimate  friends,  had  gone 
out  to  California,  met  with  considerable  success, 
and  were  returning  home  in  the  same  vessel.  One 
day  (both  being  in  perfect  health)  one  addressed 
the  other  in  a  puzzled  tone,  saying :  “  I  really  can 
scarcely  account  for  it,  but  I  have  a  persuasion  I 
cannot  overcome,  that  I  ought  to  transfer  to  your 
care  this  gold  I  have  with  me.  If  not,  I  shall 
lose  it.”  The  other  agreed.  Three  days  after¬ 
wards  the  former  fell  ill  and  died.  Upon  his 
friend  devolved  the  unwelcome  office  of  reporting 
the  catastrophe  to  his  relations,  and  more  especially 
the  widow,  whom  he  thought  to  find  in  eager  ex¬ 
pectation  of  her  husband’s  return.  To  his 
astonishment,  the  lady  appeared  melancholy  and 
careworn  ;  and  on  his  attempting  to  break  the 
tidings  by  telling  her  that  her  husband  was  ill  in 
California,  she  only  shook  her  head  and  wept. 
“  He’s  dead,”  she  said.  “  I  will  tell  you  the  very 
day  and  hour  on  which  he  died.”  And  she  named 
them.  It  seemed  that  on  that  day  and  hour,  she 
had,  while  sitting  at  a  window,  seen  her  husband 
come  slowly  across  the  street  and  approach  the 
door.  Supposing  he  had  really  arrived,  she  flew 
to  receive  and  welcome  him,  but  no  trace  of  him 
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could  be  found.  Impressed  with  an  indefinable 
dread,  she  noted  down  the  time  of  the  strange  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  it  was  found  to  coincide  exactly 
with  the  moment  of  his  decease.  —  Spicer’s 
Sights  and  Sounds ,  pp.  420,  421. 

365.  Mr.  G -  was  an  assistant -surgeon  in 

the  navy.  He  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
lady  in  Ireland,  but  the  engagement  was  broken 
off.  He  was  afterwards  in  his  ship,  sailing  some¬ 
where  in  the  South  Seas.  As  he  leaned  over  the 
side  of  the  vessel  one  still  evening,  he  saw  what 
seemed  to  be  a  small  white  cloud  coming  towards 
him.  As  it  drew  nearer  he  saw  it  was  a  woman, 
and  presently  he  distinguished  the  features  of  the 
lady  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged.  She  came 
quite  near,  and  looked  at  him ;  then  she  vanished. 
He  took  a  note  of  the  time,  and,  when  he  got 
home,  learned  that  the  lady  had  departed  this  life 
at  the  time  she  appeared  to  him. 

366.  My  wife  died  [of  cholera]  after  a  few 
hours’  illness,  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  August 
[1834],  a  little  before  sunrise — having,  throughout 
her  entire  illness,  expressed  the  most  anxious 
wishes  to  see  me,  and  continually  desired  me  to  be 
sent  for.  At  the  time  of  her  death  I  was  travelling 
in  the  mail,  and  asleep,  when  I  was  suddenly 
awakened  by  a  rush  of  something  which  startled 
me,  and  caused  me,  at  the  instant,  to  think  it  was 
my  wife.  Again,  in  travelling,  also  in  the  mail, 
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on  the  night  of  the  same  day,  about  ten  o’clock,* 
having  fallen  asleep,  I  was  startled,  as  before, 
with  the  same  feeling,  but  stronger,  as  if  a  hand¬ 
kerchief  had  been  thrown  in  my  face  by  my  wife 
to  waken  me.  [She  was  “  buried  by  torchlight  ” 
that  night.] — Considerations  on  the  Human  Mind ,  by 
Richard  Grattan,  M.D.,  p.  103. 

367.  The  regiment  to  which  Mr.  C - belonged 

was  stationed  [in  India]  near  a  little  village  up  the 
country ;  and  in  the  hunting  season,  parties  were 
formed,  who,  on  returning  from  the  hunt,  break¬ 
fasted  at  each  other’s  quarters.  One  morning, 

when  it  was  Mr.  C - ’s  turn  to  receive  his 

friends,  he  awoke  at  daybreak,  and  saw  the  figure 
of  a  woman  standing  beside  his  bed.  Being  quite 

without  fear  or  superstition,  Mr.  C - concluded 

at  once  that  the  appearance  was  produced  by  some 
ocular  delusion.  He  sat  up  in  bed,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  expected  his  visitor  to  depart.  But  she 
still  stood  there ;  and  he,  being  determined  to 
settle  the  question,  got  up,  crossed  the  room  to 
the  washing-stand,  washed  his  face,  and,  turning 
again  to  the  spot,  saw  the  apparition  still  in  its 
place.  He  went  up  to  the  figure,  recognised  her 
as  his  sister,  and  exclaiming,  “  Good  God  !  what 

brought  you  here  ?  ”  swooned  away.  Mr.  C - 

was  unable  to  join  the  hunting  party  that  morning, 
but  made  breakfast  for  his  friends  on  their  return. 
While  they  talked  of  his  inability  to  go  with  them, 
*  Compare  No.  425. 
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he  set  down  the  teapot,  and,  with  his  hair  literally 
standing  on  end,  pointed  to  a  spot  in  the  room 
where  no  one  present  could  see  anything.  “  Is  it 
possible,”  he  said,  “  that  none  of  you  see  the 
woman  standing  there  ?  ”  His  friends  declared  that 

the  place  was  quite  vacant,  but  Mr.  C - went  on : 

“  I  tell  you  all  she  stands  there,  and  she  came  to 
me  early  this  morning.  She  is  my  sister,  whom  I 
left  in  England.  I  am  confident  we  shall  hear  of 
her  death.”  Each  of  the  gentlemen  present  made 
a  note  of  this  assertion.  As  soon  as  news  could 

arrive  by  the  mail,  Mr.  C - -  heard  of  his  sister’s 

death,  and  of  the  earnest  wish  expressed  by  her, 
before  she  left  this  world,  that  her  brother  would 
take  charge  of  her  two  children.  The  two  sons 
were  brought  up  by  the  uncle. — Mrs.  de  Morgan’s 
From  Matter  to  Spirit ,  pp.  250-252. 

368.  The  sister  of  a  clergyman,  now  living  in 
England,  was  in  India,  at  Delhi,  when  one  day 
she  saw  her  sister  come  into  the  room.  The  next 
mail  brought  the  tidings  of  her  sister’s  death. 

369.  Mrs.  K - ’s  father  was  aide-de-camp  to 

Lord  Charles  Somerset,  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  He  was  walking  one  day  with  a  brother 
officer,  when  his  friend  suddenly  exclaimed  that  he 
saw  his  father,  and  rushed  after  him.  His  father 
died  at  that  time,  as  was  afterwards  discovered. 

370.  Some  people  were  sitting  round  the  fire 

one  day,  telling  ghost  stories,  when  a  lady  turned 
to  Captain  C - and  said,  “  Do  you  believe  in 
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ghosts  ?  ”  No  answer.  “  Have  you  ever  seen 

one  ?  ”  “  Well,”  said  Captain  C - ,  “  I  will  tell 

you  that  one  very  strange  thing  happened  to  me 
once  in  my  life,  and  only  once.  It  was  in  the  time 
of  the  war,  and  I  was,  as  you  know,  aide-de-camp 
to  Blucher,  the  Prussian  general.  I  rode  one  day 
into  a  village  in  which  I  remembered  I  had  a 
friend,  and  resolved  to  look  him  up.  In  my  way 
I  met  him.  We  were  mutually  glad  to  meet ;  and 
as  I  proposed  exploring  the  place,  which  was  new 
to  me,  he  went  home  to  give  orders  about  dinner. 
I  strayed  into  the  churchyard ;  and,  tying  my 
horse  to  the  rails,  went  into  the  church  alone.  I 
walked  up  the  aisle,  and  was  going  into  the  vestry, 

when  Captain  B - ,  in  full  regimentals,  passed 

me.  I  instantly  knew  that  he  must  be  dead.  I 
had  heard  some  cannonading  before  I  went  into 
the  church,  and  it  sounded  from  a  distance.  I 
mounted  my  horse  and  rode  off  in  the  direction  of 
where  I  heard  the  firing,  and  when  I  reached  the 
place,  learned  there  had  been  heavy  skirmishing, 

and  that  my  dear  friend,  Captain  B - ,  had  been 

killed.” 

371.  Mrs.  H - was  sitting  one  evening  in  a 

front  room  of  her  house  in  N - Road,  E. :  the 

door  of  the  room  was  open.  She  saw  a  man  pass 
by  the  door,  .through  the  hall.  She  had  not  heard 
the  front  door  opened,  so  she  at  once  got  up  and 
followed  the  man.  He  walked  on  before  her 
towards  the  kitchen,  but,  instead  of  entering  it, 
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he  stood  in  a  recess  in  the  wall  of  the  passage. 

Mrs.  H -  went  into  the  kitchen,  and  called  a 

servant  to  come  and  see  the  apparition,  but  when 
they  went  to  the  place  he  was  no  more  to  be  seen. 

The  same  day  Mr. - ,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  H - , 

died.  His  figure  was  like  that  of  the  apparition, 

but  Mrs.  H - could  not,  in  the  imperfect  light, 

see  his  features. 


372.  An  appearance  to  a  general  officer,  the 
friend  of  Sir  J.  S.,  during  the  period  when  the 
latter  held  a  high  station  in  one  of  our  foreign  pos¬ 
sessions. — Sir  J.  and  his  friend,  the  general,  were 
quietly  seated  in  their  tent,  occupied  in  a  game  of 
chess.  The  general,  casually  looking  up,  exclaimed 
in  a  tone  of  surprise,  “  There’s  my  brother  come 
into  the  tent  !  ”  Sir  J.  also  looked  up,  and,  *as 
well  as  the  general,  saw  the  appearance,  which 
either  retired  or  disappeared  in  some  way.  After 
Sir  J.’s  return  to  England,  walking  one  day  with  a 
friend  in  London,  he  suddenly  observed,  on  seeing 
a  gentleman  pass  by,  “That  must  be  the  brother 

of  General - .”  “  That,”  replied  his  companion, 

“  cannot  be,  as  he  died  while  you  were  abroad.” 
Upon  further  inquiry,  this  was  found  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  at  the  very  time  his  appearance  was  seen 
by  his  brother  and  Sir  J.  in  their  tent.  The  im¬ 
pression  of  his  identity  was,  however,  so  far 
correct,  although  Sir  J.  had  never  seen  other  than 
the  apparition,  if  such  it  was,  that  the  person  who 
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had  attracted  his  accidental  notice  was  another 
brother  of  the  general,  who,  it  was  remarked,  bore 
a  very  striking  likeness  to  the  deceased. — Past 
Feelings  Renovated,  pp.  287,  288. 

373.  Mr.  J.  F.  B.  Tinling  writes  : — “  One  of  my 
uncles  was  a  sea-captain,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
story  was  in  mid  ocean,  on  his  way  from  Calcutta 
to  Liverpool.  At  this  time  his  mother,  then  living 
in  Aberdeen,  was  seized  with  a  fatal  illness,  and 
died  in  a  week,  being  only  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  until  that  week  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 
health.  My  mother  was  with  her  at  her  death, 
and  heard  her  express  a  strong  desire  to  see  her 
son  James,  the  one  who  was  at  sea.  One  morn¬ 
ing,  my  uncle’s  chief  officer  told  him  he  had  seen 
a  very  strange  thing  during  the  night.  When 
asked  what  it  was,  he  said  he  had  come  into  the 
cabin  for  something  while  the  captain  was  asleep, 
and  then  he  had  seen  the  figure  of  a  lady  bending 
over  him,  with  her  hands  outspread  as  if  blessing 
him.  My  uncle  asked  what  sort  of  figure  she  was, 
and  on  being  told,  he  said, ‘  That  was  my  mother ; 
she  is  dead !  ’  The  ship  in  due  course  arrived  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  agent  (Mr.  Tulins)  stepped  on 
board,  and  began  to  tell  the  captain  he  was  sorry 
he  had  bad  news  for  him.  My  uncle  interrupted 
him  by  saying,  *  You  need  not  tell  me  anything: 
my  mother  is  dead  !  *  It  was  as  he  expected  :  the 
date  of  her  death  in  Aberdeen  was  the  date  of  her 
apparition  to  the  man  who  did  not  know  her ,  but 
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who  sufficiently  indicated  her  by  his  description 
on  the  high  seas.”* 

374.  Mr.  K -  says: — “  In  the  year  1858,  I 

had  an  uncle  in  Central  America,  a  manager  and 
inspector  of  mines,  in  a  wild  part  of  that  country. 
One  night  my  mother  dreamed  that  she  saw  him 
struggling  with  some  men  in  a  boat  upon  a  tropical 
river,  and  that  they  finally  murdered  and  robbed 
him.  The  dream  was  so  vivid,  that  she  imme¬ 
diately  awoke  my  father,  to  whom  she  related 
every  detail,  and  they  recorded  the  date  of  its 
occurrence.  The  next  mail  brought  tidings  of  my 
uncle’s  death,  and  a  more  detailed  account,  by  the 
next,  agreed  in  every  circumstance  of  time  and 
place  with  the  dream ;  although  the  story  which 
was  told  stated  that  he  had  died  of  yellow  fever, 
and  made  no  mention  of  foul  play :  and  to  bear 
this  out,  his  watch,  pocket-knife,  and  a  few  other 
things,  were  sent  home  to  his  relatives.  It  was, 
however,  a  suspicious  circumstance  that  no  money 
was  returned,  although  my  uncle  had  started  on 
the  journey  well  supplied.  A  friend  of  the  family, 
who  knew  something  of  my  uncle  and  of  the 
country  in  which  he  died,  immediately  exclaimed, 
on  being  informed  by  my  mother  of  these  circum¬ 
stances,  ‘  I  would  sooner  believe  your  dream  than 
the  story  which  they  tell.’  ” 

375.  A  captain  in  the  Ceylon  Rifles,  a  native 

*  This  story  has  been  published,  but  I  derive  it  from  pri¬ 
vate  information. 
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regiment  officered  by  Englishmen,  was  taking 
tiffin  with  some  friends  in  a  bungalow.  A  friend 
of  theirs,  a  medical  man,  was  ill  at  the  barracks 
at  Colombo.  One  of  the  party  made  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  astonishment,  and  said  he  saw  the  sick 
man.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained  that  he  died 
at  the  time  of  the  apparition. 


Two  Witnesses. 

376.  Lord  M - ,  being  from  home,  saw  Lady 

M - ,  whom  he  had  left  two  days  before,  per¬ 

fectly  well,  standing  at  the  foot  of  his  bed  Aware 
of  the  nature  of  the  appearance,  but  wishing  to 
satisfy  himself  that  it  was  not  a  mere  spectral 
illusion,  he  called  his  servant,  who  slept  in  the 
dressing-room,  and  said  to  him,  “John,  who’s 
that  ?  ”  “  It’s  my  lady  !  ”  replied  the  man.”  Lady 

M -  had  been  seized  with  inflammation,  and 

died  after  a  few  hours’  illness. — Mrs.  Crowe’s 
Night  Side  of  Nature,  p.  52. 

377.  Two  sisters  occupied  the  same  apartment. 
Neither  of  them  was  young,  enthusiastic,  or 
superstitious.  They  had  a  married  sister:  her 
husband  was  a  very  worthless  character,  and  they 
did  not  care  for  him.  Both  sisters  were  lying 
awake  one  night.  One  said  to  the  other,  “  Do  you 
see  anything  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  ?  ”  “  Yes,”  was 
the  reply.  “  And  what  do  you  see  ?  ”  “I  see 
my  brother.”  Both  saw  at  the  same  time  a  man 
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they  both  disliked ;  and  at  that  time,  as  they 
afterwards  learnt,  he  died. 

378.  Mrs.M - writes: — “Now  I  will  tell  you  a 

strange  adventure,  which  happened  to  members  of 
our  own  family  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

My  great  -  grandfather,  B - ,  my  grand  -  aunt 

(then  a  young  girl),  and  her  brother,  W.  B.  (who 
was  afterwards  shot  in  a  duel),  were  journeying  from 
the  wilds  of  Donegal  to  Dublin  on  horseback,  stop¬ 
ping  every  night  at  some  town  on  the  way.  At  Derry 
every  place  was  crammed  (I  think  on  account  of 
an  election),  but  they  found  accommodation  for 
themselves  and  three  horses.  The  old  gentleman’s 
room  had  a  dressing-room  off  it,  containing  a  bed 
for  my  aunt ;  and  opposite,  on  the  other  side  of 

the  passage,  was  my  Uncle  W - ’s  room.  My 

aunt  was  in  bed,  and  just  going  to  put  out  the 
candle,  when  the  curtains  were  drawn  aside  by  a 
gentleman,  a  great  friend  of  the  family;  but  she 
was  very  angry,  and  called  out,  *  Oh,  father, 

there’s - ’  (I  forget  whether  it  was  ‘Jack’  or 

*  Willie  ’).  Her  father  threw  the  boot-jack  after 

him ;  his  son  W - ,  hearing  the  noise,  opened 

his  door,  and  saw  him  disappear  down  the  passage. 
They  were  not  alarmed ;  all  supposed  that  he  had 
mistaken  the  room.  Next  morning,  when  they 
were  at  breakfast,  an  old  waiter  came  in  horrified, 
and  said  to  my  grandfather,  ‘  Oh,  sir,  Captain 

S - shot  himself  last  night,  at - ,’  I  forget  what 

o’clock,  but  the  same  hour  at  which  they  had  seen 
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him,  as  they  knew  by  having  wound  up  their 
watches.  That  I  know  to  be  perfectly  true.  My 
aunt  was  free  from  superstition,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  accepted  an  explanation,  but 
she  could  not  deny  that  she  was  one  of  three  wit¬ 
nesses.”  _ 

379.  On  the  9th  December,  1828,  eight  months 

after  the  death  of  Mrs.  H - ’s  father,  her  waiting 

maid,  who  slept  in  the  ante-room,  awakened  at 
midnight  and  heard  the  door  of  the  room  open. 

She  looked  up,  and  saw  the  father  of  Mrs.  H - , 

as  he  lived,  pass  through  the  room  with  a  friendly 
aspect,  saying,  “  So  you  are  there.”  She  saw 

him  as  far  as  the  door  of  Mrs.  H - ’s  room, 

when  he  disappeared.  He  was  not  visible  to  Mrs. 

H - ,  who  slept  calmly,  but  related  in  the 

morning  a  dream  she  had  had  of  her  father.  It 
is  remarkable  that  on  the  same  night  he  appeared 
to  her  brother  and  sister,  each  living  far  from  her 
and  from  each  other.  The  latter  called  to  her 
husband,  who  was  asleep,  to  awake  and  look  at  her 
father.- — Kerner’s  Seeress  of  Prevost,  p.  305. 

380.  At  W -  Vicarage,  Lincolnshire,  two 

Misses  K - came  into  Miss  E - *s  room  between 

three  and  four  one  morning,  saying:  “  Our  grand¬ 
mother  is  dead,  we  have  seen  her.”  Miss  E - 

laughed,  and  said,  “  Nonsense  !  ”  but  wrote  down 
the  time.  Next  morning  a  telegram  came  to  say 

that  the  Misses  K - ’s  grandmother  had  died  at 

the  hour  of  the  apparition. 
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381.  A  regiment  not  very  long  since  stationed  at 
New  Orleans,  had  a  temporary  mess-room  erected, 
at  one  end  of  which  was  a  door  for  the  officers, 
and  at  the  other  a  door  and  a  space  railed  off  for 
the  mess-man.  One  day,  two  of  the  officers  were 
playing  at  chess  or  draughts,  one  sitting  with  his 
face  towards  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  other 
with  his  back  to  it.  “  Bless  me !  why  surely 
that’s  your  brother,”  exclaimed  the  former  to  the 
latter,  who  looked  eagerly  round,  his  brother  being 
then,  as  he  believed,  in  England.  By  this  time 
the  figure,  having  passed  the  spot  where  the 
officers  were  sitting,  presented  only  his  back  to 
them.  “  No,”  replied  the  second,  “  that  is  not  my 
brother’s  regiment,  that’s  the  uniform  of  the  Rifle 
Brigade.  By  heavens!  it  is  my  brother,  though,” 
he  added ;  starting  up,  and  eagerly  pursuing  the 
stranger,  who  at  that  moment  turned  his  head  and 
looked  at  him,  and  then  somehow  strangely  dis¬ 
appeared  amongst  the  people  standing  at  the 
mess-man’s  end  of  the  room.  Supposing  he  had 
gone  out  that  way,  the  brother  pursued  him,  but 
he  was  not  to  be  found  ;  neither  had  the  mess-man 
nor  any  one  there  observed  him.  The  young  man 
died  at  that  time  in  England,  having  just  exchanged 
into  the  Rifle  Brigade. — Mrs.  Crowe’s  Night  Side 
of  Nature ,  p.  150. 

382.  An  officer  in  the  Dragoon  Guards,  quartered 
at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  was  playing  billiards  with 
another  officer.  His  friend  said,  “Why,  there’s 
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your  brother :  what  a  queer  cap  he  has  got  on !  ” 
He  looked  and  said,  “  So  it  is.”  He  went  towards 
the  apparition,  saying,  “  What  are  you  doing 
here  ?  ”  The  figure  disappeared.  They  heard  after¬ 
wards  that  the  brother  who  appeared  at  Halifax 
was  killed,  at  the  hour  of  the  apparition,  at  Chil- 
lianwallah,  in  India ;  and  that  the  head-dress  of 
his  regiment  had  been  changed  about  a  month 
before. 

383.  Thomas  Wilson,  aged  fifty,  was  dying  of 
consumption.  His  wife  sent  the  eldest  boy  to  his 
sister,  who  was  in  service,  to  bid  her  hasten  home 
if  she  wanted  to  see  her  father  alive.  George, 
aged  eleven  years,  started  off  with  his  younger 
brother.  When  they  had  been  on  their  way 
about  six  minutes  they  met  their  sister,  who  was 
just  coming  home.  At  the  moment  the  sister 
came  in  sight,  George  distinctly  saw  a  white 
figure  in  the  middle  of  the  road  between  them, 
and  said,  “  Why,  there  is  father !  ”  He  was 
dressed  in  a  long  white  garment  down  to  his  feet ; 
he  stood  still  a  minute,  and  then  vanished  into 
the  hedge.  The  sister,  sixteen  years  old,  saw  him 
also  very  clearly.  George  said  to  her,  “  Come 
quickly,  if  you  want  to  see  father  alive.”  “  I 
sha’n’t  see  him  alive — he  is  dead  now,”  said  the 
girl.  They  all  went  straight  home  together,  and 
found  their  father  had  died  just  six  minutes 
ago — that  is,  the  minute  they  saw  him  in  the  road. 
George  has  not  the  slightest  belief  in  anything 
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like  ghosts,  and  yet  he  says  he  was  positive  at  the 
time  that  it  was  their  father  they  saw. 


The  Evidence  of  Children. 

384.  In  the  year  1822,  a  female,  who  was  then 
residing  at  No.  5,  Castle  Street  East,  had  a  sister 
who  died  in  childbed.  The  night  her  sister  died, 
a  son  of  hers,  who  was  about  five  years  old,  awoke 
in  the  night,  and  saw  a  tall  woman  standing  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  undressed,  with  her  eyes 
closed.  The  child,  being  frightened,  drew  back 
his  sight  from  the  apparition  ;  but,  venturing  to 
look  again,  he  could  not  see  it.  In  the  morning 
he  told  his  mother  of  the  occurrence,  who  was 
scarcely  inclined  to  believe  it,  and  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  the  child  that  he  must  have  been  deceived 
by  fear.  But  the  little  fellow  persisted  in  his  tale 
of  wonder.  Surprised  at  this,  the  mother  sent  to 
inquire  after  the  sister’s  health,  when,  to  her 
astonishment,  she  learned  that  her  sister  expired 
in  the  night,  and,  from  all  that  could  be  gathered, 
about  the  time  that  the  child  saw  her  apparition. — 
.  The  Astrologer  of  the  19 th  Century ,  p.  533. 

385.  Mr.  F -  writes  as  follows  :  “  I  heard 

this  morning  from  my  daughter  in  India.  She 
says  :  ‘  The  other  day,  at  a  dinner  party,  E.  B. 
[I  have  known  him  ages]  told  me  that  a  lady 
he  knew  and  believed,  told  him  herself,  that  when 
she  was  a  child  about  ten  years  old,  she  one  night 
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startled  the  whole  household  with  whom  she 
lived  by  screaming  violently  ;  and  when  they 
went  to  her  she  said  that  she  had  just  seen  her 
mother  [who  was  supposed  to  be  in  India]  lying 
dead  in  a  cabin  on  board  ship ;  and  she  even 
described  the  pattern  of  the  shawl  her  mother 
had  over  her.  They  thought  it  so  remarkable 
that  they  took  a  note  of  the  day  and  hour,  and 
found  out  afterwards  that  her  mother  had  died  on 
board  ship  at  that  very  time,  and  she  had  over 
her  the  shawl  described  by  the  child.  This  child 
was  her  mother’s  favourite.’  ” 

386.  A  person  well  known  to  me,  told  me  that 
she  was  staying  in  the  house  of  an  aunt,  with 
her  two  cousins.  One  of  them  one  morning  was 
low-spirited  and  moody.  At  last,  going  up  to  her 
aunt,  she  burst  into  tears,  and  said,  “  I  saw 
grandfather  last  night.”  “Nonsense,  child,  you 
know  he  is  not  here  ;  don’t  be  fanciful.”  “  But  I 
did  see  him.”  “  Then  you  were  dreaming.” 
“  Aunt,  I  was  quite  awake,  and  he  came  in  at 
the  window  and  stood  at  the  foot  of  my  bed :  he 
looked  just  as  he  always  looks,  but  I  was  fright¬ 
ened,  and  covered  my  head  over  with  the  blanket. 
When  I  looked  up  again  he  was  still  there,  but 
the  third  time  he  was  gone.”  The  grandfather 
died,  as  they  heard  afterwards,  just  at  that  very 
hour  when  she  saw  him.  The  poor  girl  fasted 
and  wept  the  whole  of  that  day. 

387.  A  boy  was  walking  from  school.  He  met 
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a  lady  who  lived  near.  He  was  walking  through 
a  field.  She  did  not  speak,  or  take  any  notice  of 
him,  though  she  knew  him.  She  was  dressed  in 
white.  When  the  boy  got  home,  he  told  his 

mother  that  he  had  met  Mrs. - .  His  mother 

told  him  it  was  impossible,  for  she  was  very  ill, 
and  confined  to  her  bed.  In  consequence  of  the 
boy’s  story,  a  messenger  was  sent  to  inquire  for 

Mrs.  - .  The  answer  was  that  she  had  died 

that  day. 

388.  A  son  of  a  Russian  officer  was  at  school  at 
Ebersdorf,  in  Germany.  One  night,  about  twelve 
or  one  o’clock,  he  saw  his  father  standing  at  his 
bedside.  The  father  died  in  Russia  at  the  time 
he  appeared  to  his  son  in  Germany. 


CHAPTER  X. 

lEtetum  of  ttjc  HDcparteD. 

USELESS  APPARITIONS — UNQUIET  SPIRITS — SPIRITS 
AT  BURYING-PLACES  —  MINISTERING  SPIRITS  — 
CHILDREN  AND  THEIR  ANGELS. 

Useless  Apparitions. 

389.  In  a  light  moonshining  night,  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  Henry  Jacob  came  into  the  bedchamber 
of  the  doctor  [William  Jacob,  of  Canterbury,  who 
had  attended  Henry  Jacob] ,  who  being  asleep,  the 
resemblance  laid  his  cold  hand  upon  his  face. 
Whereupon  the  doctor  awaking,  looked  up  and 
saw  H.  Jacob  staring  upon  him,  with  his  beard 
turned  up  as  he  used  to  wear  it  living.  Whereat, 
being  strangely  surprised,  he  stirred  himself,  think¬ 
ing  that  it  might  be  a  dream ;  but  still  the  resem¬ 
blance  stood  still,  so  that  the  doctor,  not  having 
courage  to  speak  to  it,  turned  on  the  other  side, 
and  lay  in  a  cold  sweat.  After  a  time  he  looked 
again,  and  saw  him  sitting  on  a  little  table  near  to 
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his  bed,  but  before  morning  he  vanished.  Another 
night  the  maid,  going  out  of  the  house,  saw  the 
said  resemblance  standing  on  a  wood-pile,  and  was 
thereupon  much  affrighted.  These  stories  the 
doctor  did  confidently  aver  to  be  true,  not  only  to 
Dr.  Peter  Moulin,  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  but 
to  others  of  note,  among  whom,  if  I  mistake  not, 
Dr.  Meric  Casaubon  was  one.  They  were  sent  to 
me  by  a  second  hand  by  Dr.  Jacob,  and  whether 
true  or  not  you  may  judge:  I  shall  not. — Wood’s 
Athence  Oxonienses,  vol.  ii.  p.  161. 

390.  A  picnic  party  stopped  at  a  village  to  bait 
their  horses,  and  went  to  look  at  the  church 
and  churchyard.  A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  one  of  the  party.  The  parish  clerk, 
who  had  held  his  office  for  thirty-nine  years,  told 
him  the  following  story :  —  He  was  one  day 

driving  to  P - -  with  another  man,  whom  we  will 

call  Mr.  B - .  Mr.  B - asked  the  clerk,  Mr. 

A - ,  whether  he  believed  in  the  appearance  of 

spirits  or  not.  Mr.  A - ’s  reply  was  that  he  had 

always  thought  good  spirits  would  not  return,  and 

bad  spirits  could  not.  Mr.  B - then  explained 

his  reason  for  asking  the  question.  He  lay  in  bed 
one  night ;  the  moon  was  shining  brightly.  A 
spirit  appeared,  and  he  felt  compelled  to  rise  from 
his  bed  and  go  and  speak  to  it.  He  spoke  first. 
The  spirit  answered  him,  and  in  his  reply  found 
fault  with  the  mode  in  which  he  had  been  ad¬ 
dressed.  Mr.  B - did  not  tell  the  conversation 
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that  passed.  At  the  end  of  it  the  spirit  departed, 
and  there  was  a  great  noise,  as  if  the  whole  house 
was  shaken  violently.  His  wife  was  awakened  by 

the  noise,  and  asked  what  it  meant.  Mr.  B - 

replied,  “  I  believe  in  the  Bible.”  Mrs.  B - 

said,  “  I  believe  it  too,”  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  B - did  not  tell  whose  spirit  had  appeared, 

though  he  knew  who  it  was.  Mr.  A - ’s  im¬ 
pression  was  that  Mr.  B - spoke  of  a  bad  spirit, 

a  boy  who  had  been  drowned  shortly  before,  and 

that  the  spirit  reproved  Mr.  B - for  addressing 

him  as  a  good  spirit. 

391.  My  service  to  you  and  your  lady.  Now, 
according  to  your  desire,  I  shall  write  what  my 
cousin  told  me.  Her  name  was  Mary  Watkinson  ; 
her  father  did  live  in  Smithfield,  but  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  one  Francis  Toppam,  and  she  did  live  in 
York  with  her  husband,  being  an  ill  one,  who  did 
steal  her  away  against  her  parents’  consent,  so  that 
they  could  not  abide  him.  On  a  night  when  she 
was  in  bed,  but  could  not  sleep,  she  heard  music, 
and  the  chamber  grew  lighter  and  lighter,  and  she, 
being  broad  awake,  saw  her  father  stand  at  her  bed¬ 
side.  [He  had  been  buried  about  half  a  year.] 
— Letter  of  Mrs.  Taylor  of  the  Ford  by  St.  Neots  to 
Dr.  Ezekias  Burton. — Glanvil’s  Sadducismus  Tri- 
umphatus,  p.  347. 

392.  Mrs.  R — — ,  Highgate  Street,  Birming¬ 
ham,  was  shamefully  treated  by  her  husband.  As 
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she  lay  in  bed  one  night  in  great  sorrow,  she 
observed  that  the  room  was  lighted  up.  A  little 
ball  of  light  was  floating  about  the  room,  and  her 
father  was  outside  the  window,  looking  in  upon 
her.  She  slept  upstairs  :  there  is  no  verandah  out¬ 
side  the  window.  At  the  time  of  the  vision  her 
father  had  been  dead  a  few  months,  and  her  infant 
only  a  few  days. 

393.  One  evening,  a  few  months  after  this  occur¬ 
rence,  as  my  mother  was  ironing  a  few  things  in 

our  kitchen  at  W - ,  she  turned  her  face  towards 

a  door  leading  into  the  hall,  and  saw,  standing  in 
the  doorway,  the  figure  of  her  mother.  The  ap¬ 
parition  had  on  a  high  old-fashioned  cap,  similar 
to  one  that  the  old  lady  occasionally  wore,  and  in 
other  respects  seemed  to  wear  her  usual  dress. 
The  figure  soon  disappeared. 

394.  A  brother  of  Mr.  M - ,  of  C - ,  was 

dying.  He  had  a  great  dread  of  being  buried  alive, 

and  asked  Mr.  M - to  have  a  vein  opened  before 

interment.  Mr.  M - forgot  to  have  this  direc¬ 

tion  obeyed.  Three  years  after  his  brother’s 
death,  the  thought  of  it  came  forcibly  into  his 
mind.  He  went  to  bed  thinking  of  the  omission. 
During  the  night,  as  he  lay  awake,  he  saw  his 
departed  brother  in  the  room.  The  spirit  spoke 

and  said,  “  You  made  me  a  promise.”  Mr.  M - 

also  spoke,  addressing  his  visitor  by  his  name, 

“John.”  Mr.  M - could  not  believe  his  eyes. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes,  he  pinched  himself,  he  moved 
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about,  to  make  sure  that  he  was  not  dreaming. 
Still  he  saw  his  brother.  Finally  he  got  out  of 
bed  and  washed  his  face.  When  he  looked  again, 
the  spirit  was  not  to  be  seen.  Mr.  M -  con¬ 

siders  the  whole  an  illusion. 

395.  Miss  E.  P.  was  ill,  and  required  change. 
She  went  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  accompanied  by  her 
sister,  who  stayed  with  her  a  week,  and  was  then 

obliged  to  return  home.  Mrs.  R - was  to  take 

her  place,  but  did  not  arrive  till  the  day  after  she 
left.  The  invalid  was  therefore  alone  in  lodgings 
for  about  twenty-four  hours.  In  the  night  she  felt 
lonely  and  sad,  and  could  not  sleep.  About  mid¬ 
night  she  saw  what  she  described  afterwards  to 
her  sister  as  a  vision — Mary  P.,  another  sister, 
on  the  bed  by  her  side,  looking  just  the  same  as 
she  always  looked  when  on  earth.  “  Oh,  Mary, 
Mary  !  ”  said  the  sick  sister,  “  have  you  come 
back  to  me,  after  being  so  many  months  dead  ?  ” 
There  was  no  answer;  and,  after  a  few  minutes, 
the  apparition  was  gone. 


Unquiet  Spirits. 

396.  His  mother  ventured  to  knock  at  his  door, 
and  ask  what  was  the  matter.  “  Is  there  no 
Bible  in  the  room,”  she  inquired.  “  Yes  ” — he 
drew  one  from  under  his  pillow — “  that,  I  think, 
protects  me  from  blows.”  The  next  morning 
Robert  told  his  family  that  for  more  than  ten  years 
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he  had  been  the  victim  of  this  spirit  persecution. 
I  learned  afterwards  that  there  was  more  than  a 
suspicion  that  he  had  abandoned  an  unfortunate 
girl,  who  “  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well,”  and  that 
she  died  in  America. — Owen’s  Footfalls ,  pp.  327- 
329- 

397.  Now  a  thing  was  secretly  brought  to  me, 
and  mine  ear  received  a  little  thereof.  In  thoughts 
from  the  visions  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
fallethon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling, 
which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit 
passed  before  my  face ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood 
up  :  it  stood  still,  but  I  could  not  discern  the 
form  thereof;  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes, 
there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice,  saying, 
Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than  God  ?  shall 
a  man  be  more  just  than  his  maker? — Job  iv. 
12-17. 

398.  Monsieur  De  S - ,  with  his  dying  breath, 

declared  that  he  would  haunt  her  [Mademoiselle 
Claire- Josephe  Clairon,  “  the  great  French  tra¬ 
gedian  of  the  last  century  ”] ,  and  this  she  knew 
not,  till  the  persecution  commencing  within  half 
an  hour  after  his  decease  was  ended.  He  said, 
further,  that  she  should  be  followed  by  his  spirit 
for  as  long  a  period  as  she  had  held  him  enthralled. 
But  from  the  period  of  his  acquaintance  with  her 
till  his  death,  was  two  years  and  a  half;  while 
from  this  latter  event  till  the  close  of  the  disturb¬ 
ances  there  elapsed,  as  the  sufferer  himself  tells 
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us,  two  years  and  a  half  more. — Owen’s  Footfalls , 
P-  325-  _ 

399.  Above  all,  the  execution  of  God’s  vengeance 
is  most  notably  manifested  in  the  punishment  and 
detection  of  one  Parthenius,  a  homicide,  treasurer 
to  Theodobert,  king  of  France,  who  having 
treacherously  slain  an  especial  friend  of  his  called 
Ausanius,  with  his  wife,  Papianilla,  when  no  man 
suspected  or  accused  him  thereof,  he  detected  and 
accused  himself  after  this  strange  manner.  As 
he  slept  in  his  bed,  suddenly  he  roared  out  most 
pitifully,  crying  for  help,  or  else  he  perished ;  and 
being  demanded  what  he  ailed,  he,  half  asleep, 
answered,  that  his  friend  Ausanius  and  his  wife, 
whom  he  had  slain  long  ago,  summoned  him  to 
judgment  before  God,  upon  which  confession  he 
was  apprehended,  and  after  due  examination  stoned 
to  death.  Thus,  though  all  witnesses  fail,  yet  a 
murderer’s  own  conscience  will  betray  him. — 
Beard’s  Theatre ,  p.  203. 

400.  I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them 
that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the 
testimony  which  they  held  :  and  they  cried  with  a 
loud  voice,  saying,  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and 
true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on 
them  that  dwell  on  the  earth? — Rev.  vi.  9,  10. 

401.  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth  dreamed  that 
Robert  Grosthead,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  came  to 
him,  and  with  his  staff  struck  him  on  the  side, 
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and  said,  Surge,  miser,  et  veni  ad  judicium  :  “  Rise, 
wretch,  and  come  to  judgment.”  After  which 
dream,  within  a  few  days,  the  pope  ended  his  life. 
— Wan  ley’s  Wonders,  p.  561. 


402.  The  governess  of  the  family  at  that  time 

residing  at  W - ,  one  morning  received  a  letter 

from  her  father,  containing  a  pressing  summons 
to  meet  him  at  a  certain  town  not  far  distant. 
This  man  bore  a  very  indifferent  character,  and 
lived  principally  upon  his  daughter’s  earnings — 
it  being  his  custom  to  appropriate  as  much  of 
these  as  he  could  possibly  extort.  On  the  present 
occasion,  the  young  lady,  anticipating  some  un¬ 
usual  demand,  drew  the  whole  of  what  was  at  the 
time  due  to  her,  and  set  out  on  her  journey.  She 
was  never  heard  of  more.  The  inquiry  concerning 
her  had  ceased — it  being  concluded  that  she  had 
accompanied  her  father  abroad — when,  one  even¬ 
ing,  the  assembled  family  were  startled  by  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  housemaids  (a  girl  lately 
arrived),  who,  in  great  alarm,  related  that  she 
had  gone  into  an  apartment  near  at  hand  and 
seldom  used  (it  was  the  old  schoolroom),  in  order 
to  write  a  letter  to  her  friends,  when  she  suddenly 
“felt”  that  there  was  some  one  else  in  the  room. 
Looking  up,  she  saw,  standing  almost  at  her  side, 
a  lady  dressed  in  a  scarlet  petticoat  and  a  black 
jacket.  She  could  not  have  entered  by  the  door, 
nor  indeed  was  there  any  such  person  in  the  house. 
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The  girl  screamed  and  ran  from  the  room.  She 
was  quieted  with  some  difficulty,  and  the  matter 
was  passing  from  remembrance,  when  it  one  day 
became  necessary  to  unpack  and  examine  certain 
boxes,  which  had  been  placed  aside  for  some  time. 
One  of  these  proved  to  be  the  box  of  the  poor 
governess,  containing  all  her  little  property,  and 
among  other  articles  of  dress  the  scarlet  petticoat 
and  black  jacket,  in  which  the  vision  seen  by  the 
housemaid  was  habited.  The  writer’s  informant 
was  a  connection  of  the  family,  and  a  visitor  in 
the  house  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  and  recogni¬ 
tion  of  these  articles. — Spicer’s  Strange  Things , 
pp.  259-261. 

403.  About  twenty-five  years  ago  Miss  - , 

French  governess  in  a  family  in  Staffordshire,  gave 
up  her  appointment  and  went  with  her  father  to 
America.  Greatly  to  her  annoyance,  it  was  found 
that  the  carriage,  which  was  to  take  her  from  the 
house,  could  not  hold  all  her  luggage.  One  box 

had  to  be  left  behind  ;  and  Miss - exacted  a 

strict  promise  that  the  box  should  on  no  account 
be  opened.  During  about  twenty  years  no  tidings 
came  of  the  owner  of  the  box,  and  the  master  of 
the  house  at  last  declared  that  the  box  should  be 
taken  from  the  lumber  room  and  opened.  He  and 
his  wife  went  out  one  day  for  a  drive,  and  gave 
directions  to  a  servant  to  dust  the  box  and  take  it 
out  of  the  place  where  it  was  stored.  On  their 
return,  the  girl  met  them  with  a  very  white  face, 
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and  said  she  would  not  touch  the  box ;  for,  when 
she  went  to  dust  it,  she  saw  a  little  lady  sitting 
on  it.  They  laughed  at  her,  till  she  \^ent  on  to 
describe  the  lady  and  her  dress.  The  account  she 
gave  exactly  corresponded  to  their  remembrance 
of  the  governess,  who  left  the  house  before  the  ser¬ 
vant  was  born. 


404.  In  a  minute  or  two  she  [the  medium]  de¬ 
clared  that  she  saw  a  man  looking  very  sad  and 
dark.  “  He  seems,”  she  said,  “  to  be  in  a  cave 
with  others :  all  are  wretched-looking  ;  he  is 
the  best,  but  he  is  dressed  in  dark  grey  rags.” 
“  Does  he  hear  me  ?  ”  I  [Mrs.  de  Morgan]  asked. 
“  He  bows  his  head.”  Then  I  went  on  talking  as 
one  would  do  to  an  embodied  soul  in  a  similar 
state.  “  Now,”  she  says,  “  he  looks  more  cheerful. 
He  will  mind  what  you  say.  And  now  I  see  a 
little  hole  at  the  end  of  the  cave,  and  light  is 
coming  in.”  As  the  person  who  saw  them  in  the 
cave  was  certainly  quite  ignorant  of  Swedenborg’s 
writings,  the  agreement  of  her  vision  with  the 
great  seer’s  description  was  the  more  remarkable. 
— Mrs.  de  Morgan’s  From  Matter  to  Spirit,  p. 
202. 

405.  Mrs.  H - was  troubled  by  the  appari¬ 

tion  of  an  aunt  of  hers  who  had  ✓died  shortly  be¬ 
fore.  On  several  occasions  her  aunt,  after  whom 
she  had  been  named,  stood  at  the  foot  of  her  bed 
at  night  and  looked  at  her.  Once  the  apparition 
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spoke.  Referring  to  an  article  of  dress  belonging  to 

Mrs.  H - ,  she  said,  “  Are  these  the  gewgaws 

you  are  wearing?”  Once  Mrs.  H -  spoke  to 

the  apparition.  She  said,  “  Oh,  ma’am,  ma’am  ! 

what  are  you  doing  here  ?  ”  Mrs.  H - -  told  her 

trouble  to  one  of  her  servants,  who  was  a  Roman 

Catholic.  She  advised  Mrs.  H - to  give  her 

money  to  get  a  mass  said  for  the  soul  of  her  aunt. 

Mrs.  H - ,  though  not  a  Roman  Catholic,  gave 

her  the  money,  and  was  never  afterwards  visited 
by  the  ghost. 

406.  Mrs.  Crawford,  in  the  “  Metropolitan 
Magazine,”  in  1836,  tells  us  that  the  then  Lord 
Chedworth  was  a  man  who  suffered  deeply  from 
doubts  of  the  existence  of  the  soul  in  another 
world  ;  and  that  he  had  a  friend,  very  dear  to  him, 
as  sceptical  as  himself.  Whilst  one  morning  re¬ 
lating  to  his  niece,  Miss  Wright,  at  breakfast,  that 
his  friend  appeared  to  him  the  night  before,  exactly 
as  he  appeared  in  life,  and  told  him  he  died  that 
night  at  eight  o’clock,  and  that  there  was  another 
world,  and  a  righteous  God  who  judgeth  all ;  and 
whilst  Miss  Wright  was  ridiculing  the  idea  of  the 
apparition,  a  groom  rode  up  the  avenue,  bringing 
a  letter  announcing  the  fact  of  his  friend’s  sudden 
death,  at  the  time  stated  by  the  spirit.  Mrs. 
Crawford  adds:  “The  effect  it  had  upon  the  mind 
of  Lord  Chedworth  was  as  happy  as  it  was  per¬ 
manent  :  all  his  doubts  were  removed,  and  for 
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ever.” — Ho  witt’s  History  of  the  Supernatural,  vol.  ii. 
p.  22 t. 

407.  Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee  to 
meet  thee  at  thy  coming  :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for 
thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth;  it  hath 
raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the 
nations.  All  they  shall  speak  and  say  unto  thee, 
Art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we?  Art  thou  be¬ 
come  like  unto  us  ? — Isa.  xiv.  9,  10. 

408.  Two  girls  occupied  the  same  room  at  a 
farm-house  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  One  night  they 
both  heard  a  man’s  voice  crying  out  twice  in  a 
fearful  manner.  They  were  greatly  alarmed,  and 
kept  the  bed-clothes  over  their  heads  till  morning. 
In  that  room  a  man  had  hanged  himself. 


Spirits  at  Burying-places. 

409.  S.  Martin,  who  was  not  over  credulous, 
would  not  go  thither  [to  a  “chapel  and  an  altar” 
built  “over  the  tomb  of  a  pretended  martyr”]  to 
pray,  not  hearing  any  assured  account  of  the  relics. 
He  asked  the  eldest  of  the  clergy  what  they  knew 
of  them,  and  not  receiving  satisfaction,  he  went 
one  day  to  the  place  with  some  of  his  brethren, 
and  standing  over  the  tomb,  besought  God  to 
show  him  who  was  buried  there.  Then  turning  to 
the  left,  he  saw  near  him  a  pale  ghost  of  a  fierce 
aspect,  whom  he  commanded  to  speak.  The  ghost 
told  his  name,  and  it  appeared  that  he  had  been 
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a  robber  who  was  executed  for  his  crimes,  whom 
the  people  had  honoured  as  a  martyr. — Butler’s 
Lives  of  the  Saints ,  vol.  ii.  p.  847. 

410.  An  old  lady,  now  living  in  Edinburgh,  was, 

when  a  young  woman,  staying  in  a  house  in  one 
of  the  Scotch  towns.  Two  boys,  who  had  been 
sleeping  together  in  one  of  the  rooms  which 
opened  into  a  chapel,  said  in  the  morning,  that 
as  they  were  in  bed,  they  both  saw  a  lady  open 
the  window  of  their  room  and  walk  straight 
through  it  into  the  chapel.  Many  years  after  a 
skeleton  of  a  female  was  found  buried  under  that 
very  window.  _ 

411.  The  two  young  ladies,  daughters  of  the. pro¬ 
prietor,  Mons.  S - ,  were  accustomed  to  occupy 

together  a  very  large  chamber  [“in  a  large  man¬ 
sion  near  Payerne,  on  the  road  from  Lausaune  to 
Berne”],  their  beds  being  placed  at  either  end. 
On  a  certain  night  in  1861,  both  being  awake  and 
engaged  in  conversation,  the  room  also  being  very 
light  from  the  moon,  the  elder  sister  suddenly  be¬ 
held  a  figure  gliding  through  the  apartment.  It 
was  apparently  that  of  a  monk,  with  the  cowl 
thrown  back,  exposing  one  of  the  most  fearful  coun¬ 
tenances  imagination  can  conceive.  It  absolutely 
froze  the  girl’s  blood  with  horror.  She  lay  thus, 
with  her  lips  apart,  but  unable  to  utter  a  cry, 
while  her  gaze,  as  though  fascinated,  followed  the 
motions  of  the  terrible  visitor  as  he  seemed  to 
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stride  in  the  direction  of  her  sister’s  bed.  The 
latter  appearing  to  become  suddenly  conscious  of 
the  spectral  presence,  rose  on  her  elbow,  then,  utter¬ 
ing  a  loud  shriek,  threw  herself  back  and  gathered 
the  bed-clothes  over  her  head.  The  phantom 
seemed  to  spring  upon  the  bed,  and  in  that  act, 
the  spell  of  his  presence  being  broken,  the  elder 
sister  jumped  from  her  bed,  and  running  to  her 
companion,  clasped  her  in  her  arms,  sinking  on  her 
knees  by  the  bedside.  [After  remaining  “  in  this 

attitude  more  than  four  hours,”  Miss  S - said, 

“  Why  did  you  scream  ?”  “  Did  you  see  him  ?”  was 
the  rejoinder.  The  apartment  has  not  since  been 
occupied  by  the  family.]  — Spicer’s  Strange  Things , 
pp.  80,  81. 

412.  An  old  family  mansion  had  been  long  un¬ 
occupied.  A  member  of  the  family  to  which  it 
belonged  was  married,  went  to  the  continent  for  a 
year,  and  then  returned  to  England.  When  he  went 
to  live  in  the  old  house  he  was  disturbed  by  dread¬ 
ful  shrieking,  for  which  no  one  could  account.  An 
architect  was  sent  for.  He  discovered  that  one  of 
the  rooms  was  built  up.  When  it  was  opened  it 
was  found  in  this  state : — The  furniture  was  old 
and  ruined  by  age.  Old  jewellery  lay  about  the 
room.  On  the  bed  lay  a  woman  ;  sitting  on  the 
bed  was  a  man.  Both  had  been  shot.  No  one 
could  explain  the  mystery.  It  was  only  known 
that  a  very  long  time  before,  a  member  of  the 
family  had  left  the  house,  gone  to  the  continent, 
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and  never  been  heard  of  again.  After  the  room 
was  opened,  the  noises  were  heard  no  more. 

413.  We  read  in  a  letter  from  Pliny,  consul  of 
Sara,  that  there  was  a  house  in  Athens  haunted  by 
a  spirit,  which  dragged  chains  after  it.  Atheno- 
dorus  the  philosopher  hired  the  house,  determined 
to  lay  the  spirit.  At  the  approach  of  night  he 
ordered  a  bed  to  be  prepared,  and  having  received 
a  lamp,  his  pencil,  and  tablets,  he  sent  away  his 
slaves.  The  early  part  of  the  night  passed  in  the 
most  perfect  quiet,  but  at  length  the  sound  of 
chains  was  heard.  Instead  of  raising  his  eyes  and 
dropping  his  pencil,  he  continued  his  studies  more 
intensely.  The  noise  increased,  until  at  length  it 
sounded  at  his  very  door.  Athenodorus  looked  up 
and  beheld  the  spectre,  such  as  it  had  been  repre¬ 
sented.  It  stood  opposite  to  him,  making  signs 
with  its  finger.  He  begged  it  to  wait  awhile,  and 
turned  again  to  his  papers  ;  but  the  phantom,  again 
clanking  its  chains,  renewed  its  signals.  Atheno¬ 
dorus  arose,  and  taking  the  light,  followed  it. 
The  spectre  advanced  slowly,  as  if  hampered  with 
its  chains,  and  arrived  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
house,  where  it  suddenly  disappeared.  The  philo¬ 
sopher  marked  the  spot  with  grass  and  leaves.  On 
the  following  day  he  informed  the  magistrates  of 
the  event,  and  desired  that  the  place  should  be 
searched.  This  advice  was  followed,  and  the 
skeleton  of  a  man  in  chains  was  discovered.  The 
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bones  were  collected  and  publicly  burned,  and  the 
spirit  from  that  time  no  longer  haunted  the  house. 
— De  Boismont  On  Hallucinations ,  p.  66. 

414.  A  girl  dreamed  one  night  of  being  in  a 
large  castle,  in  the  courtyard  of  which  was  a 
large  stone,  such  as  tanks  are  covered  with, 
which  she  was  ordered  to  remove.  The  dream  was 
very  vivid,  and  made  a  deep  impression  upon  her. 

Some  years  after  she  became  governess  in  T - 

Castle,  where  she  recognised  the  stone  of  her 
former  dream.  She  was  very  anxious  to  have  it 
removed,  but  was  not  allowed  to  do  so,  although 
she  expressed  herself  willing  to  bear  the  expense, 
the  family  regarding  it,  I  suppose,  as  a  mere 
foolish  whim.  One  night,  when  quite  alone  in  the 
castle,  she  distinctly  heard  a  heavy  man’s  feet 
coming  downstairs,  step  by  step,  walk  along  the 
hall  towards  the  butler’s  pantry,  where  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  fall  down.  She  rushed  out  of  doors,  and 
awaited  the  return  of  some  of  the  family,  declaring 
she  would  never  be  left  there  alone  again.  On 
another  night,  two  young  children,  then  in  bed, 
cried  very  bitterly  for  help,  declaring  that  they  had 
seen  in'  the  room  a  lady  in  a  green  dress,  with 
pink  boots  on.  Some  alterations  were  afterwards 
made  in  the  hall,  when  a  large  quantity  of  human 
bones  were  discovered.  One  apartment  in  the 
castle  is  still  called  the  haunted  room,  and  used 
as  a  pigeon-loft. 
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Ministering  Spirits. 

415.  No  sooner  was  Captain  C -  converted, 

than  his  heart  went  out  after  his  five  unconverted 
brethren.  He  publicly  asked  prayers  for  them  at 
the  Plymouth  church  prayer-meeting,  and  backed 
the  request  up  by  an  earnest  and  faithful  letter  to 
three  of  them,  then  on  shore  at  the  East.  These 
three  were  soon  after  converted,  although  one  of 
them  has  since  told  me,  that  to  break  his  heart, 
the  Lord  had  first  to  break  his  leg. — Dr.  Prime’s 
Power  of  Prayer,  p.  19 1. 

416.  Then  he  [the  rich  man]  said,  I  pray  thee 
therefore,  father,  that  thou  wouldest  send  him  to 
my  father’s  house  :  for  I  have  five  brethren;  that  he 
may  testify  unto  them,  lest  they  also  come  into 
this  place  of  torment. — St.  Luke  xvi.  27,  28. 


417.  I  [Major-General  Burn,  in  a  dream]  con¬ 
tinued  to  strive  and  squeeze  with  more  violence 
than  ever,  till  at  last  I  got  safely  through.  .  As 
soon  as  I  stood  upon  my  feet  on  the  inside,  an  in¬ 
visible  hand  clothed  me  in  a  long  white  robe  ;  and 
as  I  turned  round  to  view  the  place,  I  saw  a  goodly 
company  of  saints  (among  whom  was  my  brother) 
all  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  partaking  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  I  sat  down  in  the  midst  of  them, 
and  the  bread  and  wine  being  administered  to  me, 
I  felt  such  seraphic  joy,  such  celestial  ecstasy,  as 
no  mortal  can  express.  I  heard  a  voice  call  me 
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three  times  by  name,  saying  I  was  wanted  at 
home.  My  joy  was  so  great  and  overcoming,  that 
it  soon  broke  asunder  the  silken  bands  of  sleep,  and 
made  me  start  up  in  my  bed,,  singing  the  high 
praises  of  God. — Dr.  Leifchild’s  Remarkable 
Facts,  pp.  73,  74. 

418.  “  W - died  at  11  p.m.,  28th  Nov.,  186 — . 

On  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  Miss  - ,  my 

brother,  and  I,  agreed  to  keep  it  by  the  use  of  a 
short  service  of  prayer  at  the  hour  of  his  decease, 
followed  by  an  office  for  Spiritual  Communion. 

Miss - was  at  home,  my  brother  in  the  north 

of  Ireland,  and  I  in  my  own  room.  I  said  the  first 
part  of  the  service,  and  then  rested  until  twelve  on 
my  bed,  without  undressing,  and  awoke  thoroughly 
refreshed  when  the  clock  struck.  Although  not 
yet  christened,  I  was  intending  to  join  the  Church, 
and  therefore  ventured  to  use  the  second  part  of 
our  service.  I  had  been  present  about  three  times  at 
Holy  Communion  in  a  small  brick  mission  church. 
I  had  not  proceeded  far  before  I  appeared  to  be 
in  a  large  Gothic  stone  church,  and  was  kneeling 
at  the  south  end  of  a  brazen  communion  rail. 
My  brother  was  on  my  right,  against  the  wall ; 

on  my  left  was  W -  himself,  transparent,  but 

perfectly  lifelike  ;  beside  him  Miss  - ,  darker, 

but  no  less  plain  ;  beyond  her  a  lady  whom  I  took 
for  her  mother,  who  had  been  dead  ten  years,  and 
whom,  although  I  had  never  seen,  answered  to  all 
descriptions  I  have  heard  before  or  since ;  then  an 
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aunt  of  my  own,  lately  dead ;  a  brother  of  mine, 
who  had  been  dead  four  years,  and  who  was  not  a 
churchman  ;  behind  him  my  grandparents,  also 
not  church  people,  and  others  I  had  known.  As  I 
proceeded  with  my  prayers,  the  vision  grew  more 
and  more  distinct.  I  ventured  to  glance  round,  and 
beheld  lofty  stone  arches,  and  the  whole  of  a  vast 
church  thick  with  kneeling  worshippers.  I  noticed 

that  Miss -  and  my  brother  were  the  only 

persons  still  living,  and  that  they  were  darker  and 
more  substantial  in  appearance.  As  I  proceeded 
with  the  “  Act  of  Spiritual  Communion,”  a  figure, 
such  as  that  of  our  Saviour  is  usually  represented, 
vested  in  eucharistic  robes,  came  slowly  down 
inside  the  rail  from  the  north  side,  staying  at  each 
kneeler,  and  whispering  the  words  of  administration 
to  each.  When  he  came  to  me  there  was  a  silence, 
not  of  reproof,  but  of  solemnity.  He  vanished, 
after  standing  before  my  brother,  and  the  vision 
gradually  faded  as  I  finished  my  prayers.  I  waited 
until  it  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  then,  as  the 
clock  struck  two,  got  into  bed  ;  yet  I  had  scarcely 
seen  the  last  of  it,  when,  having  to  be  at  the  works 
early  next  morning,  I  put  out  my  light  and  fell 
asleep.  I  am  confident  that  I  was  perfectly  wide 
awake  during  the  whole  time,  and  had  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  I  had  been  so  next  morning.  With¬ 
in  the  next  day  or  two  I  described  the  vision  to 
three  of  my  friends. 
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419.  With  a  tear  in  his  eye,  he  [a  Welsh  guide] 
told  us  a  pathetic  story  of  two  young  pedes¬ 
trians  who  were  benighted  among  the  mountains 
on  their  ascent  from  Beddgelert.  They  had  parted 
company  in  the  gloom  of  the  evening,  and  each 
was  alone  in  a  desert.  On  a  sudden,  the  voice 
of  one  of  them  was  distinctly  heard  by  the  other, 
in  the  direction  of  the  gorge  which  bounds  the 
pass  of  Llanberis,  as  if  encouraging  him  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  The  wanderer  followed  its  sound,  and  at 
length  escaped  from  this  labyrinth  of  rocks,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Capel  Curig.  In  the  morning 
his  friend’s  body  was  found  lying  far  behind  the 
spot  where  the  phantom  voice  was  first  heard,  and 
away  from  the  course  of  their  route.  —  Dendy’s 
Philosophy  of  Mystery ,  p.  31. 

420.  Very  soon  after  my  sister  became  a  widow, 
her  husband  appeared  to  her  in  a  dream,  in  a 
wonderfully  real  way,  calling  her  by  name  re¬ 
peatedly,  and  telling  her  how  deeply  he  had  felt 
their  separation;  and  how,  towards  the  close  of 
life  more  especially,  he  had  realised  that  they 
were  one  in  heart  and  affection ;  adding,  with  an 
assurance  which  has  ever  since  given  her  comfort, 
“I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  an  Omnipo¬ 
tent  Providence  watches  over. you.” 


421.  I  found  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  divested  of  all  attachments  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  certified 
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whether  the  doctrines  preached  by  the  Methodists 
were  agreeable  to  the  oracles  of  God.  I  saw  in  a 
dream  a  holy  angel  [he  had  prayed  for  an  angel’s 
help] ,  clothed  in  shining  raiment,  surrounded  with 
a  blaze  of  light,  descend  into  my  room.  He  ap¬ 
proached  me  and  said,  “  John  Morris,  I  give  you 
a  token,  that  when  you  awake  you  may  be  satisfied 
that  the  Methodists  are  God’s  people,  whom  I 
charge  you  to  join,  and  never  to  leave  while  they 
continue  to  preach  the  truth.”  The  token  which 
the  angel  gave  of  his  visitation  was  by  pressing 
the  tip  of  his  finger  thence  upon  my  naked  heart, 
which  caused  exquisite  pain  and  instantly  awoke 
me.  Immediately  I  felt  in  my  bosom,  and  found 
the  book  (the  angel  had,  he  said,  put  a  book  upon 
my  breast),  which  was  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments  bound  up  for  the  pocket,  and  which  belonged 
to  the  room  where  I  lay.  The  young  man  who 
slept  with  me  was  equally  astonished  with  myself, 
because  we  were  both  certain  that  the  book  lay 
upon  a  box  at  some  distance  from  the  bed  when 
we  retired  to  rest.  The  pain  in  my  breast  con¬ 
tinued  only  two  or  three  days,  but  the  mark  re¬ 
mained  visible  some  months.  When  I  afterwards 
showed  it  to  the  person  who  brought  me  among 
the  Methodists,  and  related  all  the  circumstances, 
he  was  so  astonished  at  the  sight  that  he  almost 
fainted. — Tregortha’s  News ,  pp.  350,  351. 

422.  A  working  man  had  a  vision  one  night.  He 
saw  his  father  and  mother,  who  had  died  some  years 
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before.  They  stood  before  him  :  an  angel  stood 
between  them,  and  a  serpent  was  near  the  angel’s 
feet.  He  felt  a  sting  in  his  breast ;  the  serpent 
stung  him,  as  he  thought.  The  pain  made  him 
start  up  and  leap  out  of  bed.  Presently  he  went 
into  bed  again ;  the  pain  had  not  yet  left  him. 
The  figures  then  vanished  away.  His  wife  saw 
nothing.  He  was  at  the"  time  a  sober,  industrious 
man.  About  a  year  after  the  vision  he  became  a 
drunkard.  He  has  kept  his  family  in  poverty  and 
misery  ever  since.  A  clergyman  visited  him  one 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  spring  of  1873.  Talking 
of  his  sins,  he  told  the  story.  He  said  he  had 
often  told  it  before,  but  none  seemed  able  to  ex¬ 
plain  it.  Every  one  said,  “It’s  a  vision;”  and 
that  was  all  they  could  say  of  it. 


Children  and  their  Angels. 

423.  I  know  a  dear,  interesting  little  girl.  Her 
mother  died  in  giving  her  birth.  When  she  was 
five  years  old,  this  child  was  sent  to  visit  a  friend 
who  possessed  a  portrait  of  the  departed  mother. 
The  child  at  once  identified  the  likeness,  and  ex¬ 
claimed,  “  Oh,  that  is  mamma  !  She  comes  to  me 
in  the  night;  and  I  know  why  she  walks  so  softly 
—  because  she’s  dead!”  —  Crosland’s  Essay  on 
Apparitions,  p.  46. 

424.  Miss  -  never  knew  her  mother.  She 

was  brought  up  by  a  near  relation.  One  day, 
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when  she  was  about  three  years  old,  she  was  heard 
talking  to  some  one.  Her  guardian,  who  was  in  an 
adjoining  room,  went  to  the  child,  who  said  to  her, 
“  It  was  not  you  I  was  talking  to,  it  was  my 
mamma  that  came  to  me.” 

425.  When  conversing  with  my  wife’s  family  on 
the  subject  of  her  death,  one  of  them,  her  brother, 
exclaimed,  “Oh,  but  did  you  hear  what  happened 
at  your  house  in  the  country  ?  ”  “  No  ;  what  was 
it  ?  ”  “  The  strangest  thing  in  the  world — sure, 

Rosetta  appeared  to  your  children,  the  night  she 
was  buried.”  “Nonsense,”  I  said,  “that  is  too 
ridiculous;  they  must  have  been  dreaming,  as  I 
was  when  I  was  in  the  coach,  and  thought  she 
wakened  me.”  “  It  is  perfectly  true,”  he  replied, 
and  then  he  told  me  what  I  tell  you.  Three 
children,  one  five,  another  three,  and  the  third 
not  quite  two  years  old,  were  put  to  bed  in  their 
nursery  at  the  usual  hour.  They  were  all  asleep, 
when,  about  ten  o’clock,*  on  the  night  of  the  day 
when  their  mother  died,  and  before  any  person  in 
the  house  had  been  informed  of  her  death,  the 
children  all  suddenly  awoke,  screaming  under  the 
influence  of  fright,  the  two  elder  exclaiming, 
“  There’s  mamma  !  there’s  mamma  !  ” — Conside¬ 
rations  on  the  Human  Mind,  by  Richard  Grattan, 
M.D.,  pp.  103,  104. 


426.  A  widower,  with  his  two  children,  was  on 
*  Compare  No.  365. 
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a  visit  at  the  house  of  a  friend.  The  children  were 
playing  about  (for  it  was  an  old-fashioned  place) 
in  its  rambling  passages,  their  father  being  igno¬ 
rant  that  one  of  them  opened  on  a  deep  and 
uncovered  well ;  when,  according  to  their  own 
account,  they  were  met  by  the  figure  of  their  de¬ 
ceased  mother,  who  made  them  return. —  Dr. 
Neale’s  Unseen  World ,  p.  171. 

427.  Mrs.  A - ’s  mother  died  in  giving  her 

birth  :  the  child  was  illegitimate.  When  quite  a 
little  girl,  not  more  than  four  or  five  years  .old, 
no  one  liked  to  sleep  in  the  room  with  her.  She 
had  to  sleep  in  a  room  by  herself,  because  she 
spoke  so  much  of  what  she  saw  in  the  night.  A 
usual  remark  made  by  the  child  in  the  morning 
was  something  like  this :  “  Sarah  Ann,  you  came 
to  my  room  again  last  night,  and  your  feet  never 
touched  the  ground.”  She  then  thought  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  household  had  visited  her :  she  now 
thinks  it  was  her  mother  that  watched  over 
her. 


428.  Two  of  our  children  also  saw  and  remarked 
this  figure.  The  son,  a  boy  of  about  six  years  of 
age,  saw  it  soaring  up  the  wall,  on  the  ceiling, 
and  walking  about ;  and  an  infant  in  its  mother’s 
arms  laughed  at,  and  tried  to  seize  the  childlike 
form. — Stilling’s  Theory  of  Pneumatology ,  p.  301. 

429.  Mrs.  R- - Highgate  Street,  Birming¬ 

ham,  was  one  night  in  great  trouble  on  account 
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of  her  husband’s  cruelty.  Her  husband  was  in 
the  room :  she  felt  very  ill,  and  was  sitting  up  in 
the  bed.  She  saw  her  infant,  that  had  died  a  few 
weeks  before.  She  recognised  his  features  and  his 
dress,  but  noticed  that  his  feet  were  bare,  and 
that  he  had  a  crown  upon  his  head.  He  was 
floating  in  the  air,  about  midway  between  the 
floor  and  the  ceiling.  She  saw  him  for  a  minute 
or  more,  and  stretched  out  her  hands  to  try  to  go 
to  him.  When  she  told  this  story  to  a  priest,  he 
asked  her  if  she  was  not  thinking  of  her  child  be¬ 
fore  she  saw  him.  Her  answer  was,  “No,  not  a 
little  bit.” 


430.  Cecilia — that  is  Mrs.  L - ’s  name — had 

been  sitting  up  one  evening  a  little  later  than  usual, 
and,  child  like,  had  lain  down  on  the  parlour  sofa, 
and  dropped  to  sleep.  Awaking  after  a  time,  she 
supposed  it  must  be  late,  for  the  fire  had  burned 
low,  and  the  room  was  vacant.  As  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  rise,  she  suddenly  became  aware  that 
the  figure  of  Mrs.  Marshall,  robed  in  white,  was 
bending  over  her.  [Mrs.  Marshall  was  a  lady  “  in 
the  last  stage  of  hopeless  decline,”  to  whom  Cecilia’s 
mother  “  had  offered  a  temporary  home.”]  “  Oh, 
Mrs.  Marshall,”  she  exclaimed,  “  why  did  you 
come  down  for  me  ?  You  will  be  sure  to  take 
cold.”  The  figure  smiled,  made  no  reply,  but, 
moving  towards  the  door,  signed  to  Cecilia  to 
follow.  She  did  so  in  considerable  trepidation, 
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which  was  increased  when  she  perceived  what 
she  still  believed  to  be  the  lady  herself  pass  up 
the  stairs  backward,  with  a  slow,  gliding  motion, 
to  the  door  of  her  bedroom.  The  child  followed, 
and  as  she  reached  the  landing  of  the  stairs,  she 
saw  the  figure,  without  turning  the  lock  or  open¬ 
ing  the  door,  pass,  as  it  were,  through  the  material 
substance  into  the  room,  and  thus  disappear  from 
her  sight.  Her  screams  brought  her  mother, 
who,  coming  out  of  Mrs.  Marshall’s  room,  asked 
her  what  was  the  matter.  “  Oh,  mamma, 
mamma !  ”  exclaimed  the  terrified  child,  “  was 
that  a  ghost  ?  ”  The  mother  chid  her  at  first, 
for  nursing  silly  fancies ;  but  when  Cecilia  re¬ 
lated  to  her  circumstantially  what  she  had  wit¬ 
nessed,  Mrs.  F -  shuddered.  Well  she  might ! 

Not  half  an  hour  before  she  had  assisted  at  the 
death-bed  of  Mrs.  Marshall ! — Owen’s  Debatable 
Land ,  pp.  218,  219. 

431.  Miss  -  was  unwell,  and  went,  under 

medical  advice,  to  take  some  baths  at  a  place 
near  Carmarthen.  During  or  after  one  of  the 
baths  she  had  a  fit.  Always  after  this  she  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  fits,  and  had  a  servant  in  constant  attend¬ 
ance  on  her.  One  day  she  was  in  her  bedroom,  her 
niece  and  her  servant  with  her.  A  very  violent  fit 
came  on.  Her  niece  went  downstairs  to  get  some¬ 
thing  that  was  necessary  to  relieve  her.  A  white 
figure  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs.  She  passed 
it,  and  went  to  get  what  she  wanted.  When 
16 
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she  was  about  to  ascend  the  stairs,  the  figure 
was  still  there.  She  would  again  have  passed 
it,  but  it  went  on  before  her  up  the  stairs  and 
into  the  sick  room,  and  sat  down  on  a  chair  in 
the  window  near  the  bed.  To  make  sure  that  she 
was  not  deceived,  she  asked  the  servant  if  she  saw 
anything,  and  the  servant  accurately  described  the 
apparition,  its  position,  &c.  The  apparition  looked 
at  the  invalid,  and  the  niece  and  servant  watched 
it.  When  the  fit  subsided,  it  departed. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

^Ije  HDeparteti  defiling;  ^formation* 

THEIR  OWN  STATE  —  THEY  LOVE  US  STILL  — 
SPIRITUAL  COUNSEL — WORLDLY  THINGS. 

Their  Own  State. 

432.  After  they  [John  and  Cornelius  de  Wit] 
were  murdered,  the  widow  of  Cornelius  de  Wit 
seemed  to  have  a  firm  belief  that  they  were  entered 
into  everlasting  glory.  For  though  for  some  time 
after  their  death  she  was  under  a  great  concern, 
considering  how  on  a  sudden,  and  at  unawares,  they 
were  hurried  out  of  this  life,  yet  at  length,  early  in 
the  morning,  either  in  a  dream  or  in  a  vision,  she 
beheld  them  both  in  a  cloud  in  a  glorious  form, 
with  hands  lifted  up,  and  clothed  with  pure  white 
raiment.  By  this  sight  all  her  former  solicitude 
and  fear  was  taken  from  her,  and  she  was  fully 
satisfied  concerning  their  eternal  well-being.  I 
16  * 
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have  this  relation  from  several  credible  persons, 
who  said  they  had  it  from  her  own  mouth,  and 
they  all  agreed  in  the  material  circumstances. — 
Sewel’s  History  of  the  Quakers ,  p.  494. 

433.  Mr.  K - was  dying.  His  wife  and  family 

were  watching  by  his  side.  Mrs.  K - received 

the  account  of  the  death  of  her  brother,  Bishop 
Vidal,  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone.  He  died  in  Africa, 
in  the  year  185 — .  Mrs.  K - did  not  wish  to  dis¬ 

turb  the  dying  moments  of  her  husband  by  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  subject.  They  continued  their  silent 
watch,  when  the  dying  man  suddenly  exclaimed, 
“  Owen  [Bishop  VidalJ  is  in  heaven  ;  I  have  seen 
him  there  ;  ”  and  expired. 


434.  S.  Teresa,  in  one  of  her  ecstasies,  had  the 
happiness  of  seeing  both  her  parents  in  bliss,  en¬ 
joying  the  vision  of  God. — Life  of  S.  Teresa,  p.  2. 

435.  So  I  asked  the  angel,  and  said,  Sir,  what 
are  these  ?  He  answered  and  said  unto  me,  These 
be  they  that  have  put  off  the  mortal  clothing, 
and  put  on  the  immortal,  and  have  confessed  the 
name  of  God  :  now  are  they  crowned,  and  receive 
palms. — 1  Esdras  ii.  44,  45. 


436.  She  was  often  requested  by  deceased  in¬ 
dividuals,  even  by  those  whom  she  did  not  know, 
to  pray  for  them.  She  did  so  fervently,  and  not 
unfrequently  saw  those  persons  afterwards  appear 
with  a  friendly  countenance,  as  if  to  thank  her. — 
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Quotation  in  Stilling’s  Theory  of  Pneumatology , 

p.  149. 

437.  Mr. - used  to  hold  a  pencil  carelessly 

in  his  hand,  in  a  position  which  rendered  it  im¬ 
possible  for  him  to  guide  it.  Words  and  sentences 
were  written  however,  and  very  frequently  a  re¬ 
quest  for  prayer  was  made  in  the  sentence  written. 
On  one  occasion  the  request  for  prayer  was  re¬ 
peated  frequently.  Nothing  else  was  written,  so 

Mr. - at  last  yielded,  and  offered  up  a  short 

prayer  for  the  unknown  writer.  At  once  the 
pencil  went  on  to  write  of  other  things,  the  first 
petition  having  been  granted. 


438.  It  is  also  well  known  that  on  the  wildest 
heights  and  headlands  of  Madeira,  at  night,  but 
specially  on  stormy  nights,  lights  are  seen  to 
glance  up  and  down  the  most  inaccessible  pre¬ 
cipices,  where  the  foot  of  man  never  has  been,  nor 
ever,  till  the  general  doom,  will  be  ;  leaping  from 
crag  to  crag  over  intervening  ravines  and  chines, 
sometimes  almost  mingling  with  the  sea  rocks, 
sometimes  shooting  up  to  the  very  brow  of  the  cliff. 
The  fishermen  believe  them  to  be  tormented  souls, 
thus  working  out  part  of  their  punishment, 
and  testify  great  horror  at  the  apparition. — Dr. 
Neale’s  Unseen  World ,  pp.  28,  29. 

439.  Mr. - was  a  “writing  medium.”  He 

held  his  pencil  carelessly  in  his  hand.  Words 
were  written  one  day  which  described  a  woman 
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who  for  her  sins  was  obliged  to  stay  on  Douglas 
Head,  Isle  of  Man.  She  had  lived  in  Peel  many 
years  before.  When  questioned,  she  could  not  tell 
who  was,  at  the  time  she  died,  on  the  throne  of 
England,  or  who  was  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Finally  she  mentioned  the  name  of  the  Vicar  of 

Peel.  Mr. - got  access  to  some  old  records,  in 

which  he  found  that  about  the  time  indicated  there 
was  a  vicar  of  Peel  who  bore  the  name  given  in 
the  wTriting. _ 

440.  The  sister  of  Mrs.  A - (whom  we  have 

mentioned  as  possessing  the  faculty  of  ghost- 
seeing)  having  once  slept  in  this  house,  dreamed 
that  a  tall  dark  form  stood  before  her,  and  that 

she  had  felt  herself  impelled  to  cry,  “  R - sch  ! 

Away  from  me !  ”  whereupon  she  awoke,  but  saw 

nothing.  On  relating  this  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  R - 

in  the  morning,  he  referred  to  the  church-register, 
where  he  found  that  a  person  of  that  name  had 
actually  inhabited  the  house  about  sixty  years  be¬ 
fore — a  circumstance  quite  unknown  both  to  him 

and  Mrs.  A - ’s  sister.  —  Kerner’s  Seeress  of 

Prevost,”  p.  292. 

441.  The  following  story  comes  from  Shropshire. 
“  Some  years  ago  a  female  servant  hung  herself 
in  a  passage  at  this  house,  and  was  discovered  by 
her  mistress.  Since  that  time  the  various  inmates 
of  the  house  have  heard  many  mysterious  noises, 
such  as  knocking  at  their  bedroom  doors,  footsteps 
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in  the  passages  ;  once  or  twice  as  of  a  heavy  body 
falling,  and  very  often  a  voice  calling  ‘Ann’ 
(the  name  of  the  suicide).  These  noises  always 
occur  at  night,  generally  after  they  have  retired, 
and  have  never  yet  been  accounted  for.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  seen.” 

442.  They  also  went  down  into  hell  with  him, 
unto  them  that  be  slain  with  the  sword  ;  and 
they  that  were  his  arm,  that  dwelt  under  his 
shadow  in  the  midst  of  the  heathen.  .  .  .  This  is 
Pharaoh,  and  all  his  multitude,  saith  the  Lord 
God. — j Ezek.  xxxi.  17,  18. 


They  Love  us  Still. 

443.  “  I  had  just  laid  down  on  my  bed.  I  was 
not  asleep,  nor  sleepy.  My  candle  burned  by  my 
side,  when,  who  should  walk  in  but  your  mother  ! 
She  was  dressed  in  everyday  clothing.  She  walked 
past  me,  went  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  putting 
both  of  her  hands  on  top  of  the  footboard,  stood 
and  looked  me  in  the  eyes  for  a  considerable  time. 
She  spoke  not.  I  wished  to  do  so,  but  was  not 
able.  She  looked  as  natural  as  when  in  health. 
I  was  fully  aware  it  washer  apparition,  and  feeling 
that  I  should  never  see  her  again,  I  looked  at 
every  part  of  her  body  with  a  last  and  greedy  look. 
I  wished  her  to  stay  long;  would  have  spoken, 
yea,  leaped  into  her  arms,  but  could  not  stir.  That 
look,  that  long  long  look  she  gave  me  then,  I 
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never  can -forget.  It  was  all  love — the  same  fond 
look  she  had  so  often  cast  upon  me,  making  me 
the  happiest  of  men ;  yet  there  was  something  in 
that  look  which  said,  4  Why  do  you  thus  grieve 
for  me  ?  ’  She  did  not  vanish  from  sight,  but  let 
go  her  hold  of  the  footboard,  and  walked  out  as 
she  came  in.  I  was  not  flurried  or  troubled  in 
mind  at  what  had  taken  place  more  than  I  am  at 
this  moment,  but  turned  my  head  on  my  big 
pillow,  that  I  might  see  her  back  as  she  went  out 
at  the  door,  and  which  I  saw  distinctly  as  I  had 
ever  seen  it.  In  a  few  minutes  your  eldest  sister, 
Mary  Ann,  came  springing  into  my  bedroom  from 
her  own,  where  you  all  slept,  and  leaping  into  my 
bed,  and  reaching  over  me,  said,  ‘Father,  where 
is  mother  ?  *  ‘  Why  do  you  ask  that,  my  child  ?  ’ 

I  said  :  ‘  You  know  mother  is  dead.’  ‘  But  she  has 
come  home  again,’  she  replied.  ‘  What  makes 
you  say  so,  dear  ?  ’  ‘  Because,  father,  she  has 

just  walked  out  of  your  bedroom.’  ‘You  dreamed 
so,  dear.’  ‘  No,  father,  I  saw  her.  She  had  on 
her  own  clothes  again,  and  she  went  to  all  our  beds 
and  kissed  us  all;  and  I  know  she  has  come  home 
again.  Where  is  she,  father?’  The  child  wept, 
and  would  not  be  persuaded  but  that  her  mother 
was  somewhere  in  the  house  ;  and  it  was  no  small 
task  to  pacify  her  and  get  her  to  rest  again.  She 
could  talk  about  nothing  in  the  morning,  but  that 
mother  had  been  home  and  kissed  them,  and  wish 
she  would  come  again  and  stay.  I  asked  her 
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what  dress  mother  had  on,  and  it  was  the  same 
in  which  I  had  seen  her.” — Spiritual  Magazine, 
Dec.,  1872,  pp.  570,  571. 

444.  Mr.  A - ,  brother  of  Mrs.  B - ’s  mother, 

was  his  mother’s  favourite  son  and  Mrs.  B - ’s 

mother’s  favourite  brother.  One  night  Mrs.  B - - 

saw  her  mother  and  grandmother  in  a  dream, 
looking  very  happy.  She  was  crying  herself,  and  in 
sore  trouble.  Several  times  during  the  night,  this 
dream  was  repeated.  She  asked  them  why  they 
were  so  happy,  while  she  was  so  wretched.  They 
said,  “  It  is  sad  for  you,  hut  think  how  happy  for  him 
and  for  us.”  At  five  o’clock,  after  a  night  full  of 

this,  they  were  gone,  and  Mrs.  B - seemed  to  see 

the  room  all  hung  with  black,  and  every  one  round 
in  sorrow.  She  wakened  her  husband  once,  but 
he  made  nothing  of  it.  In  the  morning  they  heard 

that  at  five  o’clock  Mrs.  B - ’s  brother  had  died 

in  a  fit,  having  been  in  good  health  the  night 
before. 

445.  Miss  K -  writes  : — “  In  the  summer  of 

1867  I  dreamed  of  my  dear  mother.  Suddenly  I 
awoke,  and  distinctly  felt  a  light  breeze  pass  over 
my  face,  and  on  opening  my  eyes  I  thought,  and 
still  think,  I  saw  a  faint  light  disappear.  Almost 
immediately  I  rose  and  struck  a  light,  and  looked 
round  my  little  room.  The  door  was  locked ; 
the  window  was  shut ;  not  a  breath  of  wind  was 
stirring. 

446.  Mrs.  S -  writes  to  a  friend  : — “  I  also 
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promised  you  the  account  of  some  strange  things 
that  happened  in  my  own  family:  one  a  dream,  or 
vision,  that  one  of  my  aunts  had  about  five  weeks 
after  the  death  of  grandfather.  She  was  in  bed, 
and  thought  she  heard  some  one  come  upstairs 
and  open  her  door.  She  looked,  and  saw  her 
father.  He  said,  ‘  Mary,  where  is  Ann?’  She 
answered,  ‘In  bed,  father:  shall  I  call  her  ?’ 
He  answered,  ‘  No,  don’t  disturb  her ;  but  tell  her 
from  me  not  to  fret  about  me,  for  I  am  very  happy. 
But  we  dead  know  what  the  living  are  doing,  and 
I  am  come  to  let  her  know  there  will  two  children 
die.’  The  next  morning  aunt  told  mother.  She 
was  sadly  distressed,  and  said,  ‘  Oh,  Mary,  some¬ 
thing  will  happen  to  two  of  my  children.’  Aunt 
said,  ‘What  nonsense!  they  are  all  well.’  Mother 
answered,  ‘I  am  sure  something  will  happen,  for 
father  has  no  other  children  belonging  to  him. 
The  next  day  a  little  girl,  six  years  old,  was 
brought  home  from  school  poorly,  and  by  that 
day  week,  both  she  and  a  baby,  thirteen  weeks 
old,  were  dead  in  the  house.” 

447.  A  poor  woman  kept  a  little  shop  at  B - , 

in  Staffordshire.  Her  husband  was  a  traveller,  who 
came  home  once  a  week.  One  night  she  felt  two 
cold  hands  on  her  face.  She  looked  up  and  saw  her 
husbapd.  He  told  her  not  to  fear,  and  that  it  was 
her  husband.  She  went  in  the  morning  to  an  office 
in  the  town,  to  ask  if  any  news  of  her  husband  had 
come.  Not  long  after,  she  heard  that  he  had  been 
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drowned  about  the  time  he  appeared  to  her.  He 
was  crossing  a  canal  at  one  of  the  locks,  missed 
his  footing,  and  fell  in. 

448.  Alice  Parker,  only  child  of  a  working  man 
who  lived  at  the  time  in  Angelina  Street,  Birming¬ 
ham,  died  when  she  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  months 
old.  Not  long  after,  another  girl  was  born,  and  they 
gave  her  the  name  of  Alice.  Mrs.  Parker  had  a 
dream  one  night.  Her  departed  child  seemed  to 
come  into  the  house,  saying,  “  What  are  you  going 
to  call  the  baby  now?”  Mrs.  Parker  said  she 
thought  she  would  now  call  her  Florry,  as  the 
first  Alice  had  come  back.  Alice  on  hearing  this 
said  she  could  now  be  happy  ;  but,  before  she  went 
away,  added,  “When  you  call  Alice,  you  are  call¬ 
ing  the  dead.”  Mrs.  Parker,  when  questioned,  said 
that  she  had  not  been  thinking  of  her  child  before 
the  dream,  and  that,  even  if  she  had,  she  could  not 
have  thought  of  such  a  dream. 


Spiritual  Counsel. 

449.  I  [Mrs.  Rebecca  Scudamore]  had  someyears 
before  been  intimate  at  the  house  of  a  physician, 
a  serious  man,  long  since  deceased  [Dr.  Ran¬ 
dolph,  late  of  Bristol] ,  where  I  remembered  seeing 
one  piece  of  Mr.  Law’s  latter  writings,  and  of 
hearing  the  doctor  remark  that  Mr.  Law  was  once 
a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  but  that  now  he  had 
become  a  fallen  star.  These  words  came  fresh 
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into  my  mind,  together  with  a  query,  and  many 
doubts  whether  I  might  with  safety  read  these 
books.  In  this  situation  I  dreamed  one  night 
that  the  doctor  conversed  with  me,  and  said, 
“  You  need  not  fear  to  read  those  writings,  for 
they  contain  the  truth ;  and  I  myself  now  see 
things  very  differently.  —  Arminian  Magazine , 
April,  1793,  pp.  216,  217. 

450.  This  lady  married  a  Quaker,  but  after  a 
time  they  were  both  converted,  and  entered  the 
Church  of  England.  As  they  are  both  living, 
I  must  not  say  more  than  to  express  an  earnest 
wish  that  God  would  add  unto  His  Church  many 
such  burning  and  shining  lights,  witnessing  to 
the  truth  by  their  love  of  His  ordinances,  and 
daily  walk  and  conversation.  At  the  time  when 
she  was  thinking  of  joining,  and  her  mind  was 
much  perplexed  and  agitated,  she  had  a  dream, 
which  so  impressed  her  that  she  hesitated  no 
longer.  I  give  it  in  her  own  words  as  nearly 
as  possible.  “  I  saw  in  my  dream  quite  plainly 
the  church  in  which  we  were  afterwards  received. 
My  father  was  sitting  in  the  porch;  he  looked 
just  as  he  did  when  alive.  I  passed  by  him  and 
went  in,  when  a  Quaker  met  me  (the  very  one  who 
had  so  much  opposed  our  joining).  He  tried  to 
push  me  out,  but  my  father  [who  was  a  Church¬ 
man]  took  hold  of  me,  and  with  his  greater  strength 
dragged  me  in. 

451.  Mr.  L- 


was  a  member  of  the  Church 
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of  England :  his  wife  was  a  Dissenter.  Before 

Mr.  L - died  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be  buried 

at  B - parish  church.  Mrs.  L -  buried  him 

at  a  dissenting  chapel.  Mr.  L - ’s  apparition, 

as  was  thought,  disturbed  Mrs.  L - .  Doors 

were  opened  and  shut  without  visible  hands.  Mrs. 

L - was  chiefly  disturbed  at  her  prayers.  Some 

alterations  being  made  in  the  burying -ground 
where  Mr.  L - ’s  body  was  laid,  gave  the  oppor¬ 

tunity  of  removal  to  the  parish  church.  When 
this  was  done,  all  disturbances  came  to  an  end. 


452.  He  was  called  to  the  study  of  theology  by 
a  vision,  which  has  become,  perhaps,  the  most  well- 
known  incident  in  his  life.  He  was  engaged  in 
a  course  of  mathematics,  and  dreamed  that  his 
mother  appeared  and  asked,  pointing  to  the  dia¬ 
grams  which  lay  before  him,  “  Son,  what  figures 
be  these  thou  art  so  intent  on  ?  Henceforth  quit 
them,  and  give  thyself  to  such  as  these,”  drawing 
in  his  right  hand  three  circles,  which  she  marked 
with  the  names  of  the  persons  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity. — Newman’s  Lives:  St.  Edmund ,  pp.  15, 16. 

453.  Then  answered  Amos,  and  said  to  Amaziah, 
I  was  no  prophet,  neither  was  I  a  prophet’s  son  • 
hut  I  was  an  herdman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore 
fruit  :  and  the  Lord  took  me  as  I  followed  the 
flock,  and  the  Lord  said  unto  me,  Go,  prophesy 
unto  my  people  Israel. — Amos  vii.  14,  15. 
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Worldly  Things. 

454.  Chambers,  in  his  “  Domestic  Annals  of 
Scotland,”  gives  an  account  of  one  Elizabeth 
Dunlop,  who  was  tried  for  witchcraft.  “  Her 
only  offence  was  giving  information,  as  from  a 
supernatural  source,  regarding  articles  which  had 
been  stolen,  and  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  ‘  She 
herself  had  nae  kind  of  art  nor  science  sae  to 
do ;  she  obtained  her  information,  when  she  re¬ 
quired  it,  from  ane  Tom  Reid,  wha  died  at 
Pinkie,’  —  that  is,  at  the  battle  fought  there 
twenty -nine  years  before.”  —  Brevior’s  Two 
Worlds ,  p.  104. 

455.  A  school-girl  at  B - ,  who  was  under  the 

instruction  of  Mr.  A - ,  organist  of  St.  G - ’s 

Church,  did  her  musical  exercises  with  extra¬ 
ordinary  correctness.  She  explained  that  a  spirit 
came  to  her  and  solved  all  the  difficulties.  She 

said  he  described  himself  as  having  lived  in  K - 

Lane,  B - .  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  a 

musician  answering  her  account  of  the  spirit  had 
once  lived  in  that  street. 


456.  Mr.  Cyrus  Avery,  extensively  known  both 
in  England  and  America,  has  received  many  valu¬ 
able  inventions  in  this  way.  Indeed,  though  one 
of  the  shrewdest  and  most  practical  of  Yankees, 
his  achievements  in  this  respect  have  acquired  for 
him  among  his  friends  the  designation  of  “  the 
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dreamer.”  His  account  of  the  matter  is  that  in 
sleep  a  spirit  appears  to  him  and  shows  him  the 
model  of  the  invention,  and  explains  its  construc¬ 
tion  and  working;  sometimes  instructing  him 
also,  from  time  to  time,  how  to  proceed  with  it. 
The  method  employed  in  making  round  shot,  by 
dropping  it  from  a  high  tower,  was  first  sug¬ 
gested  to  its  inventor  in  a  dream.  —  Spiritual 
Magazine ,  Dec.  1872,  p.  543. 

457.  Thou  also,  son  of  man,  take  thee  a  tile, 
and  lay  it  before  thee,  and  pourtray  upon  it  the 
city,  even  Jerusalem  :  and  lay  siege  against  it.  .  . 
This  shall  be  a  sign  to  the  house  of  Israel. — Ezek . 
iv.  1-3.  _ 


458.  We  immediately  drew  close  to  the  table 
and  joined  hands,  Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Slater 
holding  with  their  right  hands  the  slate  under  the 
table.  Upon  the  slate  were  placed  tiny  morsels 
of  pencil.  Scarcely  two  minutes  had  elapsed  ere 
we  heard  writing  going  on  distinctly.  On  the 
noise  ceasing  we  removed  the  slate,  and,  to  our 
delight,  found  a  long  and  interesting  message, 
duly  signed  by  the  writer.  Mr.  Holmes  then  pro¬ 
posed  our  again  joining  hands,  and  placing  the 
slate,  with  the  tiny  bits  of  pencil  under  it,  upon 
the  table.  The  slate  was  lying  on  the  middle  of  the 
table,  and  our  hands  not  nearer  to  it  than  about 
fourteen  inches.  The  result  was  similar,  the  only 
difference  being  that  the  messages  were  all  varied. 
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— Letter  in  the  Spiritual  Magazine ,  Dec.  1872, 

p.  568. 

459.  And  when  I  looked,  behold,  an  hand  was 
sent  unto  me ;  and,  lo,  a  roll  of  a  book  was 
therein  ;  and  he  spread  it  before  me  ;  and  it  was 
written  within  and  without:  and  there  was  written 
therein  lamentations,  and  mourning,  and  woe. — 
Ezek .  ii.  9,  10. 

460.  Miss  M.  K.  had  paid  a  visit  to  some 
relatives.  She  was  urged  to  staj'  longer  than  the 
time  when  she  had  resolved  to  go  home.  She 
replied  that  she  felt  she  was  wanted,  and  must  go. 
Her  presentiment  was  soon  explained.  She  wrote, 
saying  that  the  apparition,  who  so  often  came  to 
her  by  night,  was  now  troubling  her.  The  death 
of  one  of  her  brothers  happened  in  a  short  time. 
The  apparition  she  complained  of  was  that  of  a 
man  who  communicated  with  her  by  holding  up  a 
book  in  which  was  written  the  event  that  was  im¬ 
pending.  In  this  way  she  learned  beforehand 
many  things  that  happened  to  different  members 
of  her  family. 

461.  A  seance  was  being  held  in  Dublin.  An 
Italian,  who  was  present,  declared  himself  a  sceptic 
— he  did  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena.  As  a  test,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  spirit  of  Orsini.  Before  long,  he 
entreated  the  medium  to  stop.  He  gave  his  reason. 
No  one  but  Orsini  and  himself  knew  the  circum¬ 
stances  referred  to  in  the  communications. 
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462.  Mrs.  H -  asked  “  Planchette,”  “  Why 

will  you  not  write  for  me  ?  ”  Answer — “  Because 
you  have  read  the  ‘Three-legged  Impostor.’” 

Mrs.  H - had  read  an  article  with  that  title  in 

“Chambers’  Journal”  some  years  before.  Plan¬ 
chette  writes  freely  for  one  of  Mrs  H - ’s  daugh¬ 
ters,  thirteen  years  of  age.  Mrs.  H - -  says  : — 

“I  have  been  astonished  beyond  measure  at  the 
accuracy,  coherency,  and  I  may  say  pertinence,  of 
the  answers ;  also  at  the  way  in  which  the  state¬ 
ments  given  at  various  times  tally  when  carefully 
compared  one  with  another ;  and  at  the  intimate 
knowledge  displayed  respecting  places,  persons, 
and  things  not  even  named  by  the  interrogator.” 

463.  An  individual  confided  a  deposit  to  the 
care  of  his  daughter  [daughter  of  Spyridion, 
bishop  of  Trimithon,  in  Cyprus] ,  who  was  a 
virgin,  and  was  named  Irene.  For  greater  se¬ 
curity,  she  buried  it ;  and  it  so  happened  that  she 
died  soon  after,  without  mentioning  the  circum¬ 
stance  to  any  one.  The  person  to  whom  the  de¬ 
posit  belonged  came  to  ask  for  it.  Spyridion  knew 
not  what  answer  to  give  him,  so  he  searched  the 
whole  house  for  it ;  but  not  being  able  to  find  it, 
the  man  wept,  tore  his  hair,  and  seemed  ready  to 
expire.  Spyridion,  touched  with  pity,  went  to  the 
grave,  and  called  the  girl  by  name,  and  inquired 
where  the  deposit  was  concealed;  and  after  ob¬ 
taining  the  information  desired,  he  returned,  found 
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the  treasure  in  the  place  that  had  been  signified 
to  him,  and  gave  it  to  the  owner.  —  Sozomen’s 
Ecclesiastical  History ,  p.  25. 

464.  A  lady  writes  as  follows  : — “  We  were 

talking  to  K - yesterday,  who  has  just  returned 

from  some  years’  stay  on  the  Continent.  He 

buried  his  wife  at  B - .  One  evening  he  was 

visiting  her  tomb,  and  distinctly  heard  her  voice 
calling  him  ‘  Tom,’  as  she  had  done  constantly  in 
her  life.  He  fancied  at  the  time  she  had  come  to 
assure  him  that  she  was  happy.  But  he  finished 
by  saying,  ‘Of  course  it  was  all  fancy.’  ” 


CHAPTER  XII. 

T)atmttti  }Mace& 

BY  NIGHT  —  BY  DAY  —  CRIES  —  DISTURBANCES  — 
PERSONAL  MOLESTATIONS  —  CHURCHES  AND 
CHURCHYARDS  —  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDIES. 

By  Night. 

465.  The  house  [which  had  formerly  been  a 
nunnery]  being  full  of  strangers,  the  nobleman’s 

steward,  Mr.  C - ,  lay  with  me,  in  a  fine  wains- 

coat  room  called  my  lady’s  chamber.  We  went  to 
our  lodging  pretty  early,  and  having  a  good  fire 
in  the  room,  we  spent  some  time  in  reading,  in 
which  he  much  delighted.  Then,  having  got  into 
bed  and  put  out  the  candles,  I  saw  (my  face  being 
towards  the  door,  which  was  locked),  entering  into 
the  room,  five  appearances  of  very  fine  and  lovely 
women.  They  were  of  excellent  stature,  and  their 
dresses  seemed  very  fine,  but  covered,  all  but 
their  faces,  with  their  light  veils,  whose  skirts 
trailed  largely  on  the  floor.  They  entered  in  a  file 
one  after  the  other,  and  in  that  posture  walked 
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round  the  room,  till  the  foremost  came  and  stood 
by  that  side  of  the  bed  where  I  lay.  She  struck 
me  upon  that  [left]  hand  with  a  blow  that  felt  very 
soft,  but  I  did  not  remember  whether  it  were  cold 
or  hot.  I  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  blessed 
Trinity  what  business  they  had  there,  but  received 

no  answer.  Then  I  spoke  to  Mr.  C - .  “  Sir,  do 

you  see  what  fair  guests  we  have  come  to  visit 
us  ?  ”  before  which  they  all  disappeared.  [“  He 
had  seen  the  fair  guests  I  spoke  of.”]  I  ordered 
a  Bible  and  another  book  to  be  laid  in  the  room 
[next  night] ,  and  resolved  to  spend  my  time  by 
the  fire,  in  reading  and  contemplation.  A  little 
after  I  was  got  into  bed,  I  heard  somewhat  walk 
about  the  room  like  a  woman  in  a  tabby  gown 
railing  about  the  room.  It  made  a  mighty  rushel- 
ling  noise,  but  I  could  see  nothing. — Quoted  from 
Bovet’s  Pandcemonium ,  or  the  Devil's  Cloyster ,  in 
Dr.  Hibbert’s  Philosophy  of  Apparitions ,_pp.  226- 
229. 

466.  Miss  J.  B.  saw  a  child  of  about  eight  years 
old  in  her  room  one  night.  Thinking  that  the 
apparition  was  an  illusion,  she  shut  her  eyes,  and 
opened  them  again  ;  but,  to  her  surprise,  the  child 
stood  before  her  still,  and  was  seen  as  clearly  as 
at  first.  A  few  nights  before  the  same  apparition 
had  been  seen  by  one  of  her  sisters.  Another 
sister,  aged  about  thirteen  years,  departed  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  child  was  seen  by  Miss  J.  B. 
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467.  Master  White  of  Dorchester,  being  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  was  appointed 
minister  of  Lambeth,  but  for  the  present  could  get 
no  convenient  house  to  dwell  in,  but  one  that  was 
possessed  by  the  devil.  This  he  took.  Not  long 
after,  his  maid,  sitting  up  late,  the  devil  appeared 
to  her,  whereupon  in  a  great  fright  she  ran  up  to 
tell  her  master.  He  bid  her  go  to  bed,  saying, 
“  She  was  well  served  for  sitting  up  so  late.” 
Presently  after,  the  devil  appeared  to  Master 
White  himself,  standing  at  his  bed’s  foot,  to  whom 
Master  White  said,  “  If  thou  hast  nothing  else  to 
do,  thou  mayst  stand  there  still,  and  I  will  betake 
myself  to  my  rest ;  ”  and  accordingly  composing 
himself  to  sleep,  the  devil  vanished.  —  Clark’s 
Mirrour,  vol.  i.  p.  33. 

468.  Mr.  E - ,  when  a  chemist’s  apprentice 

at  Liverpool,  was  sitting  before  the  fire  one  night, 
reading  “  Chambers’  Miscellany,”  which,  as  he  re¬ 
marked  when  telling  the  story,  is  not  a  yery  ex¬ 
citing  book.  He  heard,  as  he  thought,  the  door 
behind  him  creak  and  open.  He  turned  round,  and 
saw  a  woman  come  in.  He  did  not  speak.  She 
came  towards  him,  then  retired,  walking  back¬ 
wards,  and  went  out  of  the  room.  The  front  door, 
near  the  door  of  the  room  Mr.  E -  was  sit¬ 

ting  in,  was  fastened :  there  was  no  other  way  by 
which  a  person  could  come  in  or  go  out  unob¬ 
served.  The  visitor  was  very  beautiful,  and  wore 
a  rich  dress  that  looked  like  muslin. 
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469.  The  next  night,  as  Mr.  Lullier  and  Repay 
went  home,  they  saw  one  in  the  habit  of  a  country 
woman  spinning  by  moonlight ;  but  when  they 
went  near  to  know  what  she  was,  she  vanished 
away. — Clark’s  Mirrour ,  vol.  ii.  p.  181. 

470.  Garrahan  is  one  of  the  highest  mountains 
in  the  Isle  of  Man.  Some  years  ago  a  woman 
was  often  seen  on  the  mountain.  She  either 
carried  a  spinning  wheel  or  sat  spinning,  and  was 
seen  generally  in  misty  weather.  Many  people  saw 
her.  She  appeared  to  many  people  together. 
One  day  a  number  of  men  saw  her,  and  tried  to 
enclose  her,  but  she  was  not  to  be  caught.  A 
man  belonging  to  that  party  wished  her  “  good- 
morrow,”  in  Manx,  more  than  once,  but  she 
gave  no  answer. 


471.  At  Michaelmas,  1662,  Francis  Taverner, 
about  twenty-five  years  old,  a  lusty,  proper,  stout 
fellow,  then  servant  at  large  (afterwards  porter) 
to  the  Lord  Chichester,  Earl  of  Donegal,  at  Bel¬ 
fast,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  county  of  Antrim 
and  diocese  of  Connor,  riding  late  in  the  night 
from  Hilborough  homeward,  near  Drumhidge, 
his  horse,  though  of  good  mettle,  suddenly  made 
a  stand ;  and  he,  supposing  him  to  be  taken  with 
the  staggers,  alighted  to  blood  him  in  the  mouth, 
and  presently  mounted  again.  As  he  was  setting 
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forward,  there  seemed  to  pass  by  him  two  horse¬ 
men,  though  he  could  not  hear  the  treading  of 
their  feet,  which  amazed  him.  Presently  there 
appeared  a  third,  in  a  white  coat,  just  at  his  elbow, 
in  the  likeness  of  James  Haddock,  formerly  an  in¬ 
habitant  in  Malone,  where  he  died  near  five  years 
before.  —  Glanvil’s  Sadducismus  Triumphatus ,  p. 
382. 

472.  The  ass  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  way,  and  his  sword  drawn  in  his  hand  : 
and  the  ass  turned  aside  out  of  the  way.  .  .  .  The 
Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  Balaam,  and  he  saw  the 
angel. — Numb .  xxii.  23,  31. 

473.  As  every  remnant  of  the  popular  creed  is 
interesting,  the  writer  [Elihu  Rich]  may  add  that 
he  has  heard  a  story  of  this  kind  from  a  lady,  now 
in  years,  who  was  brought  up  in  the  country. 
When  a  girl,  she  was  passing  through  the  fields 
early  one  morning,  and  saw,  as  she  thought,  a 
person  sitting  on  a  stile.  It  vanished,  however,  as 
she  drew  near. — Occult  Sciences ,  by  Smedley  and 
Others ,  p.  73. 

474.  Miss  S - had  a  school  for  middle-class 

girls  at  K - ,  which  was  about  two  miles  from 

Knaresbro’.  The  road  is  lonely,  but  as  the  girls 
went  to  and  fro  in  company,  they  were  not  afraid, 
even  if  it  grew  dark  on  a  winter’s  afternoon.  One 
winter’s  day  four  of  these  girls  were  coming  back 
to  Knaresbro’  together :  it  was  rather  later  than 
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usual  when  the  children  had  been  dismissed,  or 
“  loosed,”  as  they  call  it  in  Yorkshire.  It  would 
have  been  quite  dark,  but  for  the  moon,  which  was 
near  the  full,  and  shone  clearly  and  brightly. 
When  at  a  turning  of  the  road,  they  all  four  saw  a 
woman  at  the  top  of  an  embankment,  coming 
rapidly  along.  She  was  dressed  in  white,  with 
short  petticoats — much  shorter  than  were  then 
worn — and  a  white  shawl  over  her  head.  “  Oh, 
look  at  that  woman !  ”  they  all  cried;  “  she  must 
be  killed ;  she  is  coming  to  us.”  Two  of  them 
took  to  their  heels,  but  the  others  stood  still  and 
watched,  but  as  they  did  so  she  vanished.  It  was 
quite  impossible  for  any  human  being  to  have 
walked  on  that  embankment,  and  the  speed  of  her 
walking  was  also  too  rapid  for  human  footsteps. 
The  one  who  related  this  is  a  strong-minded  per¬ 
son,  but  she  says  she  can  never  forget  seeing  that 
woman,  and  how  strange  she  thought  her  dress. 

475.  Mrs.  D - walked  down  the  avenue  of  her 

house  in  county  Antrim,  Ireland.  It  was  a  clear 
night  ;  there  was  snow  on  the  ground.  She  saw 
two  black  figures  moving  in  front  of  her.  She  went 
on  after  them.  In  a  little  time  they  disappeared. 
They  did  not  turn  aside,  but  simply  vanished. 

Mrs.  D - often  went  out  to  look  for  them,  but 

never  saw  them  after  that  night. 

476.  Three  or  four  persons  were  driving  in  the 
Isle  of  Man.  It  was  getting  dark ;  and  as  the 
car  came  to  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  where  four 
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roads  met,  Jane  K - ,  a  Manx  servant-girl,  saw 

a  man  walking  in  front.  She  pointed  him  out, 
but  the  others  did  not  see  him.  Presently  he 
disappeared.  If  he  had  gone  over  the  hedge  near 

the  four  roads,  Jane  K - must  have  seen  him. 

There  is  a  turn  in  the  road  a  little  further  on ;  but 
from  that  point  a  thick  high  thorn  hedge  guards 
both  sides. 


477.  Our  landlord,  the  weaver,  who  lives  upon 
this  floor,  saw  him  also  afterwards,  in  the  same 
form,  just  as  he  was  stealing  up  the  ascent  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth  floor.  And  it  is  on  account 
of  the  frequent  nightly  disturbances,  that  the 
journeymen  weavers  no  longer  lay  upstairs  near 
your  bedroom,  but  prefer  sleeping  in  their  work¬ 
shop,  however  unhealthy  it  may  be  ;  and  that 
room  stands  empty  to  this  day.  —  Stilling’s 
Theory  of  Pneumatology ,  p.  345. 

478.  A  large  factory  in  Birmingham  was  for 
some  years  unoccupied.  Men  came  to  get  it  in 
order  for  a  new  tenant.  Three  of  them  were 
sitting  together  in  a  small  office,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  large  first-floor  room.  It  was  evening, 
about  the  men’s  tea-time.  Two  of  the  men  ran 
down  to  a  man  who  lived  in  a  small  part  of  the 
factory  to  take  care  of  the  building.  They  were 
pale  and  frightened,  and  said  that  they  had  seen 
some  one  walk  through  the  large  room.  All  three 
men  saw  the  apparition :  two  only  had  courage 
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to  go  and  tell  of  it,  the  third  not  daring  to  move. 
These  three  men,  up  to  that  time,  had  slept  in  the 
factory,  to  be  at  hand  for  their  work.  From  that 
day  they  would  sleep  there  no  longer.  They 
walked  to  Walsall,  where  they  lived,  every  night, 
and  returned  for  their  work  in  the  morning.  Wal¬ 
sall  is  seven  and  a  half  miles  from  Birmingham  : 
for  a  fortnight  the  three  men  walked  to  and  from 
Walsall,  rather  than  sleep  where  they  had  seen  the 
apparition.  _ 

Cries. 

479.  Strange  and  wonderful  apparitions  at  Port- 
endown  Bridge,  within  the  province  of  Ulster,  in 
Ireland,  as  it  was  given  in  anno  1642,  upon  oath, 
by  sundry  persons  examined  about  the  same. — 
Also  Robert  Maxwel,  archdeacon  of  Down,  testified 
upon  oath,  that  the  rebels  themselves  assured  him 
that  most  of  those  who  were  thrown  from  that 
bridge  were  daily  and  nightly  seen  to  walk  upon 
the  river;  sometimes  singing  of  psalms,  some¬ 
times  brandishipg  of  swords,  sometimes  screeching 
in  a  most  hideous  and  fearful  manner. — Clark’s 
Mirrour ,  vol.  i.  p.  482. 

480.  A  very  wicked  old  man,  who  lived  in  the 
“  Black  Country,”  was  employed  one  Good  Friday 
in  putting  up  some  wood-work  in  his  yard  for  his 
fowls.  He  fell  backwards,  and  was  killed.  Since 
that  time  dreadful  cries  have  been  heard  in  the 
yard  every  Friday  night. 
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481.  There  is  an  old-fashioned  rambling  house, 
with  a  large  garden  at  the  back,  the  front  facing  a 
road,  beyond  which  are  some  cottage  gardens  and 
the  sea -shore.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  a  family  resided  in  it,  one  member  of 
whom  was  a  young  lady,  to  all  appearance  ami¬ 
able  and  attractive.  .On  a  certain  occasion  all 
the  rest  of  the  family  went  from  home,  and,  to 
beguile  the  loneliness  of  their  absence,  the  young 
lady  invited  a  neighbouring  child  to  spend  the  time 
with  her.  Before  they  returned,  the  child  dis¬ 
appeared  entirely,  and  all  search  for  it  was  fruit¬ 
less.  It  is  now  supposed  that  there  were  even  at 
the  time  suspicions,  which  were  not  allayed  by  the 
complete  removal  of  the  family  from  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and,  I  believe,  the  death  of  the  young 
lady  subsequently  from  grief  at  the  disaster.  Since 
then  the  different  occupiers  of  the  house  have 
been  subject  to  the  visits  of  an  apparition,  which 
has  presented  itself  at  least  on  four  or  five  occa¬ 
sions  within  the  last  ten  years.  Sometimes  in  one 
room,  sometimes  in  another,  at  one  time  the 
servants,  suddenly  entering  the  room,  at  another 
time  the  mistress  or  a  visitor  has  encountered, 
generally  at  the  time  of  dusk  in  the  afternoon, 
a  young  lady  in  a  black  dress  and  veil,  apparently 
waiting  for  some  one  to  come  to  her,  and  bending 
in  deep  grief  over  a  child  whom  she  holds  on  her 
knee.  But  before  the  servant  can  tell  her  mistress 
that  there  is  a  visitor,  or  the  mistress  can  inquire 
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whom  the  servants  have  admitted,  she  has  vanished, 
without  a  trace  of  any  foundation  for  the  vision. 

482.  One  remarkable  instance  he  gave.  The  over¬ 
seer  of  the  mine  he  had  been  used  to  work  was,  for 
many  years,  a  Cumberland  man  ;  but  being  found 
guilty  of  some  unfair  proceedings,  he  was  dismissed 
by  the  proprietor  from  his  post,  though  employed 
in  an  inferior  situation.  The  new  overseer  was 
a  Northumberland  man,  who  had  the  burr  that 
distinguishes  that  county  very  strongly.  To  this 
person  the  degraded  overseer  bore  the  strongest 
hatred,  and  was  heard  to  say  that  some  day  he 
would  be  his  ruin.  He  lived,  however,  in  apparent 
friendship  with  him ;  but  one  day  they  were  both 
destroyed  together  by  the  fire-damp.  It  was 
believed  in  the  mine  that,  preferring  revenge  to 
life,  the  ex-overseer  had  taken  his  successor,  less 
acquainted  than  himself  with  the  localities  of  the 
mine,  into  a  place  where  he  knew  the  fire-damp  to 
exist,  and  that  without  a  safety -lamp,  and  had 
thus  contrived  his  destruction.  But  ever  after  that 
time,  in  the  place  where  the  two  men  perished, 
their  voices  might  be  heard  high  in  dispute,  the 
Northumbrian  burr  being  distinctly  audible,  and 
so  also  the  well-known  pronunciation  of  the  trea¬ 
cherous  murderer. —  Dr.  Neale’s  Unseen  World , 
p.  94. 

483.  William  M— — ,  now  [1872,]  servant  to  the 
Rev.  K.  M.,  was  at  a  farm-house  in  the  Isle 
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of  Man.  He,  in  company  with  another  man, 
stood  near  a  barn  adjoining  the  house.  They 
heard,  apparently,  a  struggle  between  two  men 
going  on  in  the  barn.  They  could  distinguish  as 
they  thought,  the  course  of  the  fight ;  heard  one 
man  dragged  along  by  the  other,  the  resistance  of 
the  man  who  was  worsted,  &c.  When  they  ap¬ 
proached  nearer  the  barn,  the  sounds  ceased.  On 
retiring  again,  the  sounds  were  renewed.  Two  or 
three  times  they  marked  this.  About  a  week 
afterwards  the  body  of  a  brother  of  the  man  who 
lived  at  that  farm  was  laid  in  the  barn  where  the 
sounds  were  heard.  He  had  been  thrown  over  the 
quay  at  Douglas,  by  another  man,  and  thus 
murdered. 


Disturbances. 

484.  On  December  3rd  [1679] ,  in  the  night  time, 
he  [William  Morse,  in  Newberiy,  in  New  Eng¬ 
land]  and  his  wife  heard  a  noise  upon  the  roof 
of  their  house,  as  if  sticks  and  stones  had  been 
thrown  against  it  with  great  violence ;  whereupon 
he  rose  out  of  his  bed,  but  could  see  nothing. 
Locking  the  doors  fast,  he  returned  to  bed  again. 
—  Increase  Mather’s  Remarkable  Providences , 
p.  101. 

485.  “My  brother-in-law’s  wife  went  last  week 

to  see  her  sister  at  St.  Leonard’s.  Mrs.  M - ,  a 

friend  of  hers,  called  and  asked  for  her,  but  hear¬ 
ing  she  was  away  from  home,  said  to  the  servant, 
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4 1  must  see  Mr.  K -  then,  and  show  me  into  a 

room  without  a  fire.’  When  he  came  in,  she  said, 
4  I  have  something  to  tell  you,  and  to  ask  your 
opinion  upon,  but  I  must  sit  in  a  cold  room so 
he  sat  down  and  shivered,  and  said,  what  with  the 
story  and  the  want  of  a  fire,  he  was  cold  enough 
before  she  went  away.  She  then  said,  4 1  have 

been  staying  at  B - ,  in  Cumberland,  and  my 

friend  told  me  such  a  strange  story  about  a  house 
they  had  just  been  living  in  there.  They  are 
Quakers,  and  were  looking  for  a  home,  and  hear¬ 
ing  of  a  good  house  in  B - ,  of  which  strange 

stories  were  told,1  and  not  believing  in  such  things, 
they  took  it  and  liked  it,  and  for  a  time  alb  went 
well.  At  last  one  of  the  servants  gave  warning, 
and  when  asked  the  reason,  said  she  dare  not  stay, 
for  she  had  seen  several  times  a  little  old  woman 
going  from  the  garden  up  the  stone  steps  into  the 
apple  room  (which  had  an  entrance  that  way,  as 
well  as  from  the  house).  She  was  lectured  on 
her  folly  and  superstition,  but  she  went.  After  a 
time  another  servant  gave  warning,  a  much  older 
and  more  valued  one  than  the  former,  and  who  had 
lived  with  them  some  years.  She  was  very  sorry 
to  leave  them,  and  cried  very  much ;  but  said  she 
also  had  seen  the  little  old  woman  go  up  the  stone 
stairs  leading  into  the  apple  room.  She  also  was 
lectured  on  her  folly,  but  left.  Soon  after  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  their  own  family  saw  the  little  old  woman 
go  into  the  apple  room  by  the  stone  stairs.  Things 
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began  now  to  look  serious,  so ,  the  master  of  the 
house  sent  for  a  friend  of  his,  a  major  in  the  army, 
a  very  practical,  sound  man,  and  asked  him  to 
find  out  the  mystery.  He  ordered  the  carpet  to 
be  taken  up  in  the  apple  room  and  the  floor  to  be 
sanded,  and  he  sat  down  in  it  with  two  pistols, 
prepared  to  watch.  Before  long  he  saw  the  little 
old  woman  coming  up  the  stone  stairs  from  the 
garden.  She  entered  the  room.  He  sprang  up, 
firing  his  pistol,  and  rushing  to  her,  exclaimed, 
‘You  shall  not  escape  me  this  time,  old  lady.’  But 

there  was  nothing.  Now,  Mr.  K - ,  tell  me  what 

you  think  :  do  you  believe  in  ghosts  ?  You  know 
the  Quakers  are  so  truthful,  and  so  little  given  to 
fancies,  and  they  were  my  own  friends.  And  yet 
they  all  left  that  house.” 


486.  One  Mr.  Jermin,  minister  of  Bognor,  in 
Sussex,  going  to  see  a  sister  of  his  wife’s,  found 
her  very  melancholy,  and  asking  her  the  reason, 
she  replied,  “You  shall  know  to-morrow  morning.” 
In  the  night,  while  he  was  in  his  bed,  he  heard  the 
trampling  of  many  feet  upon  the  leads  over  his 
head,  and  after  that  the  going  off  of  a  gun,  upon 
which  followed  a  great  silence.  Then  they  came 
swiftly  down  the  stairs  into  his  chamber,  where 
they  fell  a  wrestling  and  tumbling  each  other 
down,  and  so  continued  a  great  while.  After  they 
were  quiet,  they  fell  a  whispering,  and  made  a 
great  cry,  of  which  he  could  understand  nothing. 
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Then  one  called  at  the  door  and  said,  “  Day  is 
broke,  come  away;”  upon  which  they  ran  upstairs 
as  fast  as  they  could  drive,  and  he  heard  no  more 
of  them.  N.  B. — Dr.  Scott  [Author  of  the  “  Chris¬ 
tian  Life  ”]  and  his  wife  heard  this  narrative  from 
Mr.  Jermin’s  own  mouth.  —  Glanvil’s  Sadducis- 
mus  Triumphatus ,  pp.  364,  365. 

487.  A  house  in  county  Antrim,  Ireland,  is 
said  to  be  haunted.  A  murder  was  committed 
there  once :  tradition  says  so.  Often  on  clear 
calm  nights  a  noise  has  been  heard  as  if  cartloads 
of  stones  were  being  thrown  on  the  roof. 

488.  The - Hotel  was  kept  some  years  ago  by 

Mr.  S - ,  whose  daughters  heard  strange  noises 

at  night.  The  furniture  of  the  room  over  that  in 
which  they  slept  seemed  to  be  drawn  over  the  floor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S - heard  frequently  a  heavy 

footfall,  as  of  some  one  coming  upstairs.  Visitors 
to  the  hotel,  if  put  into  the  haunted  room,  often 
asked  for  another  room  instead  of  it.  This  was  a 
loss  to  the  proprietor,  as  the  room  complained  of 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  house.  The  hotel  had 
been  a  private  residence,  but  was  unoccupied  three 

years  before  Mr.  S -  took  it.  The  haunted 

room  was  Mrs.  B - ’s  bedroom.  Mr.  B - 

walked  with  a  very  heavy  tread.  Both  were  dead 
before  their  house  was  made  an  hotel.  They 
seem  to  have  been  eccentric.  A  cupboard  of  china 
was  found  papered  up.  The  haunted  room  was 
complained  of,  not  only  on  account  of  the  noises : 
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even  strangers  felt  mysterious  sensations,  and 
thought  that  shadows  passed  them. 

489.  Mr.  M - writes  :  “  Since  writing  last  to 

you,  I  have  seen  my  mother,  who  has  given  me 
her  experiences  of  our  ghost,  which  may  be 
of  use  to  you,  but  mention  no  names .  When  my 
father  took  the  house  some  years  ago,  there  was  a 
tale  about  noises  being  heard  in  two  or  three  rooms 
on  the  third  storey,  but  nothing  of  the  origin  of  it 
is  known.  The  landing  on  this  storey  is  about 
fourteen  feet  by  ten  feet,  with  four  bedrooms  on 
it,  and  one  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  leading 
to  the  servants’  rooms  above ;  and  along  this  land¬ 
ing,  steps  are  distinctly  heard,  so  plainly  indeed 
that,  after  ten  years’  residence,  my  mother  is  con¬ 
tinually  mistaking  them  for  the  servants.  They 
invariably  come  from  the  servants’  stairs  and  go 
towards  my  mother’s  room.  Sometimes  they  are 
not  heard  for  months ;  sometimes  every  night  for 
weeks,  and  generally  after  midnight.  The  most 
unaccountable  noise  was  a  loud  knocking  heard  by 
some  ladies  in  the  adjoining  house,  on  the  wall  of 
what  we  call  the  ‘ghost-room’  (on  this  storey). 
They  called  a  gentleman  in  the  house,  thinking  he 
wanted  help.  My  sisters,  who  were  sleeping  in 
the  ghost-room,  heard  nothing.  A  few  nights  after, 
my  mother  was  awakened  by  a  similar  sound  on 
the  wall  which  was  in  the  same  line  as  that  of  the 
ghost-room.  It  was  like  tremendous  blows  of  a 
hammer  against  the  wall,  and  seemed  to  proceed 
18 
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from  the  adjoining  house  ;  and  though  she  knew 
of  the  alarm  a  few  nights  previously,  she  felt  sure 
the  house  was  on  fire,  or  something  happening 
which  made  our  neighbours  call  for  help.  But 
soon  all  was  quiet,  and  next  morning  it  appeared 
they  had  heard  nothing.  As  it  was  a  young 
ladies’  school,  they  were  anxious  to  keep  all  quiet. 
The  girls,  having  fancied  several  times  they  had 
heard  noises  on  our  wall,  were  getting  excited, 
and  our  servants  thought  they  heard  noises  like 
walking  about  all  night,  so  we  were  all  of  us 
anxious  to  hush  all  up.  Nothing  has  ever  been 
seen,  only  noises  of  this  sort  heard.  You  know 
these  are  very  old  houses,  mentioned  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  as  “two  handsome  man¬ 
sions.”  They  were  modernised  and  repaired  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  and  since 
that  time  part  of  ours  was  pulled  down,  and  with 
the  wing  of  the  house*  on  the  other  side  several 
alterations  were  made,  during  which  alterations 
some  rooms  and  closets  were  walled  up  and  for¬ 
gotten.  It  appears  as  if  there  had  been  doors  of 
communication  between  the  houses  through  these 
closets,  and  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  they  found  a 
small  room  walled  up  between  our  and  their  draw¬ 
ing-room,  which  had  doors  into  each.  This  was 
discovered  by  noticing  that  there  was  one  more 
window  outside  than  could  be  found  inside  the 
house.  It  was  added  to  our  house.  Last  year 
there  was  found  a  large  closet  between  the  ghost- 
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room  and  some  of  their  bedrooms ;  and  the  rust¬ 
ling  and  noises  heard  in  this  room  may  have 
been  in  some  way  connected  with  this  closet.  Our 
neighbours  have  found  a  room  fastened  up,  but  the 
landlord  refuses  to  open  it.  The  houses  are  built 
on  the  site  of  an  old  priory,  I  think  Benedic¬ 
tine,  the  only  remains  of  which  is  a  stone  retain¬ 
ing  wall  at  the  bottom  of  the  garden.  In  some 
dark,  useless,  half-cellar-like  rooms  on  the  kitchen 
storey,  as  well  as  in  two  arched  cellars  which 
carry  the  house,  are  stones  and  marks  which 
might  easily  have  belonged  to  the  monastic  build¬ 
ing.  If  anything  fresh  occurs  I  will  let  you 
know.” 


Personal  Molestations. 

490.  At  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  captain 
repaired  to  his  soldier’s  lodgings,  and  having  laid 
his-  pistols,  ready  primed;  upon  the  table,  he  laid 
down  in  his  clothes,  his  sword  by  his  side,  with 
his  soldier,  in  a  bed  without  curtains.  About  mid¬ 
night  he  heard  something  which  came  into  the 
room,  and  in  a  moment  turned  the  bed  upside 
down,  covering  the  captain  and  the  soldier  with 
the  mattrass  and  palliasse.  Despilliers  had  great 
trouble  to  disengage  himself,  and  find  again  his 
sword  and  pistols,  and  he  returned  home  much 
confounded.  The  horse-soldier  had  a  new  lodg¬ 
ing  the  very  next  day,  and  slept  quietly  in  the 
house  of  his  new  host.  M.  Despilliers  related 
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this  adventure  to  any  one  who  would  listen  to  it. 
He  was  an  intrepid  man,  who  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  fall  back  before  danger.  He  died 
field  -  marshal  of  the  armies  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.,  and  governor  of  the  fortress  of 
Segedin.  His  son  has  confirmed  this  adventure 
to  me  within  a  short  time,  as  having  heard  it 
from  his  father. — Calmet’s  Phantom  World ,  vol.  i. 

p.  210. 

491.  The  “  W -  Ghost”  haunted  a  house 

occupied  by  Mr.  K - .  Even  a  governess,  who 

had  not  been  told  anything  about  the  ghost,  was 
disturbed  ;  and  the  children  complained  of  a  mon¬ 
key  who  threw  things  at  them,  pulled  down  their 

bed-clothes,  &c.  Mr.  K -  at  length  had  to 

give  up  the  house.  When  he  removed  to  another 
place,  his  neighbours  were  greatly  afraid  lest  he 
should  bring  the  ghost  with  him. 

492.  A  family  in  Yorkshire  changed  their  resi¬ 
dence.  A  friend  came  one  day  by  invitation  to 
play  billiards.  He  was  offered  a  bed,  but  declined 
to  stay,  saying  that  he  knew  the  house  too  well 
to  do  so.  Some  time  after,  two  sisters  paid  a 
visit  to  the  same  house  ;  they  were  to  sleep  to¬ 
gether  in  a  spare  room.  After  going  to  bed  they 
both  heard,  as  they  thought,  a  noise  as  if  their 
silk  dresses  had  fallen  from  the  door,  on  which 
they  hung,  to  the  floor.  When  they  got  a  light, 
they  found  that  the  dresses  were  in  the  place  they 
left  them.  One  of  the  sisters  said  to  the  other, 
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“Can  you  get  to  sleep?”  The  reply  was  that 
she  could  get  to  sleep  very  easily,  but  whenever 
she  did  so  the  clothes  were  pulled  down.  The 
experience  of  the  two  sisters  was  the  same. 
They  were  disturbed,  when  falling  asleep,  by 
feeling  the  bed-clothes  drawn  down  as  by  a  hand 
pulling  them.  This  happened  several  times,  till 
at  last  the  two  sisters  were  so  frightened  that 
they  rushed  out  of  the  room,  and  passed  the 
night  in  another  part  of  the  house. 


Churches  and  Churchyards. 

.  493.  Mrs.  H - ’s  mother  never  saw  the 

spectre,  but  she  felt  it  breathing  on  her,  as  did 

the  elder  sister.  It  accompanied  Mrs.  H -  to 

the  sacrament,  and  said,  “  You  have  taken  it 
for  me.” — Kerner’s  Seeress  of  Prevost ,  p.  202. 

494.  Else  what  shall  they  do  which  are  baptized 
for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  why  are 
they  then  baptized  for  the  dead  ? — 1  Cor.  xv.  29. 

495.  “  I  remember,”  continues  Evodius,  “  hav¬ 
ing  heard  it  said  by  several,  and  amongst  others 
by  a  holy  priest  who  had  been  witness  to  these 
apparitions,  that  they  had  seen  coming  out  of  the 
baptistry,  a  great  number  of  these  spirits,  with 
shining  bodies  of  light,  and  had  afterwards  heard 
them  pray  in  the  middle  of  the  church.”— 
Calmet’s  Phantom  World ,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 
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496.  “  The  Church  of  St.  -  in  M - was 

once  a  Greek  church,  after  that  it  became  a 
casino,  then  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  then  a 
Protestant  one ;  now  it  belongs  to  the  Church 
of  England.  One  day,  after  evensong,  a  priest 
returned  into  that  church  for  a  hymn-book.  As  he 
entered,  he  heard  the  organ  and  saw  lights  by  it. 
He  went  nearer,  and  found  there  three  figures  : 
one  was  playing,  the  other  two  were  singing,  and, 
to  his  surprise,  it  was  the  De  Profundis  in  Latin. 
As  he  listened,  all  vanished,  the  lights  went  out, 
and  he  had  to  grope  his  way  back  in  the  dark.” 


497.  “  More  than  once  I  saw  our  churchyard  full 
of  human  figures,  who  were  celebrating  a  festival, 
such  as  that  of  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  Good 
Friday,  &c. ;  and  in  autumn,  one  particular  hour, 
when  Immanuel  told  me  to  fall  upon  my  knees, 
and  lay  myself  upon  my  face.  The  language  of 
Immanuel,  as  also  that  of  the  choral  figures,  was 
so  soft,  that  I  am  unable  to  describe  it.  On  one 
of  these  solemn  occasions,  with  the  little  Im¬ 
manuel’s  permission,  I  called  my  husband ;  but 
he  saw  nothing  more  than  a  green  place,  and  the 
churchyard  illuminated.” — Stilling’s  Theory  of 
Pneumatology ,  p.  300.  [This  spirit  described, 
No.  428.] 

498.  And  he  brought  me  into  the  inner  court  of 
the  Lord’s  house,  and,  behold,  at  the  door  of  the 
temple  of  the  Lord,  between  the  porch  and  the 
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altar,  were  about  five  and  twenty  men,  with  their 
backs  toward  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  and  their 
faces  toward  the  east ;  and  they  worshipped  the 
sun  toward  the  east. — Ezek .  viii.  16. 


Successful  Remedies. 

499.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
spiritual  delusions  during  this  year.  We  were 
asked  to  assist  in  stopping  the  disturbance  in  a 
certain  house,  and  in  all  cases  of  which  I  know, 
our  prayers  were  immediately  answered.  The 
following  letter  gives  an  account  of  a  school-house 
in  which  many  years  ago  the  master  committed 
suicide: — “During  the  first  few  days  after  my 
return,  we  were  annoyed  by  sounds  of  knocking 
and  rushing  in  the  kitchen  every  three  or  five 
minutes,  but  we  prayed  for  quiet,  and  were 
answered.  Where  Jesus  is,  the  power  of  Satan 
must  cease.  I  believe  we  were  helped  in  this 
matter  by  the  Lord :  to  Him  be  the  praise.” — 
Dorothea  Trudel ,  p.  146. 

500.  One  night  when  the  servants  were  collected 
in  the  servants’  hall,  all  the  plates  fell  with  a 
crash  from  the  plate  rack,  and  this  was  but  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  disturbances  all  over  the 
house.  Chairs  and  tables  were  upset,  and  the 
house  was  in  a  continual  uproar.  Of  course  the 

servants  were  terrified,  and  Miss  C -  was 

thought  to  be  more  alarmed  than  she  cared  to 
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own.  The  news  soon  reached  the  village,  and  came 
to  the  ears  of  an  Irish  painter,  named  Flaherty, 
who  happened  to  be  working  there  :  he  was  rather 
of  the  “  wild  Irishman”  type,  but  was  good-hearted 
enough.  He  remarked  that  “  if  there  was  any¬ 
thing  wrong  up  at  the  hall,  he  could  soon  lay  it.” 

This  being  reported  to  Miss  C - ,  she  sent  for 

him,  and  he  went,  armed  with  a  bottle  of  holy 
water,  all  over  the  house,  sprinkling  walls,  ceilings, 
floors,  and  everything,  saying,  “  In  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Amen.  I  command  you  to  leave  this 
place,  whatever  you  are,  and  never  to  come  here 
again.”  And  the  noises  ceased  from  that  time. 
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